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Die Sammlung 


der 


Musikinstrumente 


des 


balerischen Nationalmuseums. 


Von 


K. A. Bierdimpfl. 


Offizielle Ausgabe. 


MUNCHEN 
Akademische Buchdruckerei von F. Straub 


1883. 


Die Sammlung der Musikinstrumente des baierischen 
Nationalmuseums ist nach Zweck und Inhalt von den 
tibrigen Abteilungen der Anstalt wesentlich verschieden. 

Sie enthalt keine Kunstwerke, sondern vielmehr nur 
Werkzetige der Kunst. Nur ganz nebenher bietet sie darum 
Gegenstande des Studiums und der Nachahmung fiir Kiinstler 
und Kunstgewerbe, wie sich dergleichen in andern Ratimen 
des Museums so reichlich finden. 

Der eigentiimliche und keineswegs geringe Wert der 
Sammlung liegt darin, dass sie so reiche und seltene Hilfs- 
mittel zur Erforschung der Geschichte der Instrumental- 
musik birgt, daher sie weit mehr dem Gelehrten, als dem 
Kistler oder Techniker dient und zumeist und allezeit zu 
musikgeschichtlichen Studien benutzt werden wird. 

Diese besondere Aufgabe fordert auch eine besondere 


Einrichtung des Katalogs. 


Wir glaubten denselben fiir historische Studien wie zur 
Orientirung fiir Kunstfretinde am bequemsten einzurichten, 
indem wir zunichst eine chronologische Ubersicht der vor- 
handenen Instrumente geben, hierauf eine Ubersicht nach 
Gattungen in Bezug auf die Art und Weise ihrer Intonation 
(beides mit Hinweis auf die Nummern der einzelnen Gegen- 
stinde). An diese schliesst sich dann der beschreibende 
Katalog, der mit historischen Erlatiterungen versehen ist, 
die zwar keinen Anspruch auf Vollstandigkeit machen, aber 
doch anregende Winke tiber die ausserst reichen historischen 


Bezitige geben sollen, welche die oft sehr unscheinbaren 


alten Instrumente so tiberaus merkwiirdig machen. 


1* 


Historische Gliederung. 


Fir dieselbe nehmen wir drei Perioden an’): 
A. Das Mittelalter und die Zeit bis zum 16. Jahrhund 


Olifant 178. 

Harfe 126. 
Doppelscheitholt 132. 
Laute 114. 
Lautenviola 120. 


B. Der Zeitraum vom 16. Jahrhundert bis zur Mitt 
des 18. Jahrhunderts. 


Jagdhorner (Ruf- oder Riidenhémer) 1. 2. 3. 
; (Hiefhorner) 71. 72. 73. 74. 70. 77. 
Posaunen 78. 79. 83. 84. 
Trompeten 80. 81. 82. 85. 86. 
Zinken 40. 48. 51. 52. 
Alpenhorn 100. 101. 
Schalmeien 36. 49. 50. 
Dudelsack 25. 53. 
Eunuchenpfeife 26. 37. 40. 
Oboen 18. 21. 22. 
Rankett 68. 
aoe Krummhorn 67. 
i KKlarinette 20. 


1) Bei der Einreihung in diese Perioden wurde die Anfertigungszeit 
Instrumente so viel als méglich im Auge behalten. 


Historische Gliederung, 


Blockfléten 4—17. 23. 3 Genes 
Dolzfléte 27. 

Harfen 131. 163. 

Zithern 120. 122. 

Scheitholt 125. 

Lauten 1106. 

Quinterne 110. 

Mandolinen 108. 

Theorben 109. 

Gamben (Kniegeigen) 102. DOA eae 
Baryton 103. 

Geigen (Armgeigen, Bratschen) 113. 
Lautenbassettchen 130. 

Brettvioline 123. 

Marintrompeten 133. 134. 13 
Bauernleier 160. 

Orgelleier 161. 

Clavichord 144. 


Hackbrett 145. 155. 162. 164. 
Tamburin 137. 

Buchorgel 167. 

Trommeln 147—149. 


Welche Musikinstrumente in Deutschland im 15. Jahrhundert im 
Gebrauch waren, ersehen wir aus den mit vielen deutlichen A bbild- 
ungen yersehenen altesten musikalischen Druckwerken yon Virdu ng1) 
und Ottmar Luscinius2) (Nachtigall). Die Fl6éten (Plock- 
floten) sind bereits in 4 Dimensionen vertreten; als » Grospfeiffen 
erscheinen Schalmey, Bomhart, Schwigel oder Schwiegel 
und der (gerade) Zink; von anderen Blasinstrumenten ; Kromp- 
horner odder Pfeiffen in vier Stimmen; Platerspiel (eine Art 
Krummhorn mit einer Blase unter dem Mundstiick), Krumphorn 
(krumme Zink), Gemsenhorn, Russpfeiff, Sackpfeiff, dann 


1) Wtusica aetutjeht vnd AUBgeZ0gQe durch Sebajtiant virduna Priefter= von 
2linberg ... Geben gu Bayjel vif zinjtag Wtargarethe. Tujent fiinifhundert vnd 
XI Jar. Quer 80, 

Illius primo quae Instrumentis agitur 

ntino duobus Libris absoluta. Argen- 

Anno Christi 1536. (Ganz dasselbe Werk, wie 

, in lateinischer Sprache, in demselben Format und mit denselben 
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Bufaun, Felt Trummet, Clareta, Thurnerhorn; vy 
Tasteninstrumenten: Orgel, Portatif, lofitif, Regal, Clay 
cordium, Clavicymbalum, Virgiral, Leyer (Bauernlei 
und Claviciterium; von Saiteninstrumentn die Laute, Quinter 
Hackbrett, Harfe, Pfalterium, Tumfcheid; dann Gro 
Geigen und clein Geigen. Martin \gricola!) fiigt denselb 
in seiner ,,Musica instrumentalis‘’ noch bei: vier Schweitz 
Pfeiffen, Klein Flétlein, Schliisel Fidel, Strohfide 
und von den Geigenarten; grofse Geig?>n und kleine Geige 
beide Arten in den 4 Stimmen (mit Biinda und im Bau ganz gleic 
dann noch die bei Virdung genannte drite Art kleine Geig: 
{ohne Biinde und von ganz verschiedener form) ebenfalls in Diska 
Alt, Tenor und Bals. 


Bis 1600 erscheinen unter den Blasnstrumenten als neue | 
findungen die Sordunen, Doppionen, Cenamusen, Bassanelli u 
Schryari (Schreierpfeifen), welche yon Priprius in seinem ,,Syntag’ 
musicum“2) besprochen und abgebildet sid. Dagegen kommen 
bereits veraltet nicht mehr vor: die Rufspfeif (oder Rauschpfeit 
das Gemfenhorn, das Platerspil (Blaterpfeit). 


1) Martin Agricola, geb. 1486 zu Sorau, # der Musik einer der ers 
Meister seiner Zcit, war Cantor und Musikdirekor zu Magdeburg, woselbst 
1556 starb. Von ihm sind mehrere Werke tiber Musik vorhanden. Das hie 
beziigliche fihrt den Titel: Mufica infirumental? deudjd) yun welder begriffen 
wie man nad) dem qejange aujy manderley Pfeifjen fenen fol, Yuh wie anff die Dr 
Harffen, Lauten, Geigen, vnd allerleyy Infirument nd Sebtenfpiel, mad) Dev re 


gearunbeten Tabelthur fer) abjufesen. Wart. Wgricol. Geben 3u Magdeburg am 
Bartholomei. 1528. Gedriictt gu Wittenberg durd) Grorgen haw. MDXXiX, Di 
interessante ganz in gereimten Versen abgefalst« kleine Schrift, welche nocl 
zwei spiteren Ausgaben 1532 und 1542 erschiena ist, enthialt die Abbildun 
aller damals iiblichen Musikinstrumente in sauben Holzschnitten und ist aus 
dem mit zalreichen erlaiiternden Tabellen, Notaschriften, Skalen und Tab: 
turen ausgestattet. t 


2) Michael Praetorius, berzoglich braunsdiweigischer Kapellmeister 
beriihmter Organist (geb. 1571 zu Kreuzberg in “hiiringen, gest. 1021 zu Wol 
biittel), Verfasser des ,,Syntagma musicum“, Witenberg 1615 und 1619, 3 Ba 
mit einem Biandchen: ,,fheatrum Instrumentorm seu Sciagraphia‘‘ Wol 
biittel 1620, worin alle damals gebraiichlichen, wie auch die bereits veralte 
Instrumente in gelungenen Holzschnitten abgebidet sind. 


Historische Gliederung, 


(. Die dritte Periode von der Mitte des 18, Jahrhunderts 
bis in die neuere Zeit. 


Waldhorn 105—107. 

Posaunen go. Qg2. I51. 

Trompeten 89. 91. 93. 97. 98. gg. 201. 203. 
Claryphon und Bombardon 88. 150. 

Ophicleide 207. 

Signal-, Klappen-, Fltigelhorn etc. 87.94. 95.96. 202. 203. 


Oboe 59. 66. 

Englisches Horn 24. 41. 

Fagott 44. 65. 69. 70. 

Bassethorn 63. 64. 179. 

Klarinette 19. 54—58. 60—62. 
Quer-Pfeifen und -Fléten 28. 29. 33. 
Dudelsack 207. 

Flageolet 35. 


Harfe 169. 

Zither 112. 118. 

Maute 111. 115. 

Mandoline 110. 

Theorbe 130. 

Gamba (Modell) 165. 

Sackgeige 124. — (Modell) 166. 
Stockgeige 117. 

Nagelgeige 127. 128. 
Holzharmonika 142. 

Pianoforte 143. 200. 

Kielfliigel 156. 170. 
Holzharmonika 143. 

-Melophon 163. 

Mechanische Schlagharfe und Organochordium 146. 157. 
Halbmond 138. 139. 140. 


) s4° ~ 
8 Gliederung nach Gattungen. 


Versuchen wir nun die Instrumente in eine 


| Gliederung nach Gattungen 

ii zu bringen und zwar unter Berticksichtigung ihrer eige 

| ttmlichen Intonirung, so erscheinen folgende Gruppen ut 
Unterabteilungen. 


A. Blasinstrumente. 


a) Von Holz, Horn, Elfenbein ete. ete. 


Japerhormen ta92. 93) a\5es7ie «2B Ome es 
Kriegshorn 178. 

Zinken 46. 48. 51. 52. 

Alpenhorn 100. IO1. 


| Mit kesselférmigem Mundstiick. 
I 


He Mundstiick mit Doppelschnarrplittchen aus sogenannten 
spanischem Rohr. 


Schalmei 36. 49. 50. 
Krummhorn 67. 
Rankett 68. 

Oboe 38. 30. 
Diskantoboe 22. 59. 
Altoboe 18. 41. 
Bassetoboe 66. 
Oboe d’amour 21. 
Englisches Horn 24. 
Bassfagott 44. 70. 
Fagottino 65. 69. 


Durch den sog. Klarinettkopf mit einem Schnarrplittchen a 
spanischem Rohr. 

WE Klarinett 19. 20. 56. 57. 58. 60. 

Bassetklarinett 54. 55. O1. 62. 

Bassethorn 63. 64. 179. 


Gliederung nach Gattungen. 


Querpfeifen und Querfléten. 


Feldpfeife 28. 
Querfléte 29. 30. 


Plock- und Labialfléten. 
Blockfléten 4. 5. 6. 7. 8. 12. A fil, 
Diskantschnabelfléten g. rr. 
Tenorblockfléte 30. 32. 
Bassschnabelflote 10. 31. 43. 
Doppelschnabelfléte (Flachfléte) 23. 
Doppelflageolet 35. 
Vogelpfeife 131. 
Dolzfléte 27. 

Sackpfeifen. 

Polnischer Bock 25. 
Dudelsack 207. 
Pfeifenkérper einer Sackpfeife 53. 


Eunuchenpfeife 26. 37. 40. 


b) Von Metall. 


Mundstiick mit dem Kérper vereint. 


Jagdhorn 74. 
Kriegshorn 75. 


Mit Mundstiick. 
Posaune 78. 79. 84. go. 
Altposaune 83. 
Bassposaune 92. 
Waldhorn 105—107. 
Trompeten 80. 81. 82. 85. 86. 
Stangentrompeten 89. 1. 97. 98. 99. 
Schlangentrompete 93. 
Es-Trompete 201. 
Chromatische Trompete 203. 


IO Gliederung nach Gattungen. 


Signal- und Naturhorn 87. 204. 
Klappenhorn 94. 95. 202. 
Fligelhorn 90. 

Claryphon 88. 

Bombardon 150. 

Ophicleide 207. 


B. Saiteninstrumente. 


a) Die mit den Fingern oder einem Plektrum gerissen od 
geschnellt werden. 

Harfen 126. 131. 163. 160. 
TLawa(ieye rin, Weak, 1h u(6), 
Doppellaute 115. 
Mandolinen 108. I10. 
Theorbe 130. 
Lautentheorbe 109. 
Quinterne 1109. 
Scheitholt 125. 132. 
Zithern (Gebirgs-) 112. 11 
Italicnische Zither 120. 


oo 


b) Die mit dem Bogen gestrichen werden, 

Geigen (Armgeigen): 

Bratsche 113. 

Stockgeige 117. 

Taschengeige 124. 
Violen (Kniegeigen) 104. 121. 

Baryton 103. 
Brettviolen, die aus einem ausgehdhlten Holzst 

bestehen: 

Violine 123. 

Lautenviola 1209. 

Lautenbassetchen 130. 


¢) Saiteninstrumente, die mit Kléppeln geschlagen werde 


Cymbal (Hackbrett) 145. 155. 162. 164. 


Gliederung nach Gattungen. 


d) Saiteninstrumente mit Olayiatur oder Tasten. 
Clavichord 144. 
Kielfligel 156. 170. 
Fortepiano 143. 200. 
Bauernleier 160. 
Orgelleier 161. 
Saiteninstrumente mit Hiimmerchen, welche durch eine 
Walze gehoben werden. 


Mechanisches Organochordium 146. 
Mechanische Schlagharfe 157. 


f) Athiopische und indoegyptische Saiteninstrumente, 
Bulgarisches Tambur 152. 

Kissar (athiopische Lyra) 153. 

Balalaika (russische Pandora) 154. 


C. Instrumente, welche durch Wind (Blasbalg) intonirt 
werden, 


Mit Metallzungen. 
Regal 167. 
Melophon 168. 


D. Schlag- und Klingelinstrumente. 


a) Welche mit Tierhaut iiberzogen und mit Schlegeln oder den 
Fingern geschlagen werden. 


Trommeln 147. 148. 1409. 
Tamburin 137. 
b) Aus Brettchen oder Holzstiiben bestehende, die mit Kléppeln 
geklopft werden. 
Xylorganum 141. 
Holzharmonika 142. 


¢) Deren Intonation durch Stossen oder Schiitteln erfolgt. 


Halbmond oder Schellenbaum 138. 139. 140. 


\ 
1 


| 
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ele? Gliederung nach Gattungen. 


BE. Friktionsinstrumente. 


Nagelgeige 127. 128. 


—t 
== 


F. Curiosititen. 


Modell einer Gamba 105. 

3 »  Sackgeige 166. 
Geige und Guitarre aus Cigarrenbrettchen gefertigt 1; 
159. 


III. Spezialkataloe 


der 


Musikinstrumente.}) 


Die Musikinstrumente befinden sich im Saal 13 des 
ersten Stockwerkes. Sie sind teils gruppenweise in Schau- 
kasten und auf Gestellen, teils einzeln an den Wanden des 
Saales aufgestellt. 


(Die Mafse sind in Centimetern (em) angegeben; der am 
Schlusse beigesetzte Buchstabe bezeichnet die Stimmung.) 


I. Schaukasten. 


Nummer 1—43 und 177. 


1. Ridenhorn aus Narwalzahn mit 10 scharfen pris- 
matischen, etwas geschlungenen Langsrippen, an der 
Miindung mit einer vergoldeten, blattartig ausge- 
zackten Kinfassung; das Mundstiick in das Bein ein- 
geschraubt, 26,5 cm. d 
Rtidenhorn aus Elfenbein, sanft gebogen, mit 
Schnitzwerk; von einer halbrunden Stableiste spiral- 
formig umwunden, die in der Mitte des Instruments 
durch ein Doppelgesims unterbrochen ist; dieses 


1) Die technischen Angaben iiber Benennung, Stimmung, Besaitung, Ton- 
age etc. der in der Sammlung vorhandenen alten Instrumente verdanken wir 
er Giite des k, Universitiitsprofessors Herrn Dr, v. Schafhiiutl. 
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Spezialkatalog der Musikinstrumente. 


letztere sowie die Mtindung sind mit fein geschni 
nem Blattkranz umgeben; das Mundstiick aus \ 
goldetem Messing ist mit gravirten Blattern verzi 
28cm. cis 
Rtiidenhorn aus Narwalzahn mit einem dich 
Netze von rhombischen Knoépfchen bedeckt; das Mu 
stick in das Bein eingedreht, 29 cm. ¢ 

Von den ,,Riidenhérnern“, welche kurzweg ,,Rufhorn 
oder ,,Jagdruf“ und wegen ihrer dem Zinken ahnlichen F 
auch ,,Zinken‘’ genannt wurden, gebrauchte man dreie 
Arten: Zinken mit hellem Laut, Halbridenhorner 
mittlerem und Rtidenh6Orner mit tiefem Ton. 
Blockfléte, Flite a bec, aus Elfenbein von Avp/ 
24,5 cm. 6 
Blockfl6éte mit schwarzem Schnabel und schwar; 
Rand an der Miindung, 31 cm. ¢ 
Blockfléte von /. C. Denner, 44 cm. g 
Blockfléte, 45 cm. gis 
Blockfloéte; der Schnabel aus Elfenbein, der Kér 
aus Bux mit Schildpatt tiberzogen von /. /&% 
50,5 cm. gz 
Diskantfloéte aus Elfenbein von Azpfer/ mit Klay 
60cm. 4d 
Bassschnabelflote von Elfenbein von Azp/ 
g6cm. 4d 
Diskantfléte von Rippert, 60cm. a 
Blockfléte von //ey/z; der Korper aus Bux 
Schildpatt tiberzogen, 50,5 cm. ¢g 
Schnabelfléte, fltte 4 bec aus Elfenbein 
Rippert, 45 cm. gis 


. Flate a bec aus Elfenbein von Avpfer/, 44 cm. 


Flate a4 bec aus Elfenbein von /. C. Den 
44cm. ¢ 


. Flaite a bec, Blockfléte mit schwarzem Schn:z 


und Rand, 31cm. ¢ 
Blockfléte aus Elfenbein von Aippert, 24,5 cm. 


Die Benennung ,,Schnabelfléte‘’ (fltite 4 bec) erhielt 
Instrument wegen des rundlichen Ausschnittes am Mundst 


~ 
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durch welchen dieses eine einem breiten Vogelschnabel ihn- 
liche Gestalt erhalten hat. Sieben Tonlocher vorne und eines 
fiir den Daumen riickseits vermitteln die Tone. Manchmal 
sind auf der Vorderseite unten zwei Lécher nebeneinander 
angebracht, welche zur Modulation der Resonanz dienlich 
sind und nicht, wie Priitorius irrtiimlich meint, um die linke 
oder rechte Hand beim Spiel brauchen zu kénnen, Das In- 
strument, dessen Tonumfang durch die ganze chromatische 
Tonleiter von ¢ bis zum g gehen kann, war in acht verschie- 
denen Dimensionen vorhanden. von denen im Beginn des 
16. Jahrhunderts bereits vier bekannt waren, Die grosseren 
Arten wurden durch die sogenannte S-Rohre, wie der Fagott 
intonirt. 

Die acht Stimmen sind: 

I. klein Flétlein oder Exilent, 

2, Diskantfléte, eine Quart niederer, 
3. Diskantfléte, eine Qnint niederer als die erste 
Art, ; 

. Altfléte, eine Octay niederer als die erste Art, 

- Tenorfléte, eine Quint niederer als die Altfléte, 
Bassetfléte, noch um eine Quint niederer, 
Bassfl6te, wieder eine Quint niederer als die 
vorige Art, 

Grossbass, eine Octay niederer als die Bassetflote. 

Zu einem vollstindigen Akkord oder Stimmenwerk!) waren 
21 Instrumente erforderlich, wozu 1, 2, 3, 7 je zweifach, 
4, 5, 6 je vierfach und 8 einfach besetzt sein mussten, 

Die Blockfléten waren yom 13. bis ins 18, Jahrhundert in 
Gebrauch. Die kleineren Arten kamen auch als fitite douce, 
flauto dolce vor, diirfen aber unter dieser Benennung nicht mit 
der eigentlichen Dolzfléte verwechselt werden. 

Gleiche Art der Intonation mit den Blockfloéten hatte auch 
die Schwiegel- oder Schwigelpfeife, auch Stamen- 
tienpfeife genannt. Sie war in Diskant, Tenor und Bass 
vorhanden; letzterer — der 30 Zoll lange Stamentien- 
bass — wurde durch eine gerade abwirts gehende Messing- 
rohre angeblasen. Obwohl das Instrument nur drei Resonanz- 
locher hatte — eines hievon fiir den Daumen — welche unten 
bei dem kleinen Schallbecher sich befinden, war es doch im 
Stande, 16 Téne zu geben: vom q@ bis te. Beim Spiel 


1) Unter Akkord oder Stimmwerk verstand man simmtliche Instrumente ein 

ind derselben Art, aber von verschiedenen Grissen und verschieden im Umfang 

rer Téne vom untersten Bass, eines nach dem andern bis zum khéchsten Dis- 

"kant. Auf solche Weise konnte man die simmtlichen Hauptstimmen: Diskant, 
It, Tenor, Bass in ihrem ganzen Umfange beisammen haben. 


16 
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traktirte man es mit der linken Hand allein, wiihrend 
rechte eine dazu gehGrige kleine Handtrommel mit ei 
Koppel schlug. 


Altoboe, braun, von Lindner, mit drei Klapy 
FOCI 


Erfinder und Erfindungszeit der Oboe sind nicht beka 
Pratorius fiihrt selbe als solche noch nicht an, Er erw: 
nur bei dem Kapitel tiber die Pommern, dass dieselben 
den Italienern ,,Bombardo oder bombardone“, von den F 
zosen ,,Houtbois‘‘, von den Englindern ,,Hoboyen“ gene 
wurden, Nach dieser Angabe ist daher die Oboe aus 
kleineren Arten der Pommern, den sogenannten ,,Schalmei 
hervorgegangen, was gegen die Mitte des 18. Jahrhund 
gewesen ist, 

Zweierlei Arten von Oboen gab es, eine gréssere und ¢ 
kleinere. Zur ersteren gehdrte die sanftténende Oboe d’an 


oder Oboe luonga, franz. hautbois d’amour — aufgefiihrt mw 
Nr 21 — mit einem Ambitus von a bis h und die Oboe b: 


(grand hautbois). Beide Arten sind aber Ende des vori 
Jahrhunderts bereits wieder ausser Gebrauch gekommen. 
kleinere Art, die Diskantoboe oder Oboe piccola — Nr. 22 
mit dem Tonumfang von h bis q@ fand um 1720 im Orche: 
Kingang, indem sie die dort herrschende ,,Schalmei‘ oder ' 
»,Diskantpommer“ ihren Vorginger und ihr Vorbild, 9 
driingte. Einige Jahre spater, um 1727, brachte der Biirg 
meister von Rastenberg, Gerhard Hoffmann, eine Verbesser 
an, indem er zuerst eine Klappe anwendete. Um 1735 wu 
die Oboe durch die Briider Besozzi in Paris mit Beifall 
Konzertinstrument eingefiihrt; in Deutschland brachte 
Barth um 1780 zur Aufnahme und Geltung. Bald wurde 
als Konzert- und Saloninstrument beliebt und fand dann a 
in der kurbaierischen Armee bei der neueingefiihrten Mili 
musik Anwendung, daher die Feldmusiker auch seitdem 
Benennung ,,Hoboisten“ fiihrten, welche sie bis in die neué 
Zeit beibehalten haben, 

Vom Diskantpommer unterscheidet sich die Oboe besond 
dadurch, dass die Mundstiickplattchen unmittelbar zwiscl 
die Lippen genommen wurden, wodurch erst Seele in 
Spiel gebracht werden konnte, wihrend bei den sogenann 
Pommern das Mundstiick frei in einer Birne stand, du 
deren Schnabel die Luft angeblasen wurde. 

Das Instrument neuerer Konstruktion gibt eine vollkomn 
chromatische Tonfolge. 

Die Pommern oder Bombarden, von welchen die Ol 
abstammt (vom italienischen bombare, brummen); waren | 
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im 17. Jahrhundert vielgebrauchtes Instrument, Thre verschie- 
denen Arten waren: 

I. der grosse Basspommer oder Bombardone, ein 
ungeheiieres, beinahe 3 m langes Instrument mit einem 
Tonumfang vom Contra F bis zum f der kleinen 
Oktav, 
der gemeine Basspommer, Bombardo, mit einem 
Ambitus von € bis ¢, 

. der Tenor- oder auch Bassetpommer von G bis g 
mit 4 Klappen, 

. der grosse Altpommer oder sogenannte Nicolo 
von ¢ bis g, mit einer Klappe, 

. der kleine Altpommer, Bombardo piccolo yon 
von g bis dd, 

- der Diskantpommer oder die Diskantschalmei 
und 

7. die Kleinschalmei oder Piffaro. 

Dreizehn Instrumente gaben ein ganzes Stimmwerk, wozu 
der ,,Bombardone und die »Kleinschalmei“ ecinmal, der 
»,Bombardo piccolo dreimal, die ubrigen je zweimal besetzt 
sein mussten, 


Piccolo-Klarinette mit 3 Klappen, 40cm. f 


Klarinette von 7, C. Denner, 50cm. a 
Die Klarinette gibt alle Téne der diatonisch-chromatischen 


Tonleiter yom ¢ der kleinen Oktay bis zum f. Von den 
mehreren Arten und Stimmungen waren die C-, B- und 
A-Klarinetten im Orchester die gewohnlichsten. }) 

Erfunden wurde das Instrument von dem Blasinstrumenten- 
macher Christoph Denner (geb. 1655 zu Leipzig, gest. in 
Nirnberg 1707) um die Zeit yon 1690 bis 1700, 

Oboe d’amour, braun, von Dotzel, mit 3 Klappen; 
das Rohr fehlt, 60 cm. g 

Diskantoboe mit 2 Klappen, 61 cm. ¢ 
Doppelschnabelfléte, sog. Flachfléte (flate 
harmonique) mit 14 Tonléchern in einer Doppel- 
reihe und einem fiir den Daumen; Koérper flach aus 
einem Sttick gearbeitet, 31 cm. ¢ 

Englisches Horn, (ital. corno inglese) mit 
Leder tiberzogen; 6 offene Tonlécher und 6 Klappen 
von Lhrlich in Wien, 75 OO CII Et: 


SSS 


t) Schlegl aus Kassel lieferte zur kurfiirstlichen Kammermusik in Miinchen 
im Jahre 1772 vier Douce-Klarinetten um 80 fl. 
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Ist eigentlich nur eine vergrésserte Art der Oboe, v 
welcher es den Alt bildet. Gebraucht wurde das englische He 
hauptsiichlich im sechsten und siebenten Jahrzehnt des vorig 
Jahrhunderts. Da es seiner beinahe einen Halbkreis bildend 
Form wegen nicht gebohrt werden konnte, hat man es a 
zwei ausgestochenen Halften zusammengeleimt und mit Lec 
tiberzogen, dadurch aber die Reinheit des Tones beeintriichti 
weshalb es sich auch nicht sehr lange im Gebrauche erhalt 
hat.1) Intonirt wurde es wie die Oboe durch zwei feingeschab 
genau aufeinander gelegte Blittchen yon spanischem Rol 
welche an eine kleine Messingréhre, den ,,Stiefel‘’ gebund 
sind. Tonumfang von f¢ bis ¢ und noch weiter. 


25. Sackpfeife mit Blasbalg (polnischer Bock, Musett 
mit 7 Tonléchern ftir die Finger und einem fiir di 
Daumen nebst 2 Stimmhérnern b und f; der Blasbal 
das Mittelsttick und die Miindungen der Horner sii 
mit Nageln und Messing beschlagen. 


Die Erfindung, dass der Windsack der Sackpfeife dur 
einen Blasbalg aufgeblasen wird, schreibt man einem gewiss 
Colin Muset, Offizier des K6nigs von Novarra, Thiba 
de Champagne zu, von welchem das Instrument auch sein 
franzosischen Namen erhalten hat. 


Die Sackpfeife in ihrer urspriinglichen Form ohne Bl: 
balg, die ,,Schaferpfeife, Schaforgel‘‘ (franz. Cornemuse, it: 
Cornamusa)?) war bis zu Beginn dieses Jahrhunderts 
Deiitschland, Polen, Italien, Frankreich, Savoyen und besonde 
an den stidlichen Abhingen der Centralalpen beim Vol 
haiifig im Gebrauch. Heiite kommt sie nur mehr vereinze 
hie und da vor, Fir die Schotten ist die Sackpfeife no 
gegenwartig Nationalinstrument, 


Neben dem zum intoniren bestimmten Rohr besitzt d 
Instrument noch andere Rohren, die aber immer nur 
einem und demselben Tone mitsummen und ,,Stimmer 
oder ,, Hummeln“ genannt werden 


Als yerschiedene Arten von Sackpfeifen erscheinen: 


I. der ,,grosse Bock‘, mit einem grossen Hor 
Stimmung G6, 


1) Erst in der neuesten Zeit hat es Rossini in seinem », Wilhelm Tell‘ 18 
und Meyerbeer in seinem ,,Robert der Teufel‘ 1831 und vorziiglich in di 
, Huguenotten“ 1836 mit grossem Erfolg angewendet, dass es Liszt in Unga 
wieder in das Orchester einfiihrte. 

2) Cornamusa hiess auch ein noch im 17. Jahrhundert beliebtes Bla 
instrument, welches unten verschlossen, den Ton durch Seitenliécher abga 
Sechs Instrumente gaben einen Akkord, 
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. der ,,Bock‘, um eine Quart héher, auch mit einem 
langen Horn als Stimmer, ira tiefen C, 

. die ,,Schaper- oder »ochiferpfeife™ mit 
2 Stimmrohren, h und ¢; hat kein Daumenloch wie 
die tibrigen Arten, welche daher auch eine reinere 
Intonation haben. Dieses Instrument ist die eigent- 
liche , schafersackpfeife‘, welche das Schalmeirohr als 
Pfeifenk6rper hat, und in dieser Verbindung in Frank- 
reich Chalemie heisst,1) 

4. die ,, Hummel oder das »Htimmelchen* mit 
den Stimmern f¢ und ¢, und die kleinste Art 

5: » Dudey“ mit drei Stimmréhren: es h os. 

Die Magdeburger Sackpfeife hat 2 Stimmer und 2 Ton- 
rohren, 

In der einfachsten Form kannten die Sackpfeife schon die 
Juden und die Griechen. Darstellungen derselben findet man 
auf einem antiken Basrelief in der Villa Albani und auf einer 
Miinze des Nero. 


Etinuchen- oder Resonanzpfeife. 


Der Hauptteil des Instrumentes ist die mit runden Léchern 
durchbrochene hohle Kugel, die oben eine weite vierseitige 
Oeffnung hat. Die Tonéffnung der eigentlichen Pfeife, auf 
welcher die Kugel aufsitzt, ist mit einem Goldschlagerhiutchen 
uberspannt. Dieses wirkt als Sing- und Resonanzk6rper, als 
eine Art von Trommelfell und gibt blos die Téne wieder 
modifizirt und yerstirkt, welche man oben hineinsingt. Das 
Instrument hat unter der Kugel nur ein Loch, die itibrigen 
auf der Pfeife markirten Lécher sind blind. 


Griffsttick einer Dolz-G-Fléte; der obere Teil 
mit dem Mundstiick fehlt; 18. Jahrh., 52,5 cm. g 
Schweizerpfeife, auch Feldpfeife genannt, von 


J. Bauer in Wien, 44 cm. a 

Bis zum Ende des vorigen Jahrhunderts war die Feld- 
pfeife mit der Trommel die einzige Kriegsmusik des Fuss- 
volkes.?) Agricola (1529) fiihrt sie bereits in den Dimensionen 
der 4 Tonarten vor. 

Die Feldpfeife gehért in die Gruppe der ,,Querpfeifen“, 
hat auch, wie diese, 6 Tonlocher, erfordert jedoch nach Pra- 
torius absonderliche Griffe, welche mit jenen der iibrigen 
Querpfeifen nicht ganz iibereinstimmen. Die letztere (ital. 
Traverso oder Tiffaro) umfasst eine natiirliche Tonreihe von 

1) vgl_ Nr. 49 S. 23. 
2) In der kurbaierischen Armee wurden die ,,Pfeifen** 1789 aufgehoben. 
5 *¥ 
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15 (a bis d) und im Falset sogar von 19 T6nen, Zu ein 
Stimmwerk ziilten 2 Diskant, 2 Basse und 4 Alt oder Teno. 
die kleineren Arten sind in den hoheren Oktaven sehr sch 
und durchdringend. 


29. Querflote mit Cis-Klappe von of in Par 
60,5 cm, Ende des 18. Jahrhunderts. ¢ 


Die Querflédte hat (bekannt als deutsche Flite, fitte a 
mande, fifite douce oder Flétuse) konische Bohrung uné unt 
scheidet sich hiedurch wesentlich von den iilteren Querpfeif 
welche cylindrisch gebohrt sind. }) 

Alle Téne von @ bis ais oder h durch die ganz ck 
matische Tonleiter bilden ihren Ambitus. Von den nehre 
Arten war die gewohnlichere die sogenannte D-Fléte, di 
gab es noch eine , Liebesfléte‘’ (flfite damour), welkhe 
eine Terz, ferner eine Terzflote, welche um eint kle 
Terx, eine Quart- und eine Oktavfléte (flauto piccc 
dann eine Es-Fléte, welche um eine kleine None und ¢ 
Oktavterzfléte, welche um eine Dezime héher stind, 
die D-Fléte. Alle diese Arten unterscheiden sich nr dt 
ihre Dimensionen, im Bau waren sie sich alle gany gle 


30. Tenorblockflote aus Elfenbein mit dem 5-R 
und einer Klappe, von Denner, 87 cm. f 


Das Instrument trigt auf dem Elfenbeinrohr die nit T 
geschriebene Inschrift: Herr Graf Von Seefeld hat dit 
Instrument zum Aufheben gegeben, den 31 Merz 1800. 
die Sammlungen des Nationalmuseums erst 1855 kegor 
haben, ist die angefiihrte Notiz hieher ohne Belang. 

23. Flite a.bec, Bassschnabelflote von Ahc 
holz; die S-RG6hre fehlt, 126cm. B 

32. Flaite a bec, Tenorfléte von Ahornholz, mit & 
Klappe, wird oben an der Kante durch cing S 
angeblasen; von /. C. Denner, gocm. © 

33. Querfléte mit Cis-Klappe von Zo/ in P: 
60,5 cm. Ende des 18. Jahrhunderts. ¢ 

34. Flate a bec von Buchsbaum, mit Schnitzw 


Hie (ereelee GI 


1) Uber die zur kurfiirstlichen Hof- und Kammermusik gefertigten I 
mente enthalten die Hofzalamtsrechnungen folgende Angaben; Wolfg. The 


‘Kunstdrechsler zu ,,Baraith‘‘ lieferte im jure 1753 zwei ,,flutrovers‘ (fat 


verse), um 30fl.; Johann Kricke im Jahre 1769 vier , flutroversiers mit. 
um 109 fl.; Schleg! in Kassel erhielt 1772 fiir ein Klavier und ,,flutrovers® 
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. Doppelflageolet aus Bux von JAllenhauer 
Fulda, mit 7 Klappen, 11 Tonléchern, 48cm. @ 

1865 um 8 fl. angekauft. 

Als Erfinder dieses Instrumentes wird Bain bridge in 
London angegeben. 
. Schaferschalmei aus einem Stick gefertigt, mit 
7 Tonléchern, wovon das untere im Schallbecher 
doppelt, 47 cm. es 
. Resonanzpfeife; dieselbe wie Nr. 26, der untere 
Teil mit dem Becher fehlt, 42 cm. 
. Oboe mit 3 Klappen und 6 Tonléchern, von welchen 
die mittleren doppelt und 2 im Becher; ohne Rohr. 
Von W. KRESS. b 
. Oboe, dieselbe wie in voriger Nummer. 
. Resonanzpfeife wie jene unter Nummer 26 auf- 
gefiihrte, 63 cm. 
. Altoboe, das gleiche Instrument wie jenes unter 
Nummer 18, 78 cm. f 
. Etui von Pappendeckel, mit geschabten Rohr- 
blattchen ftir Mundstiicke von Oboen, Klarinette etc. 
. Flate a bec, grosse Bassfléte von Ahornholz 
mit S-Rohe; die Messingreife an den Einzapfungen 
mit gravirtem Laubwerk und der Bezeichnung: HAS 
RAVCH VON SCHRATT, 179 cm. ¢ 


Il. Schaukasten. 
Nummer 44—77. 178. 179. 


. Fagott, braun, mit 11 Klappen, 7 Ténldéchern, 


it 2(6) (eeay, 3.0 
Erfinder des Fagotts (ital. Fagotto, franz. Basson) war der 
Kanonikus Alfranio in Ferrara 1539. Man beniitzte fiinf — 
Arten. Die grésseren derselben: 
der Quartfagott und der um einen Ton tiefer stehende 
Quintfagott hiessen Doppelfagotte. An diese reihen 
sich dann: 
der Choristfagott, um eine Quart hoher als der 
Quartfagott, 
der Fagott piccolo und 
der Diskant. 
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Acht Instrumente bildeten ein Stimmwerk mit den Doppe 
fagotten und dem Diskant je einmal, dem piccolo zweim 
und dem Chorist dreimal. Seine weitern Benennungen Do 
cian, Dulcian (ital. Dolcesuono) verdankt der Fagc 
seiner milden und sanften Resonanz, durch welche e} si 
yor den Pommern auszeichnete und dieselben auch verdringt 


45. Rtiidenhorn aus Ebenholz, 34 cm. b oder h 
46. Diskantzink, das zinnerne Mundsttick mit ein 
eingepressten unkenntlichen Marke und den grob ei 
geritzten Zeichen: KOPAC - PAL. A. 1700, 35 cm. 
47. Futteral von Leder zum Zink Nr. 51, 58 cm, 
48. Cornetto muto mit Cis-Klappe, 57 cm. c 


Der Zink (ital. cornetto) ist eines der iltesten unter d 
noch bekannten Blasinstrumenten mit Tonléchern, das sich 
seiner urspriinglichen Form fast unverindert erhalten het w 
noch bei Beginn des gegenwartigen Jahrhunderts nichi ga 
ausser Gebrauch gekommen war. Er war der gewdhnlic 
Begleiter der pomphaften Posaune bei allen feierlichen oc 
festlichen Offentlichen Gelegenheiten. Besonders bedienten si 
des Zinken die Stadtmusiker oder Stadtpfeifer bei dem sos 
nannten A bblasen, wie auch bei dem Neujahrblaser 

Der Zink hat 6 Tonlécher fiir die Finger und eines | 
den Daumen der linken Hand bei einem Tonumfang vy 
a bis ¢ durch alle Téne der diatonisch-chromatischen Tx 
leiter; der starke durchgreifende Ton ist aber sehr ‘chy 
anzublasen. 

Man hatte zweierlei Arten, den geraden und d 
krummen Zink, ersterer war entweder 

1. der gerade Zink mit einem eigens aufgesteck 
Mundstiick, cornetto diritto oder 

2. Cornetto muto, wegen seines sanftern ruhigen T 
der stille Zink genannt, bei welchem das Mui 
stack mit dem Ké6rper in einem Stick ist. 


1) Die Stadtpfeifer, oder wie man sie auch gewonlich nannte, die Stz 
zinkenisten wurden aus der Innung der Musiker, welche als ,,Kunstpfeifer“ « 
eigene Zunft bildeten, genommen und von der Behdrde einer Stadt angest. 
Sie allein hatten das Recht bei allen éffentlichen Aufziigen, feierlichen 1 
gangen, Hochzeiten und andern ahnlichen Gelegenheiten mit ihren Gehilfen 
Musik zu besorgen; dafiir waren sie aber auch verpflichtet, bei der Kirch 
musik unentgeltlich mitzuwirken und an gewissen Festtagen zu einer gewi: 
Tageszeit auf dem Thurme Choralmelodien mit Blasinstrumenten auizyfal 
welches man das Abblasen nannte; als eine Art Vergiitung stand ihjen 
hinwieder die Befugniss des Neujahrblasens zu, welches darin bestand 
sie am Neujahrtage mit ihren Gesellen und Lehrlingen vor den Bebaysu. 
der Einwohner gegen ein Geldgeschenk mit Blasinstrumenten Musikstiicke 
tragen durften. 


II. Schaukasten, 


Der krumme Zink mit leichter Biegung ist, weil er 
nicht gebohrt werden konnte, aus zwei ausgestochenen Hiilften 
zusammengeleimt und mit schwarzem Leder uberzogen. 

Ein grosser Zink mit schwacher S- Biegung ist der 
cornetto torto oder corno, gemeiniglich cornou ge- 
nannt (bei Agricola heisst er ,,Xrumphorn“); er steht um 
eine Quart tiefer als der gemeine Zink. 


Eine kleinere Art ist der Quartzink (ital. cornettino) 1) 
um eine Quart héher als der gemeine Zink mit einem Ton- 
umfang von qd bis ¢. 


Der Zink ist wahrscheinlich das keren der Hebrder, ein 
Horn in Form des Zinken aus Widder- oder Rindshorn ge- 
macht, welches zur Ankiindigung des Gottesdienstes dient, 


Schaferpfeife, Schalmei von Poitou, fehlt das 
Rohr, Mundstiick von Elfenbein, Mittelstiick und Stiirze 
mit Messing beschlagen, 62 cm. 


Ist die eigentliche Schalmei, welche mit dem Luftsacke 
verbunden die ,,Schiifersackpfeife® (franz. chalemie) bildete.?) 
Sie war in der Schweiz, besonders im Kanton Appenzell, im 
Waadtland und in Unterwalden ein viel beliebtes Instrument, 
welches aber mit den 30er Jahren dieses Jahrhunderts auch 
dort zu verschwinden anfing und gegenwartig nur mehr hie 
und da noch vereinzelt bei Alpenhirten und Gebirgsbewohnern 
gefunden wird. Auf der Schalmei allein konnten die be- 
kannten Kuhreigen geblasen werden. Im Orchester hat sie 
Sich seit den 20er Jahren des vorigen Jahrhunderts verloren 
und der aus ihr hervorgegangenen Oboe den Platz eingeraumt. 
Ihre Intonation wird auf eine eigentiimliche Art bewerkstelligt. 
Das Rohr nemlich, durch welche das Instrument angeblasen 
wird, wurde nicht unmittelbar an die Lippen gesetzt, sondern 
ist von einer Kapsel umschlossen, in welche durch eine Spalte 
die eingeblasene Luft dringt und von da erst in den Pfeifen- 
korper gelangt. Diese Art der Intonation, welche die Schalmei 
mit der Oboe und den Pommern, als gemeinschaftliche Gattung 
gleich hat, benimmt der Resonanz alle Weichheit und macht 
den Ton grell und rauh, weil die feineren Modulationen, welche 
durch die Lippen nur in deren unmittelbarer Bertthrung mit 
dem Rohr hervorgebracht werden kénnen, dadurch vollstandig 
verloren gehen. 


1) Cornetto und cornettino sind die Verkleinerungsformen, cornone die 
Vergrésserungsform von corno, 


2) vgl. iiber ,,Sackpfeife« Nr. 25. 3, ,,Schaperpfeife Seite 19. 
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Die Schalmei umfasst die Tone von f bis zum w, es g 
aber Instrumente mit 2 Klappen, auf welchen das © errei 
werden kann. 

Die Versuche, die Schalmei zu verbessern und zu verv 
kommnen, fiihrten zur Erfindung der Oboe. 


Becherschalmei mit 8 Resonanzlochern fir « 
Finger und einem ftir den Daumen. Der Becher fel 
Chorzink ohne Mundstiick, mit Leder tiberzog 
58cm. a 
Chorzink mit Mundstiick aus Messing und 1 
Messing beschlagen, 55 cm. 
Schaferpfeife, Pfeifenkorper einer Sackpfeife, ¢ 
Rohr fehlt; Unterteil von Elfenbein, 33 cm. 
Bassetklarinett, schwarz lakirt, mit 4 Klapps 
Becher mit Messing beschlagen, Mitte des 18. Jal 
hunderts, 76 cm. f 
Bassetklarinett von C. Kraus mit 3 Klapp 
74 cm. f 
Klarinett mit 5 Klappen von St#egler in Miinch 
SGicm eS 
Klarinett mit 6 Klappen, die wbrigen fehl 
37cm. as 
Klarinett in F von /. W. Kenigsperger mit 3 Klappt 
52 can,  @ ; 
Hochdiskant-Oboe mit 6 Klappen, schadhé 
36 cm. 
Klarinett von /ouve in Paris, mit 5 Klapps 
der Schnabel von Silber, 59 cm. Db 
Bassetklarinett mit Messingreif beschlagen, 76 cm. 
Bassetklarinett mit 4 Klappen, von /% S. J 
87cm. e 
Bassethorn mit g Klappen, von O/fo in Ne 
kirchen, die Messingstiirze fehlt, 1801, 94 cm. ¢ 
Bassethorn mit 8 Klappen von Georg Gle 
105cm. ¢ 

Das Bassethorn (ital. corno bassetto) ist eigentlich nur e 
Klarinette in grésseren Dimensionen, mit welcher es, wiews 


im Bau verschieden, gleiche Intonation, Applikatur und gleick 
Ton hat. Seine erste Form war ein halber Kreisbogen, ¢ 


II. Schaukasten. 25. 


aus zwei ausgehohlten Holzhilften zusammengeleimt und mit 
Leder tberzogen war. Dann fiigte man das Instrument aus 
gebohrten Stticken zusammen, die in einem stumpfen Winkel 
aneinander gezapft wurden. Das Mittelstiick enthalt das 
»,Kiistchen“, in welchem die Tonréhre in dreifacher Windung 
liegt, so dass das Instrument, ohne deshalb an seinem Ton- 
umfang zu verlieren, eine bedeutende und bequeme Verkiirzung 
gewonnen hat. Der Schallbecher, welcher seiner weiten Aus- 
beugung wegen von Holz nicht hergestellt werden kann, ist 
von Messing, 

Das Bassethorn umfasst drei Oktaven von » bis ¢ durch 
alle Tone der chromatischen Tonleiter; yon den 15 Ton- 
lochern werden 8 mit Klappen regiert. Die Resonanz war 
mild und tonreich, 


Erfunden wurde es 1770 in Passau, der Name des Er- 
finders ist aber nicht bekannt geworden; Theodor Lotz in 
Petersburg brachte 1780 eine Verbesserung an, doeh ist das 
Instrument, welches im ersten Jahrzehent des gegenwirtigen 
Jahrhunderts noch nicht allgemein bekannt war, bald wieder 
ausser Gebrauch gekommen, 


Fagottino von C. Araus mit 3 Klappen, 80cm. f 


Bassetoboe, der oberste Teil dieser Bassoboe, an 
welchem das Rohr angesteckt wird, ist ein konisches 
Messingrohr, in einen Kreisbogen zusammengewunden, 
der einen Durchmesser von 13 cm hat. Das Instru- 
ment hat 5 Klappen, von denen eine fehlt und ein 
offenes Tonloch am obern Teile, zwei Lécher am 
Becher bleiben immer offen; bezeichnet ist es I. I. R., 
04cm. ¢ 


Krummhorn mit geschnitzten Ornamenten. Das Rohr 
in der Biichse und 2 Klappen fehlen, 37 cm. ¢ 


Das Krummhorn hat seinen Namen von dem in einem 
starken Bogen aufwarts gekriimmten unteren Teil. Bereits 
im 15. Jahrhundert kommen die ,»,<romphorner“ oder ,,Pfeiffen‘ 
in vier Arten vor, von denen die grésste vom © bis zum g 
reichte, die zweite vom c bis zum c, dritte vom g¢ bis zum a 


und letzte vom ¢ bis zum qd; zu einem vollstandigen Akkord 
waren neun Instrumente erforderlich. Dabei war der Klein 
Diskant Exilent und der Grossbass je einmal, der Diskant 
und der Bass je zweimal, der Alt oder Tenor dreimal besetzt. 
Intonirt wurde es durch ein Oboerohr, welches in einer Biichse 


mit einem Mundloch steckt. Die Resonanz vermittelte ein 
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Daumenloch und 6 Lécher vornen, dann noch 2 Locher un 
welche immer offen blieben. 


Rankett, Stock- oder Ragettenfagott, Bass¢ 
in nuce, aus Ahorn mit S-Rohr, 19 cm hoch, Du 
messer gcm. C 


War ein beliebtes Bassinstrument, wird aber von Virc 
und Agricola (1528) noch nicht erwihnt. In dem ku 
cylindrischen K6rper ist die in neunfacher Windung gebo; 
Tonrdhre enthalten, durch welche es einen Tonumfang gewi 
der seiner neunfachen Linge entspricht. Von den vielen “ 
léchern sind nur 11 zu gebrauchen, welche teils mit 
Fingern, teils mit den Ballen der Hinde bedeckt wer 
Intonirt wird es wie die Schalmei vermittels eines Rol 
iiber welches eine Kapsel mit einem Mundloch liegt. 

Man gebrauchte folgende Arten: 

den Grossbass, die grésste Art, welcher ein 4 
gebiet vom Contra © bis zum g umfasst, obwol 
nur eine Héhe von 27 cm hatte, 

den Bass mit einem Umfang von Contra F bis zu 

den Alt und Tenor vom © bis g, 

den Cant, die kleinste Art vom bis 4. 

Zu einem ganzem Stimmwerk gehdérten sieben Instfume 
wovon der Cant zweimal, der Alt dreimal, die beiden B 
je einmal zu besetzen waren. 

Ueber die Resonanz des Ranketts spricht sich Pratc 
keineswegs giinstig aus, er halt den Ton etwa von der 
wie wenn man ,,durch einen Kamm blast‘. Selbst ein ga 
Stimmwerk, glaubt er, wiirde ,,keine sonderliche gratiam®' 
winnen, doch sei es, von einem ,,guten Musiker geblas 
zur Begleitung von andern Blas- und Saiteninstrumenten — 
geeignet und ,,ein lieblich Instrument, sonderlich im Bass 
mutig und wol zu horen“. 

Zu Anfang des 18. Jahrhunderts hatte Joh. Chr. Der 
der Erfinder der Klarinette ein verbessertes Ranket, 
Stock- und Rakettenfagott verfertigt, allein mit 
gang des gegenwartigen Jahrhunderts gehorte auch diese 
den vergessenen Instrumenten. — 


Fagottino mit 3 Klappen; die Kapselawinge in 
Rohr fehlt, 70 cm. f 

Bassfagott, braun, mit 4 Klappen, 128 cm. 
Jagdhorn aus einem Steinbockshorn geschnii 
einen Drachen oder Lintwurm vorstellend, de 
Riickenwirbel durch die natiirlichen Buckeln des Ho 


II. Schaukasten. 


gebildet werden, Die Miindung mit Riemen umflochten. 
Lange 42 cm, Durchmesser der Mtindung 6 cm. 
5 


Jagerhorn aus Biffelhorn, mit réotlicher Farbung, 
das Mundsttick in das Horn eingesetzt, Linge 70 cm, 
Durchmesser der elliptischen Miindung 10 zu 12 cm. 
Jagerhorn aus einem Biffelhorn mit Ringen ftir die 
Riemen. Drei vergoldete Reifen, welche es umspannen, 
fiihren folgende Inschriften : 
der obere: PRO CHRISTO CORNV CONCINE 
VICTOR ERIS. 
der mittlere: VT DIIS PRINCIPIBVS MVNERA 
DAMVS. 
der untere: VENATORES FERAS CANES CON- 
VOCAT PROVOCAT REVOCAT.?) 
Das Mundsttick fehlt, Lange 90 cm, Mindungs- 
durchmesser 10 zu 12. 


Jagdhorn aus Messing zu einem Halbkreise gebogen, 


mit Schalltrichter, am cylindrischen Teile mit Saiten 
umwickelt, 97 cm, Miindungsdurchmesser 16 cm. 


Kriegshorn aus Messing in einen unregelmassigen 
Bogen gewunden, der sich in einen gezahnten Drachen- 
kopf endigt, 118 cm. 

Jagdhorn aus einem Ochsenhorn, das Mundstiick in 
einen Schlangenkopf geschnitten; an der Miindung 
ist ein Messingtrichter angesetzt, dessen Durchmesser 
12 cm hat; Lange 96 cm. 

Jagdhorn aus einem gewaltigen Biiffelhorn, an der 
Spitze geschnitzt, ohne Mundstiick, an der Miindung, 
deren Durchmesser 16 cm misst, mit schwungvollen 
Ornamenten, Laubwerk und phantastischen Tieren 
gravirt; Lange 87 cm. 


1) Wahrscheinlich stammt dieses Horn aus der herzoglichen Burg Trausnitz 
bei Landshut, deren reicher Bestand an Harnischen, Waffen und Riistzeiig aller 
Art spurlos verschwunden ist. In dem ,,Inventary tiber das Harnifch Hauls, Im 

chlofs Landfshuet, Anno 1562‘ aufgestellt von ,,hannfen Friefshamer harnalch- 
a, maifter zu Landfshuet“ ist aufgefiihrt: ,,Ain fiirftliches Jegerhorn mit vergulten 
Spangen“. 
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Tierhdrner, namentlich vom Steinbock, Ur (,,wisntesh 
und Biiffel gebrauchte man schon im héchsfen Altertum 
der Jagd sowohl, als im Kriege. Kaiser Valentinian I 
brauchte schon um die Mitte des 4. Jahrhunderts im f 
Biiffelhérner. Meilenweit, erzilt die Sage, h6rte man die 
hérner. Im Mittelalter nannte man sie Hift- oder eige 
Hiefhérner, von Hief, was so viel ist, als einen Sto: 
Horn machen, denn sie eigneten sich nur zu einem Ji 
oder zu Signalen, welche héchstens in ein paar Tone 
standen. Bereits im 16. Jahrhundert hatte man kreisf 
gewundene Jagdhorner aus Messing, die im Beginn des 17. 
hunderts in verschiedenen Gattungen vorhanden waren.}) | 
Ende des 17. Jahrhunderts aber verschwanden sowohl 
metallenen Jagdhorner, wie auch die Tierh6rner, um das 
bogige Waldhorn an ihre Stelle zu lassen. 
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Nummer 78 — 101. 


78. Posaune von Michael Nagel in Nurnberg 
Mundstiick; am Becher die Marke MN mit « 
Huhn eingravirt, um den Rand: MACHT MICE 
NAGEL NVR. 1656. 100 cm. es 

1858 um 12 fl. angekauft. 

79. Posaune ohne Mundstiick, die gravirte Marke 
ein laufendes Pferd mit I. C. K. und um den Ff 
MACHT IOHANN CARL KODISCH NVRNB 
1683, 105 cm. vty 

Wurde von der k. Hofmusik-Intendanz an das Nat 
museum abgegeben. 

Die Posaune war in ihrer dltesten Form eine sehr 
gerade ROhre, wie auch die Trompete und konnte 


1) Priatorius gibt in seinem Theatrum Instrumentorum Abbildung 
,,Jagerhérner“ aus Tierhérnern und aus Messing (Taf. XXII), letztere in 
einfachen kleinen Kreisbogen bestehend und mit zwei Ringen zum Ein 
einer Schnur versehen. Eine andere Abbildung auf Taf. VIII, ein He 
mehrfacher Kreiswindung und einem kleinen Bogen in der Nahe des 
stiickes darstellend, ,,eine Trummeten gleich einem Posthorn*, nennt er 
Trommet‘. Dass dieses Instrument, obwohl es Pritorius zu den Tro 
rechnet, ebenfalls ein Jigerhorn ist, ergibt sich aus dem in der Anmerkt 
Nr. 73 erwahnten Inventar aus der Burg Trausnitz von 1562, wo unter a1 
Jagdzeug vorkommt: ,,Ain grofz Pofthorn.“* — ,,Mer ain clains Poltho 
,,Zwaintzig grofs vnd clain Jager Horn in Riemen eingfafst“. 
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eigentlich als eine Trompete in grésserer Dimension gelten, 
wie auch das italienische Wort trombone nur eine grosse 
Trompete bedeutet. Bei Agricola und Virdung kommt das 
Instrument nur in einer einzigen Art yor, aber Priitorius 
kennt bereits deren mehrere mit Biigel und Ziigen, und er- 
wihnt solcher, die mit Krumbogen und Aufsetzstiicken ver- 
sehen sind. Derselbe fiihrt folgende Arten an; 


1. die Alt- oder Diskantposaune (Trombino), 


2, die gemeine rechte Posaune(Trombetta oder Trom- 
bone piccolo) mit einem Tonumfang von ¥ bis f, 

. die Quartposaune (trombon grando, trombone ma- 
jore), um eine Quart oder auch um eine Quint tiefer 
als die gemeine Posaune und eine Oktay unter der 
Altposaune, 

. die Oktayposaune (Trombone doppio oder la Trom- 
bone all ottava basso), noch einmal so gross als die 
_gemeine Posaune und um eine Oktay tiefer als diese; 
bei gutem Ansatz bis ins P? und © reichend. Von dem 
Kunstpfeifer Hans Schreiber 1615 erfunden. 

Hans Meuschel von Niirnberg, Hofmusiker des Kaisers 
Maximilian und Virtuos auf der Posaune, verfertigte schon 
1520 vorziigliche Instrumente, Papst Leo X liess bei ihm 
silberne Posaunen machen Damals galt die Posaune als eines 
der hervorragendsten Instrumente Bei allen Turnieren und 
Waffenspielen war sie neben der Trompete eines der unent- 
behrlichsten Blasinstrumente. Eine besondere Verwendung 
fand sie in Begleitung des Zinken bei der Kirchenmusik, sowie 
bei feierlichen Aufztigen, Hoffesten u. dgl. Aus der ganzen 
iibrigen Musik aber war die Posaune im spiatern Laufe der 
Zeit ganz und gar verschwunden, bis sie erst wieder durch 
Gluck und Mozart in die Oper eingefiihrt wurde, yon welchen 
der letztere sie in seinem ,,Don Juan‘ yerwendete. 


Trompete ohne Mundsttick; der Knauf in Mitte des 
Rohrs und Schallbecher sind mit schénen, gut styli- 
sirten gegossenen Ornamenten, Muscheln und Engels- 
kopfen in Hochrelief verziert. Die Marke ist ein 
laufender Hase mit W. H. und der Umschrift: MACHTS 
WILHELM HAAS NVRNBERG. Lange 57 cm. es_ 


Trompete mit Mundsttick, bezeichnet: MACHT 
FRIEDRICH EHE IN NVRMB und der Marke F. E. 
mit Stern, 78 cm. ¢ 

1862 um 11 fl. angekauft. 
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82. Trompete, dieselbe wie bei Nummer 80. e 


Die Ausstattung dieser Instrumente lisst erkennen 
sie eigens fiir kirchliche Zwecke angefertigt worden sit 


Von der k, Hofmusikintendanz mit Nr. 80 abgegeb: 


Die Trompete (,,vulgo Taratantara‘‘ nach Pritorius) 
allen Zeiten sowohl als Kriegsinstrument, wie bei der K 
und Profanmusik vorziigliche Anwendung gefunden, w 
anderes Instrument. Namentlich haben ihr Handel un 
in ihren grossen Kompositionen eine hervorragende 
eingeraumt. 1) 

Schon Virdung (1511) fiihrt uns zwei Arten vor: , 
trummet*® und ,,Clareta® oder ,,Clareton’. Die 
war yon schlankerem, feinerem Bau als die Feldtromp 
kleinerem Schalltrichter. Entsprechend diesen zwei 
der Trompete gab es auch zweierlei Arten, dieselbe zu 
das Prinzipal- oder Feldstiickblasen und das C 
blasen. Die erstere Art war beim Tusch, zum Tafe 
bei Hoffesten und allen ritterlichen Gelegenheiten, ¢ 
Kriegs- oder Feldstiicken anwendbar. Hiezu waren | 
mittleren Téne des Instrumentes zu gebrauchen, welch 
und schmetternd vorgetragen und durch besondere \ 
im Lippenansatz und Zungenschlige vervielfaltigt 
mussten. Der zweiten Art, des Clarinblasens, bedien 
sich beim Vortrage von feineren und solchen Tonstiick 
wenigstens fiir zwei Instrumente gesetzt waren, bei Cot 
feierlichen Aufziigen u. dgl., bei welcher das Clari 
immer die erste und zweite Trompete zu tibernehmen 
Zu solchen Vortriigen waren allein die héheren Tone 
struments geeignet, welche nur mit gemassigter Star] 
singbarem Klang intonirt werden durften. 

Das Feldstiickblasen war ein Vorrecht, welc! 
von den sogenannten ,,gelernten‘‘ oder Feldtrompetes 
geiibt werden konnte und durfte, die in einer zunftig¢ 
25 einigung standen, welehe sie unter sich errichtet hatt 
,, Xameradschaft'* nannten und fiir welche sie auch kai 
Privilegien besassen. Nach ihren Satzungen musst 
ZunftangehOrige bei der ,,Kameradschaft‘’ lernen, we 
Beisein einiger Mitglieder derselben aufgedungen un 
vollendeter Lehrzeit und abgelegter Priifung losgesp 
auch mittels eines Backenstreichs wehrhaft gemacht — 
monien, welche nur von einem ,,gelernten‘’ Trompet 


1) Fiir 2 neiie silberne Trompeten nebst 2 dazu gehirigen Bigen, 

- Phil. Schéllhorn, Waldhornmacher in Miinchen 1755 zur Kammermusik 

: wurden demselben 380 fl. bezalt, dann im Jahre 1762 fiir eine Trompete 
Inventionshorn mit to ,, Thon“ 174 fl. 
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genommen werden durften, der schon einige Kriegsziige mit- 
gemacht hatte. Diese ziinftige Einrichtung wurde 1623 von 
Kaiser lerdinand II. privilegirt und von den folgenden Kaisern, 
zulezt noch von Kaiser Josef II. bestiitigt. Zur ,», amerad- 
schaft" gehorten auch die Heerpauker, weil die Pauke bei 
einem Chor Trompeter den Bass ausmachte. Nur die ,,ge- 
lernten® Trompeter verstanden sich auf das vollkommene 
Blasen der ,,Feldstiicke‘‘, worin sie sich vor andern, d, h. den 
sogenannten ungelernten Trompetern auszeichneten, denn nur 
sie allein kannten die Eigentiimlichkeiten und Vorteile, welche 
beim Traktament der Trompete zum Prinzipalblasen erforder- 
lich waren und welche sie unter sich als Geheimniss be- 
wahrten und zu erhalten suchten. Daher und auf Grund der 
vorliegenden Privilegien wurden auch die Trompeter einer 
deutschen Reichstruppe nur aus der ziinftigen ,,Kamerad- 
schaft genommen, wie auch die sogenannten Hoftrom peter- 
Chore nur mit ,,gelernten‘‘ Trompetern besetzt wurden. Die 
Klasse der ,,ungelernten“ Trompeter gehérte zu den Stadt- 
musikern und sonstigen , Xunstpfeifern“, welche als solche 
auch wieder eine eigene Zunft bildeten. Diese ,,ungelernten“‘ 
Trompeter hatten die in der Kirchenmusik yvorkommenden 
Clarinstimmen zu itibernehmen. 

Schon im Mittelalter war es nur Personen des Fiirsten- 
und Ritterstandes als ein ihrer Abkunft und Wiirde ge- 
buhrender Tribut, als eine Art Prarogativ gestattet, bei éffent- 
lichem Erscheinen, bei Festen, bei Spiel und Tanz sich der 
Trompete und Heerpauke zu bedienen. Auf Reisen und 
Marschen hatten Fiirsten und Herren stets ein Gefolge von 
Trompetern bei sich und liessen ihren Willkomm oder Ab- 
schied, oder auch den Beginn ihrer Tanz- und Tafelfreuden 
durch die Heerpauke und weit vernehmbaren Trompetenschall 
ankunden. 

Die bairische Landes- und Polizeiordnung yon 1616 ge- 
stattet ausdriicklich die Einholung der Braut unter Trompeten- 
blasen nur ritterlichen Personen und noch gegen Ende des 
vorigen Jahrhunderts bestanden in manchen Gegenden Deutsch- 
lands Verordnungen, nach welchen bei Hochzeiten und andern 
ahnlichen Gelegenheiten die Trompete und Pauke nur in An- 
wesenheit von adeligen oder wenigstens graduirten Personen 
gespielt werden durften.1) 


1) So liess der Doge von Venedig immer 6 silberne Trompeten vor sich 
_pertragen. — Bei der Hochzeit Herzogs Wilhelm IV von Baiern mit Renata 
on Lothringen (1568) durften zu den ersten sogenannten ,,Ehr- und Fiirsten- 
inzen‘, bei welchen das Brautpaar war, nur allein die firstlichen Trompeter 
nd Heerpauker aufspielen; die iibrigen Tanze, obgleich ebenfalls fiirstliche 
ersonen dabei beteiligt waren, mussten bei Trommel- und Pfeifenspiel vor sich 
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Die tieferen Téne der Trompete wurden in der Musikanten- 
sprache friiherer Zeit mit sonderbar derb komischen Namen 
belegt, z B. hiess € die ,,Flattergrobe“, ¢ die , Grobstimme“, 
gx die ,,Faulstimme“ u, dgl. 


Ein trompetenihnliches Instrument mit eigentiimlich hin 
und her gebogener R6hre war auch das ,,Thurner Horn“, ,,do 
mit man de tag vnd die nacht anplafet®*. Nach gleichzeitigen 
Abbildungen wurde dieses Instrument auch im Orchester bei 
Hoffesten und bei Offentlichen Prunkziigen gebraucht, wobei 
es mit einer Posaunenfahne behangt wurde. 


83. Altposaune, mit der Bezeichnung: MACHT HANNS” 
HAINLEIN NVRNB. 1750, und der Marke H. H.,, 
dabei ein halber Hahn, 85 cm. b oder h 

84. Posaune, am Becher eingravirt: MACHT SEBASTIAN 
HAINLEIN MDCCXXVII, dann die Marke S. M. 
mit halbem Hahn. Als Beschauzeichen ist das Niirn- 
berger Stadtwappen eingeschlagen, 105 cm. D 


Mit der vorigen Nummer von der k, Hofmusik- Intendanz 
abgegeben. 


Diese Posaunen zeigen in ihrer Ausstattung, “dass sie 
eigens fiir kirchliche Zwecke angefertigt worden sind und 
zwar mogen sie, nach den vorhandenen Jesuiten -Emblemen 
aus der S. Michaels-Hofkirche stammen. 


gehen. — Im Weilskunig wird erzilt: Wie der alt Weifskunig in Rom einzog, 
ritten vor ihm ,,vil Trumeter pufawner vnd paucker, die mit Irem plafen ain 
grofs gefchel machten“, — Als Kaiser Friedrich LV in der Burg zu Niirnberg 
Aufenthalt nahm, liess er, wenn er zum Essen ging, tiber die Freyung herab- 
blasen, ,,dafz man es in der ganzen [tatt héren mécht, vnd die heertrummern 
ward darein geschlagen* — Nirgends wohl ist dieses besonderen Vorrechts so 
oft und so vielseitig erwahnt, als in den von ihm selbst so ergozlich erzialten 
Denkwirdigkeiten des Ritters Hans von Schweinichen. Als Rath des bettel- 
haften Herzogs von Liegnitz hatte derselbe allerorten im deutschen Reiche Ge- 
legenheit, hievon Gebrauch zu machen, wenn ihm die Aufgabe wurde, den 
immer leeren Sikel desselben wieder frisch zu fiillen, zu welchem Zweck er 
an Fiirstenhéfen und in Stadten bittend anklopfen musste. Er unterlasst nicht, 


. . . angenommen und empfangen und meine liebe Braut als die Frau ins Hau: 
eingefiihret ‘ 


85. 


| 100. 
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Trompete von JOHANN LEONHARD EHE IN 
NURNB. 1630, mit der Marke /. Z. Z. und einem 
Tiirkenkopf, 75 cm. ¢ 
Trompete mit der gravirten Umschrift: MACHT 
JOHANN LEONHARD EHE IN NURNBERG und 
J £ & mit einem Tiirkenkopf, 69 cm. D 
Signalhorn yon Saurle in Miinchen, 15 cm. es 
Claryphon von Afichael Saurle in Miinchen, 
CO) (heal, It 
Stangentrompete von JUchael Saurle. in Miinchen 
1837, mit Stimmzug, 19 cm. ¢ 
Zugposaune von A. Zar/h in Miinchen, 120 cm. C€ 
Stangentrompete von Michael Saurle in Miinchen, 
mit Stimmschleifen, 54 cm. f oder es 
Chromatische Bassposaune von A. Befzen- 
hammer in Mitinchen, 112 cm. f 
Schlangentrompete von /ohann Georg Lintner 
in Augsburg, als Marke ein Baum, 55 cm. f 

Wurde vornehmlich zur Kirchenmusik gebraucht. 
Klappenhorn von Georg Saurle in Miinchen, 
45cm. ¢ 
Klappenhorn yon &. Schott Sthne in Mainz, 
48 cm. ¢ 
Fligelhorn, 39cm. ¢ 

Ist der Nachfolger des Klappenhorns, welches vom Fligel- 
horn verdringt wurde. 
Stangentrompete von /. S., 44cm. ¢ 
Stangentrompete von 4A. Barth in Miinchen, 
44 cm. f 
Stangentrompete von /os. Schneider in Regens- 
burg, 4O cm. ¢ 
Alpen- oder Kuhhorn, aus 2 ausgehohlten Holz- 
halften in Form einer eckig abgebogenen Trompete 
zusammengeftigt und mit Birkenrinde uinwickelt. 85 cm. 

Pritorius erzalt, dass mit solchen Hirtentrompeten ,,die 
Schaper“ (Schiifer)aus dem Vogt- und Schweizerland (die Wester- 


wilder genannt) in den Stiédten herumlaufen und ihre Nahrung 
suchen, 
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~- 101. Alpenhorn in einer leichten Windung schwigch ge- 
: 5, ir, 5 
bogen, und aus zwei ausgehohlten Holzhalfty aT. 
sammengesetzt, welche mit Birkenrinde umwicke,y¢ und 
durch Ringe von gespaltenen Weidenruthen ZUS;5 mmen 
gehalten sind; als Mundsttick dient eine kesselifarmige 
Vertiefung, ahnlich jener bei den Blechinstrur 
Miindung am untern Ende im Durchschnitt 
Lange 192 cm. 
Geschenk des b. Hafnermeisters Rasp. 


menten. 
QO cm, 


Das beriihmte Alpenhorn der Schweizerhirten, Dermalen 
beginnt dasselbe auch in der Schweiz immer mehr. 4) yeu 
schwinden. Am _ hiufigsten ist es noch in Oberw,ayi, 7y 
- . - . C ~ -/ 
finden und zwar in der urspriinglichen geraden langei,, Form; 


gebogen oder gewunden wurde es nur des Umherziey,.y; ive 
Bettel halber. 


LV. Schaukasten. 


Nummer 102 —107 und 180. 


102. Hals einer Viola di Gamba mit Griffbreu yon 
Ebenholz und Elfenbein eingelegt, der Wirbeé)jacten 
von Holz in Basrelief geschnitten zeigt Saitetinctry- 
mente und endigt in einen weiblichen Kopf mit S¢pjejer 
und einem mit Perlen von Elfenbein besetzter, Pals- 

ae band. 

103. Viola di Bardone, Baryton, r1gchorig, 6, parm- 
saiten auf dem Griffbrett, 13 Messing-Sang~ Saiten 
unter dem Steg, welche nur mitklingen. Am Wirpbel- 
stock ein mannlicher Kopf. Stimmung A bis d, die 
tiefsten und h6échsten in Quarten, selten in Q)yjnten, 
Ganze Lange 129 cm. * 

Von Joh. Andr. Kéambl, Churfirstl. Hoflaute.,. yna 
Geigenmacher in Miinchen, 1754’). 
Das Instrument wurde yon der k. Hofmusik-Inten, 9.57 an 


MBs ANTHUamiusScCuil ae0segcueil, 


- 


— 


1) Joh. Andr. Kambl (Kampl, Kimmel) wird in den Hofrechnungen mit 
verschiedenen Reparaturen zur Kammermusik in den Jahren 1757, 1759, 1761, 
1770, 1772, 1774 uhd 1778 aufgefiihrt mit einem Gesammtbetrag von 978 fl. 30 kr. 


104. 
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Das Baryton, eine englische Erfindung, ist eine Abart der 
Viola bastarda, welche als eine Art der Viola de gamba, mit 
dem Tenor dieser letzteren gleiche Stimmung hat. Es war 
sehr schwierig zu spielen und nur fir Tonstiicke von lang- 
samer oder missiger Bewegung brauchbar, daher es trotz seines 
lieblichen Tones nie eine allgemeine Verbreitung gefunden 
hat; doch behauptete es sich bis ins erste Jahrzehnt des gegen- 
wirtigen Jahrhunderts. 


Viola di Gamba (Kniegeige). Ein Prachtstiick, 
welches mit Ausnahme des Resonanzbodens vollstandig 
tiberdeckt ist mit Ornamenten von Blumen, Laub- und 
Rankenwerk, sowie mit symbolischen und allegorischen 
Schildereien, welche der Mythologie entnommen sind 
und meist die Liebe und Musik zum Gegenstand ihrer 
Darstellung haben. Dieselben sind in Schildpatt, Elfen- 
bein, Ebenholz, Perlmutter und Silber eingelegt und 
verratben durch die schwungvolle Anlage und Zeichnung 
der Ornamente, wie durch ihre vollendete technische 
Ausfiihrung eine kunstgeiibte Meisterhand. Das In- 
strument ist von /oachim Tielke in Hamburg, einem 
der bertihmtesten Lauten- und Geigenmacher seiner 
Zeit gefertigt. 1691. 

Beginnen wir mit der Betrachtung und Beschreibung dieses 
Kunstwerkes von oben, so zeigt sich: 


1. Der Wirbelkasten ganz aus Elfenbein geschnitten. 
Er ist bekr6nt von einem weiblichen Haupt, welches ein ver- 
zierter Helm mit Drachenkamm deckt. Die beiden Seiten- 
wiinde durchziehen Laubranken in Relief, wahrend den Ricken 
Blumen und Arabesken in durchbrochener Arbeit ausfillen. 


2. Das Griffbrett in Schildpatt eingelegt, enthalt sym- 
bolische Darstellungen: Eine minnliche Figur in Ordenshabit 
halt einem gebtickt und furchtsam vor ihm kauernden Mann 
in orientalischer Tracht (anscheinend ein Tiirke) ein Doppel- 
kreuz entgegen, tiber welchem die Worte: ,,In hoc signo“ zu 
lesen sind. Oberhalb dieses Bildwerkes zeigt sich folgendes 
Symbol: Zwei Palmen, iiber deren Gipfeln die Kaiserkrone 
und, der Kurhut, schweben, werden yon einem, gemeinschaft- 


durchbohrtes Herz von Dornenzweigen umhegt ist. — Von hier 
aus bis zum Wirbelkasten hinauf ziehen sich dann ununter- 
brochen Laubornamente, aus deren Blumen Hirsch und Wolf 
hervorspringen. Die ganze Riickwand des Griffbrettes oder 
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der Hals ist ganz bedeckt mit schwungvollen Blumen- und 
Pflanzenranken und mit Tieren, aus Elfenbein in Relief ge- 
schnitten. 


3. Der mit Schildpatt eingelegte Saitenhalter von Elfen- 
bein enthalt ebenfalls symbolische Bildwerke, welche mit jenen 
auf dem Griffbrette sicher in Zusammenhang stehen. Den in 
einer finstern Wolke stehenden Halbmond greift ein springender 
Lowe und ein fliegender Adler zugleich an. Weiter oben 
schreitet eine gekrénte Figur mit der Harfe (der k6nigliche 
Harfenspieler David) Arm in Arm mit einem geriisteten Krieger, 
welcher in der Hand einen Bogen, aber ohne Pfeil trigt, daher 
waffenlos ist. Dieses Bildwerk méchte den Einfluss andeuten, 
den die sanfte, sittenmildernde Macht der Musik auf das rauhe 
Kriegshandwerk auszuiiben yermag, welches im Biindniss mit 
jener seine Schirfe verliert. Die beiden Rinder des Saiten- 
halters umrahmen in Elfenbein geschnittene Pflanzenranken in 
durchbrochener Arbeit. 


4. Die Zargen durchzieht prichtiges, feinstilisirtes und 
mit Meisterhand gravirtes Rankenwerk von Laub und Blumen 
und zwar abwechselnd die eine Seite in Schildpatt und Silber 
auf Elfenbein, die andere dagegen in Elfenbein auf Schildpatt. 


Der Boden mit kleinen Quadraten von Ebenholz und 
Elfenbein schachbrettartig eingelegt enthilt mehrere Allegorien 
und Schildereien. 


Gleich unter dem Halse ist eine in Elfenbein relief ge- 
schnittene ovale Platte, in deren Mitte-eine Figur in romischer 
Tracht mit lorbeerbekriuztem Haupt die Gamba spielt, wahrend 
aus den umgebenden Blumenranken als Zuh6rer Tiere heraus- 
treten: Pferd, Lowe, Hirsch, Hund, Adler, Wolf, Hahn 
und Pfau. Der Gambaspieler scheint, gleichsam ein zweiter 
Orpheus, diese Tiere durch sein Spiel zu bindigen und zu 
bezaihmen. 


Die tibrigen den Raum des Bodens einnehmenden, in Elfen- 
bein und Perlmutter gravirten Bildwerke stehen, was ihre 
Anlage in der Zeichnung, so wie ihre technische Ausfihrung 
betrifft, den bisher beschriebenen weit nach. Thre fast rohen™ 
Formen und die grobe Gravirung verrathen eine ungeiibte 
schilerhafte Hand. Sie beziehen sich simmtlich auf die Liebe 
und sind folgende: 


I. Ein Jiingling mit den Armen riickwiarts an einen Baum 
gebunden. Nach seiner Brust, welche die Zeichnung einer 
Zielscheibe enthalt, sendet Amor seine scharfen Geschosse. 
Darunter die Worte: 


Mon coeur le but d@ Amour. 


=P fF 
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2, Jupiter, den Donnerkeil in der Hand, vor Amor fliichtend, 

welcher ihn von einer sitzenden Frau wegtreibt und verfolgt. 
Amour ny seigneurie ne veult compagnie. 
3. Amor einem rasenden Krieger das Schwert entwindend, 
dompte la col(ére). 

4. Diana in einem von zwei Hirschen gezogenen Wagen. 

Amor in der Luft schwebend fiihrt die Ziigel : 
Vince ogni cosa Amore. 


Se 


- 
2 POET Y BNET RT 


LOLITA 
Sass 
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5. Kronos mit langem fliegenden Bart faihrt in einem mit 
zwei Hunden bespannten Wagen. Am sternbesiten Firmament 
leuchtet der Mond: 

Hardy et prompt. 

Die Resonanzdecke hat statt der jetzt sogenannten /- Locher 
zwei gegeneinander gekehrte C (c9), wie sie in den Geigen- 
instrumenten jener Zeit allenthalben zu sehen sind. — Ausser 
denselben befindet sich noch unterhalb des Griffbrettes ein 
kleines kreisrundes Schalloch, welches wegen seiner kunst- 
fertigen Ausschmiickung eine Erwihnung verdient. Dasselbe 
bildet eine tiefe, trichterformig verengte Rohre, aus deren 
Grunde ein Zapfen aufsteigt. Aus festem pergamentartigen 
Papier geformt ist das Ganze mit feinen reichgegliederten 
Ornamenten bekleidet, deren Riander und Ecken mit zier- 
lichen Zacken und Spitzen eingefasst sind. 

§ Dieses kunstvolle Prachtstiick stammt aus dem Besitze des 
Kurfirsten Johann Wilhelm von der Pfalz (1690—1716), der 
ein vorziiglicher Gambenspieler war, weswegen auch die musi- 
zirende Figur in dem Elfenbein-Medaillon in Beziehung auf 
denselben gebracht worden ist. 

7 Bei Erwahnung dieses ftrstlichen Virtuosen konnen wir 
nicht umhin, auch noch anderer Glieder des Hauses Wittels- 

bach zu gedenken, welche nicht nur warme Gonner und 

f lreunde der Musik waren, sondern welche selbst auch ein In- 
strument ebenso meisterlich zu spielen, als das Schwert helden- 
haft zu fihren wussten. Hochberiihmt in der ganzen gebildeten 
Welt und vor allen hervorragend war der Hof zu Miinchen, 
wo neben anderen Kiinsten und Wissenschaften auch die 
Musik zu allen Zeiten eine glinzende und wurdige Heimstatte 

Saas gefunden hat. Schon Herzog Albrecht III. (1439—1460) war 

ein besonderer Freund und Kenner der Musik, nicht minder 
Albrecht IV. (1463—1508). Dieser, selbst ein ausgezeichneter 
Tonkiinstler berief die ersten Meister, darunter auch den ae 
blindgebornen Konrad Paumann!) (+ 1473), der auf allen Y aa 


at ee 


Sn eee 


i), Sein Grabstein ist an der Siidseite der Frauenkirche eingesetzt, wo er : 
sich seit 400 Jahren befindet, nachdem er von dem Altesten Kirchhof der ersten 2 
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Instrumenten geiibt war, an seinen Hof. Bekannt ist, wi 
sein Bruder, Herzog Sigmund, der dem Hofleben mit seine 
Etiquette gram war, den Regierungsgeschiften entsagte, un 
sich auf seinen Schléssern von den Miihen der Jagd in 
Kreise von Singern und Lautenspielern erholen zu konnen 
Beriihmt iiber die Grenzen Deutschlands war die Kapelle 
Herzogs Albrecht V. Seine Residenz war ein Sitz der Musen, 
wo die ersten Kiinstler der Zeit lebten. Neben Orlando dj 
Lasso 1), der die erste ICapellmeisterstelle bekleidete?), finden 
wir die ersten Meister jener Zeit. Albrechts Sohn, Wilhelm Vie 
selbst Kiinstler, umgab sich mit den ersten Siingern. Die 
gleiche Pflege der Musik an diesem Fiirstensitze finden wir 
auch in den folgenden Jahrhunderten bis in die neueste Zeit, 
Manche dieser kunstsinnigen Fiirsten verschmiihten nicht, bei 
ihren Hofkonzerten selbst mitzuwirken, so Kurfiirst Maxi- 
milian I., der selbst unter den Wirren und Stiirmen des 
30jahrigen Krieges ndch Muse und Neigung fand, im Orgel- 
spiel, auf das er sich trefflich verstand, Erholung zu suchen, 
Adelheid von Savoyen, Gemahlin des Kurfiirsten Ferdinand 
Maria, war eine ausgezeichnete Saingerin, wie Meisterin auf 
der Laute und Harfe; sie griindete ein Opernhaus, welches 
als das grésste und prachtigste der damaligen Zeit galt, in 
welchem die ersten italienischen Opern aufgefiihrt wurden, 
Auch Maximilian T,, gewandt auf Clavier, Violine und Gamba 
produzirte sich in seinen Kammerkonzerten und liess manches 


hd ce el * “ya. ‘ 
Produkt seiner Tonsetzung yon seinem vortrefflichen Orchester 
auffuhren, : 


kleinen Pfarrkirche zu Unser Lieben Frau dorthin iibertragen worden War, Auf 
demselben ist der Meister, umgeben von einigen Musikinstrumenten, auf dem 


Schosse das Portatiy spielend, in Relief dargestellt. Die beigesetzte Inschrift 
lautet; 


2m. m. cece. [xxiij . an. s. pauls bekerug . abent . ift . aftavbn . 
vnd . begrabn . der. hunjiveichift . all’. inftramet. vn. do’. Nufica . 
maijter . Cunrad . pawman . Ritter . purtig . vo. nurnberg . vn. 
plinter . geboren . dem . got . genad. 


Das Priidikat ,, Ritter“ ist ihm hier gegeben, weil er von Kaiser Friedrich ITI. 
nebst einem Kleide von Goldbrokat mit den Symbolen der Ritterwiirde: einem ~ 
Schwerte mit goldenem Gehiinge und einer goldenen Kette beschenkt worden war. 


Von Herzog Albrecht IIT. genoss er einen Jahresgehalt von 15 fl. rhein. 


: 


1) Orlandus Lassus, eigentlich Roland de’Lattre, genannt Orlando di Lasso, 
geb. 1532 zu Mons im Hennegau, der grisste Tonsetzer dés Jahrhunderts, ,,der 
Fiirst und Phinix der Musiker‘, Kapellmeister zu San Giovanni im Lateran, 
starb als Kapellmcister Herzog Albrechts V. zu Miinchen, 1594. Sein Grab- 
denkmal befindet sich im Garten des b, Nationalmuseums in schattiger Laube, 


2) Die fiirstliche Kapelle bestand aus x12 Bassisten, 15 Tenoristen, 13 Altisten, 
16 Kapellknaben, 5 oder 6 Castraten oder »Capunern® und 30 Instrumentisten, 


<< 
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Waldhorn aus Silber in seiner ersten einfachsten = 
Form, mit Mundstiick. Stimmung D 
Bezeichnet: A Paris par Raoux. 


Durchmesser des Bogens 56 cm, des Trichters 27,5 cm. 


= 


100. Waldhorn ohne Mundsttick, in seiner ersten ein- 
fachsten Form. Unter einer Krone stehen auf einem 
Hermelinmantel die verschlungenen Initialen C. A. 
(Carl Albert).*) 


Durchmesser des Bechers 27,5 cm, des Bogens 56 cm, 


st. ss 


eee ee 


Sie 


107. Waldhorn in einfachster Form, ohne Mundsttick; der 
verzierte Schalltrichter fihrt die Umschrift: MACHT. 
IACOB SCHMID IN NVRNBERG und die Marke 
J. S. mit einem Vogel. es 

Das Waldhorn wurde 1680 zu Paris erfunden; es trat an 
die Stelle aller fritheren Jagdhorner. Bei den Parforcejagden 
hatten auf demselben die berittenen Piqueurs die wtblichen 
Fanfaren zu blasen, Schon, Kammermusiker bei Ludwig XVI., 
K6nig von Frankreich und seit 1782 in den Diensten des 

+ Erbprinzen von Hessen-Darmstadt, nachmaligen Grossherzogs 
Ludwig IX., war der grosste Hornvirtuose des vorigen Jahr- 
hunderts. 


— ee sae ee 
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Nummer 108 —1Ig. a 


108. Mandora oder Mandola, mit geblichem K6rper if 
ai und sechs sehr roh gearbeiteten Wirbeln, die funf t 
tiefen Saiten sind zweichoérig, dann folgt die Chanterelle. 

Die Saiten fehlen. Das Schalloch ist von einem Gitter- 

werk aus spitzwinkelig gebrochenen Stabchen durch- 

zogen, welches aber nicht eingesetzt, sondern aus dem - 


1) Von dem kurfiirstlichen Waldhornmacher Philipp Schéller in Miinchen 
wurden zur Kammermusik geliefert: 1753 cin paar ,,Neuinventierte Waldhorn, 
so aus 6 Thon zu blasen“ und ein gefiitterter Kasten dazu um 112 fl. 8 kr., dann 

ein paar silberne Waldhorn um 550 fl.; — 1763 ein silbernes Waldhorn um i 
eo fl,; — 1772 2 neue ,,douce B Waldhorn“ um 42 f1.; ferner an andern Blech- a) i 
instrumenten 1753 ein paar ,,Neue D‘ und ein ausgebessertes ,,G Horn“ um a ; 


38 fl. und abermals ein paar ,,D Horn“ um 36 fi, + 


40 
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Brett des Resonanzbodens geschnitten ist. Von /ahoj 
Werss, Lauten- und Geigenmacher in Salzburg, 1741, 


1857 um 6 fl. angekauft. — Zur kurfiirstlichen Hofmusik 
wurden von Mathias Kolding, Lautenmacher in Minchen 1760 
2 Mandolinen um so fl, geliefert, 


Die Mandora oder Mandoline ist eine kleine Lautenart mit 
ktirzerem und schmiilerem Hals, weniger Biinden und weniger 
Saiten, 

Die zwei Hauptgattungen, jede doppelchérig, sind: 

die neapolitanische mit 8 Saiten, die in vier Chére 
gestimmt sind mit den Ténen gg dd aa ee, und 
die mailandische, welche einen Saitenchor mehr 


hat und in ge co aa dd ce gestimmt ist; wird mit einem 

Plektrum geschlagen, 

Das Instrument gilt in Italien noch jetzt als ein zum Ge- 
sang beliebtes Begleitungsinstrument. 
Lautentheorbe: eine Theorbe in kleinem Mass- 
Stabe, vier Chére auf dem Griffbrette, jeder Chor 
49cm lang, 3 davon zweichorig, die héchste drei- 
chérig, 8 Basssaiten, jede 77,5 cm lang, welche nicht 
mehr auf das Griffbrett fallen. Stimmung von © bis g. 
Am Wirbelkasten ein Schildchen. Ende des 17. Jahr- 
hunderts. Von /oh. Christ. Voge? in Eppendorf. 
Mandora mit 5 Wirbeln und einem fiir die 
Chanterelle nebst Binden; von den 6 Saiten die 
3 tiefsten zweichérig, dann eine doppelte, hierauf die 
Chanterelle.» In dem Schalloch jst der Doppeladler 
angebracht, jedoch nicht eingeleimt, sondern aus dem 
Resonanzboden geschnitten. Von Gregor Ferdinand 
Wenger, Lauten- und Geigenmacher, fec. Augustae 1757. 

Von der k. Hofmusik-Intendanz an das Nationalmuseum 
abgegeben. 
Laute, Lautenkérper mit Hals, Griffbrett und Wirbel- 
schaufel der Guitarre, 6 Saiten auf dem Griff brett, 
3 lange Basssaiten neben demselben, 15 Messingbiinde. 
Kérper und Schalloch mit Perlmuttereinlage eingefasst. 
Zither mit 14 Saiten, davon 4 Sangsaiten auf dem 
Griffbrett, mit drei Schalléchern. Auf dem Resonanz- 
boden steht geschrieben: P. ZY. Lingeraitter. 

Geschenk des Herrn Sch warz, Dessinateur. 
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Bratsche (Viola di braccio, Altviole), ohne Saiten. 
Die sogenannten /-Lécher sind durch unregelmassig 
gewellte oder gebogene Schlitze gebildet. Ein im 
Innern befindlicher bedruckter Zettel gibt als Verfertiger 
an: ,,JItathias AMhlok, Lautenmacher in Mittenwaldt, 
MCZO eS) 

114. Laute (ital. liuto) mit schwarzem K6rper, 12 Wirbel 
nebst einem ftir die Chanterelle; 14. Jahrhundert. 
Von Leonhard Pradl, zugericht von Joh. Jos. Muschi, 
1781. 

Wurde 1859 um 6 fl. angekauft. — Seb. Wolfrum, 
Lautenmacher in Miinchen fertigte 1772 zur kurfiirstlichen 
Hof- und Kammermusik neue Instrumente um 111 fl. 

Eines der beliebtesten Instrumente der friiheren Zeit, 
allenthalben bekannt und gebraucht war die Laute, die 
, schmeichelnde“, wie sie Mattheson in seinem ,,Neu eroffneter 
Orchester“. nennt. Von Spanien aus, wohin sie durch dic 
Mauren gebracht worden war, verbreitete sie sich alsbald iiber 
die tibrigen Lander Europas. 

Zuerst hatte die Laute nur vier Doppelchére: ¢ f a d, 
dann wurde noch eine Chorsaite hinzugefiigt: ¢ fad g; in 
der Folge wurde sie auf 6 und 7 Chore gebracht, aber auch 
diese wurden von den Lautenisten noch immer vermehrt, so dass 
zuletzt die Lauten rt1 und mehr Chorsaiten erhielten. Dic 
Nomination und Zahlung der Chore war bei den Franzosen, 


1) Mathias Khlotz ist der Begriinder der grossartigen Geigenindustrie in 
Mittenwald, einem baierischen Gebirgsflecken an der Isar, welche dort schon 
seit mehr als 200 Jahren bliiht und an welcher sich beinahe die ganze Einwohner- 
schaft betheiligt. Khlotz, ein Bauer, erlernte zu Absam in Tirol das Geigen- 
machen bei dem beriihmten Geigenmacher Jakob Stainer, dessen Instrumente 
weit und breit grossen Ruf genossen. Um 1680 begann er in seinem Geburtsort 
Mittenwald die erlernte Kunst selbst auszuiiben. Sein Bestreben wurde von dem 
riihmlichsten Erfolge gekrént. Seine Instrumente errangen sich alsbald Be- 
rihmtheit. In kurzer Zeit war Khlotz veranlasst, den Betrieb des Geschifts zu 
erweitern und auf diese Weise verbreitete sich im Verlauf von einigen Dezennien 
die Geigenmacherei im ganzen Orte. Spiater, von 1730 bis 1760 ging dann das 
schon sehr ausgedehnte Geschift in die Hande von Johann und Mathias Neuner. 
Vater und Sohn, iiber. Unter denselben nahm es einen ungewéhnlichen Auf- 
schwung an. Die iibrigen kleinen Fabrikanten des Ortes arbeiteten nur mehi 
fiir die Neuner und auf deren Bestellungen. Fiir diese wurde denn auch des 

anze Instrumentenhandel zum Monopol. Sie unternahmen weite Reisen in 
erne Linder und kniipften iiberall Geschiftsverbindungen an. Die Mittenwalder 
Geigen errangen sich Weltruf und haben ihren Weg sogar nach Asien, Indien 
und Amerika gefunden. Nach letzterem Weltteile allein werden jahrlich 
wenigstens 12000 Instrumente versendet. 

Nicht minder beriihmt und gesucht sind auch die Mittenwalder Zithern ge- 
worden, welche dermalen tiber ganz Norddeutschland verbreitet sind. 


i 
H 
} 
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Italienern, Engliindern und Deutschen 
den letztern sogar wieder doppelt, 
Die Lautenisten und Citheristen bildeten eine cigene Zunft, 
in eine von den » Kunstpfeifern®’’ und tibrigen Instrumentisten 
Streng abgeschlossene Klasse vereinigt. Sie hatten eine eigene 
Tabulatur, welche nicht mit Noten, sondern mit Buchstaben 
auf ein System von 6 Linien ohne Vorzeichnung und Schliisse] 
notirt wurde. 


eine verschiedene; bej 
eine iltere und neuere, 


Anfangs unseres Jahrhunderts noch wird die Laute unter 
den gebrauchten Instrumenten aufgefiihrt. 
Lautenvirtuosen sind bekannt Hans Ge 


rb in Niirnberg 1554, 
Sebastian Ochsenkuhn, 


Hoflautenist des Pfalzgraphen 
Otto Heinrich um 1558 und Melchior Newsiedler in 
Nirnberg, gestorben 1590; Johann Abell in Kassel war 
1678 der grésste Lautenvirtuose seiner Zeit. 


Von den iiltesten | 


Doppelhalsige Laute aus schmalen , concaven 
Streifen von Ahornholz kunstfertig zusammengesetzt, 


mit zwei gesonderten Stegen und Griffbrettern von 
ungleicher Lange, welche statt des Wirbelstockes die 
flache Wirbelschaufel der Guitarre hat; der kiirzere 


Hals hat 8 Wirbel, doppelt bezogen fiir Diskant und — 


Bass, der langere hat 6 Wirbel. 
Angekauft 1878 um 130 Mark. 


Laute. Der ausgezeichnet schéne Ké6rper ist aus | 


schmalen Elfenbeinstreifen zusammengesetzt ; 19 Wir- 
beln, die Chanterelle mit eingeschlossen. Die tiefen 
Saiten sind doppelchorig, die 3 héchsten nur einfach. 
Auf dem Griffbrett sind statt der Biinde die Griffe 
durch 8 Buchstaben der deutschen Lautentabulatur 
ausgedriickt mit CD EB G@ H IK. Stimmung ¢ DE 
F@cfad g. 
Arbeit von ,, Jacques Hoffmann dem Jonghen™. 

Stockgeige. In dem ausgehohlten Kérper eines 
schwarzpolirten 83 cm langen Gehstocks, der sich nach 
Abschrauben des Knopfes in zwei Halften teilt, be- 
findet sich sammt dem Bogen das kleine 5 cm breite 
und 53 cm lange Geigeninstrument. Es ist mit vier 
Saiten bezogen, welche durch stahlerne Stimmstiften, 


Ausgezeichnet schdne_hollindische 4 
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die in einem versilberten Messingsteg stecken, mittels 
eines Messingschliissels gespannt werden. 

Das Instrument selbst ist dasselbe wie die Taschengeige, 

welche bei Nummer 124 beschrieben ist, mit welcher es auch 
gleiche Stimmung hat. 
Gebirgszither aus dem vorigen Jahrhundert, 62 cm 
lang, an dem breitesten Teile 26cm mit 16 Binden; 
die Sangseiten tiber dem Griffbrett sind 49 cm lang. 
Sie konnte mit 28 Seiten bezogen werden, wobei noch 
3 um die Halfte ktirzere Saiten waren, die hier fehlen; 
der Resonanzboden, in welchem ein kreisrundes und 
ein langliches Schalloch angebracht sind, ist bemalt 
mit tanzenden Paaren, neben einem Dudelsackpfeifer, 
dartiber der Reimspruch: 


Mei Gredl ifs von Pinfcka aufen untern Tirol 
Sie Dan{t beim Dulfack ynd auf der Zittern waift woll, 

1865 um 11 fl. angekauft. 

Mutterinstrument der Gebirgszither ist das mittelalter- 
liche Scheitholt. Man hatte die dem Griffbrette gegentber- 
liegende Seite des Zitherkérpers breiter gemacht und yon einem 
Bogenstiicke begrenzen lassen. Auf dieses Bogensttick wurden 
anfangs drei um die Hilfte kiirzere Saiten zu den ubrigen ge- 
zogen. So beniitzten das Instrument zuerst die bohmischen 
Bergleute und von diesen wanderte es in das Tiroler Gebirge, 
wo ihm die Sackpfeife und das Hackbrett weichen mussten. 


Die Zither hat sich beim Landvolk und den Gebirgs- 

bewohnern, namentlich in Oesterreich, Baiern, Tirol, Steier- 
mark heimisch gemacht, wo sie zur Begleitung von Liedern 
und beim Tanz ein beliebtes Instrument geworden und ge- 
blieben ist. 
Chiterna, Quinterna, mit schwach gewolbtem, 
schén zusammengesetzten Boden;-18 Drahtbiinde auf 
dem Hals, der in einen schdngeschnittenen rosen- 
bekrainzten Frauenkopf endet, fiir 4 Saitenchére, die 
untersten 3 doppelt, die héchste dreich6rig, 66 cm lang. 
Von Heinrich Karl in Bernburg, 1686. 

Die Quinterne ist vierchérig, wie die iltesten ersten Lauten, 
¢ fa d gestimmt, hat aber keinen Bauch, sondern fast ebenen 
Ricken, 
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Nummer 120—1 32. 


120. Italienische Zither mit einem sehr dint), 
in einen phantastischen Tierkopf endigenden Ffals, 
Die Decke leicht gewolbt mit 9 Wirbeln und 12 Drape 
bitinden, Schalloch durchbrochen vyerziert. Die Saiiten 


; 
| 
j fehlen. Von Joh. Ant. Wisser, Lautenmacher zu Walqs. 
buere Sle 
| }. Die Zither (cithara) des 17. Jahrhunderts) war ein Sanz) 
- # anderes Instrument als unsere heutige Zither und hatte St 
. von derselben ganz verschiedenen Bau. Sie hatte einen mill 
: Messingbiinden versehenen schmalen Hals, der von einem g a 
schweiften Wirbelkasten, ahnlich jenem der Geigeninstrumer t 
bekront wurde. Der unten kreisrunde Korper verengte Sickil 
oben mit etwas eingebogenen Seiten so weit, bis er sich anil 
if das Griffbrett knapp anlegen musste. Die Tiefe dessell, 
j war nicht gleichweit, indem sie von oben herab immer Mohr 
i abnahm, so dass der Korper unten am niedersten war. Ip-, 
Saiten, welche mit einem Federkiel geschnellt wurden, war. 
nicht auf dem Sangboden, sondern unten an der Zarge durch 
Kn6pfchen befestigt und liefen iiber einen Steg in den Wirby,. 
Stock, wo sie durch Wirbel gespannt wurden, j 


: 
} 
i . : 

a Finferlei Arten kannte man: 
} 


I. die gemeine Zither von 4 Choren mit verschieden, ,. 
Stimmung:italienisch h ¢ @ ©, oder franzésisch a Ca 
. die funfchorige Zither; ah g a eooder Foc Sa 
oder auch @ fis dah gestimmt; ' 


- 


tw 


3. die Cither von 6 Chéren hatte verschiedene Stim a 
ung: die altitalienische a ¢ p g de, oder die Stras.._ 
re burger Stimmung h @ a g d e; eine dritte Stimmuny, ; 
. viel bequemer und ,,figlicher* zu greifen, war @ dh gd eu 
F 4. die grosse sechsch6rige Zither, welche noc, 
; einmal so gross und um eine Quart tiefer gestimmt isiy 
if als die vorige sechchérige Zither: fis D Adah hatt? — 

eine Linge yon 2 Ellen; 

5 ~ So abe zw olfchorige Zither mit guitarredhnlicher Porn, 
und einer dem Clavicymbel starken Resonanz. Dr 

a 2; Saiten laufen neben dem Griffbrett in einen besonderey,, 


Das Instrument, welches im Altertum cithara genannt wurde, ist die 
Harfe. 


oe 


’ 
s 
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Dann ist noch anzufihren das kleine englische Zither- 
lein oder Zitherinchen, deren hinterster Boden nicht 
ganz angeleimt, sondern halb offen war. 


Die Zither war ein Lieblingsinstrument der Spanier, wie 
es jetzt noch bei ihnen die Guitarre ist, welche als eine Um- 
bildung der alten Zither zu betrachten ist, 


Viola di Gamba, 4lteste franzdsische Form, der 
K6rper sehr reich ausgeschnitten, ist 56cm lang, das 
ganze Instrument 100 cm lang mit 6 Wirbeln, oben 
nur 4 Saiteneinschnitte auf dem Sattel, die halbmond- 
formigen Schallspalten gegeneinander gekehrt, ausser- 
dem unterhalb des Griffbrettes ein kleines kreisrundes 
Schalloch, welches eine cylindrische Réhre bildet, die 
mit fein ausgeschnittenen Verzierungen ausgefiillt ist. 
Verfertigt von P. D. Monchi A Lyon, 1633. 


Nicht nur in den Altesten deutschen Druckwerken iiber 
Musik (bei Virdung und Agricola 1511 —1529) werden die 
Geigeninstrumente in zweierlei durch Grésse und Art ihres Ge- 
brauches sich unterscheidenden Gattungen als ,,Gross Geigen“ 
und ,,Klein Geigen‘‘ — angefiihrt und abgebildet — auch in 
andern Werken und Darstellungen ist diese ihre Verschieden- 
heit erkennbar.!) Beide Gattungen kommen sehr bald in den 
4 Hauptstimmen Diskant, Alt, Tenor und Bass vor. Beide 
sind sich auch im Bau ganz gleich, schmal gestreckt, unten 
und oben gleich breit, die Einschnitte an den Seiten fiir den 
Bogen (Biigel) sehr lang, der ,,Kragen‘‘ mit Biinden, die Ton- 
schlitze im obern Teil der flachen Resonanzdecke durch zwei 
gegeneinander gestellte C (c9) gebildet und in der Mitte noch 
ein rundes Schalloch. Die ,,Gross Geigen‘ ist mit 4 auch 
5 Seiten bezagen, der Hals endet ihnlich wie bei der Laute, 
in ein zuriickgelegtes Wirbelbrett. Die ,.Klein Geigen“ 
ist dreisaitig und hat einen zuriickstehenden Wirbelkasten. 
Im Verlaufe eines Jahrhunderts haben diese Instrumente in 
ihrer Umbildung bereits jene Form angenommen, welche 
unsere Geigen heute noch haben, wie bei Pritorius (1619) zu 
sehen.*) Der allgemeine Begriff, unter welchen man sie zu- 


1) Auf dem Wagen der ,,Musica fuefs Melodey“ im Triumph des Kaisers 
Maximilian. z,.Be.erscheinen ynter.andern Mnusikipstnumenten. , zwei .Grisen: 
zwischen den Knieen gehalten. 
2) Jene alten Geigen fertigt dieser Autor kurz ab, indem er sie in ciner 
_ ¢inzigén Abbildung in seinem ,,Theatrum Instrumentorum* Taf XXXIV, 14. 
_ unter der Bezeichnung ,,Alte Fiddel‘ darstellt. 


SSS 


[22. 


1) Daher noch Violine, Viola, Violon. } 
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Sammenfasste, war » Violen, Violuntzen“. 1) 
Gattungen blieben, nur ihre Benennung anderte sich nach der 
Art ihres Gebrauches um. Die ,,Gross Geigen wurden nun- 
mehr ,,Viole de Gam ba“ oder Kniegeigen genannt, — 
Weil sie zwischen den Beinen gehalten wurden; die ,,Klein 
Geigen* hiessen » Viole de bracio“ oder »yde brazzo% 
Armgeigen. Die ersteren wurden nach unserem Autor von 
den Kunstpfeifern in Stidten kurzweg ,,Violon‘, die Arm- | 
geigen einfach »Geigen oder »,Polnische Geigeln genannt, 


Die Gamben oder Violen waren mit 6 in Quarten ge- 
stimmten Saiten gezogen; sie hatten ,,Kragenbiinde“. Ausser 
den durch 2 voneinander gekehrte C (9 ¢) gebildeten Tonritzen 
war kein Schalloch vorhanden, Die 4 Stimmen waren: Cant 
Viol de Gamba, Tenor-, Alt-, Viol de Gamba, dann der Bass 
als ,,Klein Bass Viol de Gamba‘! und »,Gross Bass Viol de 
Gamba“ (ital. Violono oder Contrabasso da Gamba), Ausser- 
dem wurden noch §rosse ,,Violn de-Gamba Sub Bisse“ oder 
»Grosse Contra Bass Geigen“ gemacht, bei welchen die kleinen 
Viol de Gambabiisse den Diskant, die anderen grossen Contra- 
basse aber die Alt- und Tenorstimmen zu vertreten hatten. 


auch die ,, Viol bastarda‘‘, von welcher ; 
Viola di Bardone eine Abatt ist. 
Thres weichen und angenehm milden Tones wegen ist die 
Viola di Gamba ein sehr beliebtes Instrument gewesen. In 
England und Frankreich wurde sie daher auch in der ersten 
Halfte des vorigen und in Deutschland Sogar noch in den 
ersten Jahrzehnten des segenwartigen Jahrhunderts gebraucht, 
Da sie aber hauptsichlich nur fir den Vortrag einer Solo- 
stimme geeignet und auch im Orchester nicht wohl zu ver- 
wenden war, hat sie ihrem Lochterinstrument, dem Violoncell, © 


obwohl dessen Resonanz einen weniger milden Charakter be- 
Si‘zt, endlich weichen milissen. 


Die zweierlej 


Zu den Violen gehérte 
die in England erfundene 


Die Armgeige, gemeinhin ,,Geige“, vom Volk aber nur — 
»,Hiddel benannt, hatte vier in Quinten gestimmte Saiten, 
Die 4 Stimmen waren: Klein Discant Geig, Rechte Diskant 
Geig oder Discant Viol (Violino), Tenor Viol, Bass Viol de 
Braccio und Gross Quint Bass. Als Deckenausschnitte hat — 
die Armgeige bereits dic jetzt sogenannten J - Locher, 


Chorzither mit 18 Wirbeln und 12 Drahtbiinden, 4 


die tiefste Saite ist einfach, die iibrigen sind drei 
chorig. Die Saiten fehlen; 18. Jahrh. 


— 
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123. Brettelvioline, deren allmalig in den Hals ver- 
laufender K6rper nur aus einem 5 cm breiten lang- 
gestreckten ausgehdhlten Sttickchen Holz _besteht, 
dessen aufgeleimte Decke ein in Form einer Violine 
geschnittenes Brettchen ist. Der Hals endigt in einen 
Frauenkopf. 

Brettelgeigen oder Brettviolen sind Geigeninstru- 
mente, deren Korper aus einem langen schmalen, rinnen- 


oder trogartigen IXasten besteht, der aus einem einzigen aus- 
gehohliten Stick Holz gebildet ist, tiber welches der in Form 


einer Geige geschnittene Resonanzboden aufgeleimt ist. i 

124. Sackgeige (Pochette) mit Bogen, ausserordentlich : 
zierlich gearbeitet. Boden, Saitenhalter und Griffbrett 1% 

sind mit Ebenholz und Elfenbein eingelegt; den ti 

i 


Wirbelstock ziert ein weiblicher Kopf; das ganze In- 
strument ist 42 cm lang, 4 cm breit; Stimmung g d a 
oder a e h. ; 
Im Jahre 1864 um 10 fl, angekauft. ig 
Die Pocheite ist jenes Instrument, welches schon Virdung a 
als ,,clein Geigen“ zeigt, Agricola aber bereits als eine zweite “e 
Art ,,kleine Geigen“ vorfiihrt. Es erscheint daher das- W 
selbe eigentlich als eine dritte Art Geigen mit einer yon ii 
den tibrigen Geigen ganz abweichende Form und Bauart: der 
Ricken ist nicht eben, sondern gewolbt wie eine Nussschale | 
und verlauft sich oben schlank in den Hals. Das ziemlich 
hoch gelegene Griffbrett reicht weit an dem Korper herab 
und endet mit einem Klammerschnitt. Auch diese ,,gar klein # 

Geiglein“, welche ibrigens Virdung sammt dem Trumscheit 

als ,,onniitze‘‘ Instrumente qualifizirt, waren in den 4 Ton- 

arten vorhanden.und mit 3 in Quinten gestimmten Saiten be- 

. zogen, sie hatten keine Btinde und 2 als gegeneinander ge- 
gestellte C (c 9) gebildete Schallspalten. Sie erscheinen in mM 
3 verschiedener mehr oder weniger langgestreckter Form. Pra- poke 
torius gibt auf Taf. XVI. 8 und XXI. 1. 2 seines ,,Theatrum : | 
Instrumentorum® drei verschiedene Formen dieser ,,Poschen“. SS S| 
. Die Tanzmeister bedienten sich ihrer, sowie der ihnen gleich Ff i 
gestimmten Stockgeigen bei ihren Lektionen. 


125. Scheitholt mit 3 Wirbeln und 2 Saiten auf dem ee 
Griffbrett, das durch 15 Drahtbtinde eingeteilt ist; 

die Saiten fehlen; der Boden ist zur Resonanz in “4 
einem Drittel seiner Lange offen, Lange 54 cm, = 
Breite 5 cm. é 


~* 
’ 


and 
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Dieses Instrument hat Seinen plattdeutschen Namen (Holz- 
Scheit) von seiner Gestalt erhalten, welche einem vierkantig 
zugerichteten Holzstiick (Riegel) ganz gleich kommt. Es be- 
steht aus vier diinnen, schmalen Brettchen und enthilt oben 
nur so viel festes Holz, dass 3 oder 4 Wirbel und Stimm- 
nagel fiir ebenso viele Messingsaiten eingeschlagen werden 
konnen. Von diesen gibt nur die eine die Melodie, die 
ubrigen klingen stets in ein und demselben Ton mit, indem 
der rechte Daumen unten am Steg itber alle vier Saiten 
»Schrumpet, wihrend die linke auf der Spielsaite mit einem — 
kleinen platten Stéckchen das Spiel macht. Pritorius will es — 
unter die ,,Lumpen Instrumenta“ gestellt sehen. 


Davidsharfe, zu 22 Saiten, welche hier ganzlich 
fehlen. Mit Ebenholz und Elfenbein ausgelegt. 59 cm 
Hohe. f 

Aus Freising. 

Schon vom 11, bis ins 15. Jahrhundert bei Umiiigen, yor- 

zuglich zu Pferde gebraucht. 
Nagelharmonika, Stahlfidel, 15 cm lang, 
tOcm im Durchmesser des Halbkreises. Vor den 
Stahlstiften ist die Tonleiter durch die Buchstaben 
Son Mckdle st gyal hecidhe tig ianpexeben! 

Auf dem bogenformigen Stimmstock des niederen, flachen 
Korpers, der aus Boden und Resonanzdecke besteht, stehen 
die nach der Tonileiter abgestimmten, immer kiirzer werdenden 
Stahlstifte, welche mit einem Geigenbogen gestrichen werden, 
Der Ton ist dem einer Harmonika dhnlich. Die gerade Seite 
bleibt als Schalloch offen. Das Instrument ist nur fiir Spiel- 
stucke von massiger Bewegung tauglich. 

Erfinder ist der ehemalige Kammermusikus Johann Wilde 

zu Petersburg, 1744. 
Nagelgeige aus einem einzigen ausgehohlten Stiick 
Holz bestehend. Der Boden hat eine hélzerne Hand- 
habe, um das Instrument beim Spiel frei halten zu 
k6nnen, 28,5 cm lang, 16cm im Durchmesser der 
Rundung. 


Lautenviola, nebst Bogen. Ein seltenes Instrument, 
dessen langgezogener schmaler K6rper in der Lange 
73 cm, in der Breite nur 17cm misst. Der Hals 
hat eine Lange von 26 cm. Oben befinden sich vier 
Darmsaiten, welche durch 4 Wirbe] gestimmt werden; 


Peels ©. 
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unten liegen, wie bei der Viola d’amour 12 Messing- 
saiten, welche an dem untern Teile des Instruments 
durch ebensoviele Stimmnagel gestimmt werden und 
blos mitklingen. Die Saiten fehlen. Das Instrument 
besitzt im Rticken in der Mitte seiner Héhe ein 
Charnier, um es festschrauben zu kénnen, da es fiir 
Frauen, namentlich in Nonnenklostern bestimmt war. 
Aus dem Ende des 15. Jahrhunderts. 

Die Lautenviola ist eine Imitation des kemfngeh roumy 

oder der griechischen Viole. Der persische Name deutet an, 
dass es die Araber durch die Perser kennen gelernt haben. Das 
kemingeh roumy hat 6 Darmsaiten und unter diesen 6 Sang- 
saiten von Messing. Unsere ehemals gebriuchliche und nun 
leider vergessene Viola d’amour war nichts weiter, als das 
kemangeh roumy. 
Lautenbassetchen, aus der Gruppe der Brett- 
violen; dessen eigentlicher K6rper nur aus einem 
rinnenartig ausgehohlten langlichen, 9g cm breiten, und 
an den Ecken verbrochenen Kasten besteht, tiber 
welchem die Decke in Form einer Viola di gamba 
geleimt ist. 8 Wirbel fiir 4 Doppelsaiten sind vor- 
handen. Der Wirbelstock endigt in einen Lowenkopf. 
Der Deckel hat Sprtinge. Verfertigt von Andreas Frosch, 
Geigenmacher. Ende des 17. Jahrhunderts. 


Schoossharfe zu 24 Saiten, welche sammt den 
Stimmstiften fehlen, drei Oktaven umfassend; der 
gi cm lange Korper halbrund gewolbt mit vier mandel- 
formigen Schalléchern. 


Doppel-Scheitholt mit 12 Stimmnageln aus Eisen; 
4 Saiten liegen auf dem durch 14 Bunde aus Draht 
gleich den heutigen Zithern abgeteilten Griffbrett ; 
die tibrigen Saiten sind je dreichérig gruppirt, 71 cm 
lang, 6,5 cm breit. 15. Jahrhundert. 
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VII. Holzgestell. 
Nummer 133—139. 205. 


Rtickwand einer Marintrompete mit Wirbel- | 
stock, ohne Resonanzdecke. Der siebensaitige Korper | 
misst oben 4, unter 36 cm in der Breite und hat bis | 
zu dem Punkte, wo er in das Griffholz tibergeht, | 
177 cm in der Lange. ‘ 
Marintrompete, Nonnengeige, mit abgesetztem — 
Hals, der im Wirbelstock von einem Lowenkopf be- | 
krént ist. Ganze Lange des siebenseitigen Kérpers — 
118 cm, des Kragens 53cm; Breite des Sangbodens — 
oben 12cm, unten 35cm. Schliissel und Rad zum 

Spannen der Saite fehlen. Die Griffe sind am Halse | 
von oben herab statt der Biinde durch die Buchstaben | 
CEKEAGFEDCG ECG angegeben. Ende des | 
17. Jahrhunderts. 4 
Marintrompete, Nonnengeige, aus Ahornholz, | 
sehr sorgfaltig gearbeitet; an dem eisernen Stimmstift — 
ist ein Zahnrad befestigt, in welches ein Schrauben-— 
gewinde mit Kurbel zum Stellen desselben eingreift;— 
Lange des ganzes Instrumentes 168cm, wovon 51° 
auf den Hals kommen; Breite der Resonanzdecke | 


oben II, unten 34 cm. Anfang des 18. Jahrhunderts, 

Die beiden Instrumente Nr. 134 und 135 stammen aus dem | 
Nonnenkloster auf der Fraueninsel im Chiemsee. 

Das Instrument bestand urspriinglich aus drei diinnen, 
unten 5, oben 2 Zoll breiten Brettchen, welche der Linge 
nach mit ihren Kanten zusammengefiigt eine dreiseitige Pyra- 
mide bildeten; das eine der Brettchen, mit Schall6chern ver- 
sehen, bildete den Sangboden und war mit einer einzigen 
sehr starken Darmsaite bezogen, welche mit einem Bogen ge- 
strichen wurde. Die gewodhnliche Linge des Instruments war | 
5 Schuh, es gab aber auch solche, die tiber 7 Schuh lang waren. | 

Beim Spiel setzte man das Instrument mit dem untern J 
Teil vorwarts auf den Boden und stemmte den Wirbelstock | 
gegen die Brust. Wahrend der Finger die Saite nur leise 
berthrte, ohne sie auf das Griffbrett zu driicken, wurde die-— 
selbe zwischen dem Wirbelkasten und der linken Hand mit | 
dem Bogen angestrichen. Um den Tonen das Schmetternde | 
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der Trompete mitzuteilen, liegt die Saite nicht in der Mitte, 
sondern auf der einen Seite des mit 2 Fiissen versehenen 
Steges auf. Der andere Fuss bertihrt die Decke des Instru- 
ments nur ganz leise, daher er, wenn die Saite vibrirt, schnarrt, 
wodurch der Ton den Charakter einer mit einer Sourdine 
versehenen Trompete erhiilt, was aber nach Glareanus!) ,,von 


fernen viel anmutiger lautet, als wenn man nahe darbey ist. — 


Bisweilen wurde auch, um das Schnarren stirker zu machen, 
in den untersten Teil des beweglichen Fusses ,,ein gar sub- 
tiles Nigelchen‘’ gesteckt. Die Marintrompete ist die erste 
merkwitirdige Anwendung der sogenannten Flageolettone auf 
Saiteninstrumenten im Grossen. Die Saite teilt sich, leise 
bertihrt, in vier ungleiche, die sogenannten Aliquotteile, die 
in dieser Beziehung anders gegriffen werden miissen, als die 
gewohnlichen Geigentone. Mit diesem Instrumente, welches 
im 15. und 16. Jahrhunderte von den Franzosen, Deutschen 
und Niederlindern Tympanyschiza (Trummscheit), von Vir- 
dung aber ein ,,onniitzes“ genannt wurde, zogen Spielleute 
und Bettler in Stiéidten und Darfern auf den Gassen herum. 
Ende des 17. und im 18, Jahrhundert bediente man sich des- 
selben nur mehr in Frauenklostern, wo es von den Nonnen 
bei ihren musikalischen Hochamtern als Trompete benittzt 
wurde. Einen gleichen Zweck hatte es auch auf Schiffen, 
daher die Benennung Nonnengeige, Trompetengeige, Marin- 
trompete, 

Das Trummscheit war auch mit 2 bis 4 Saiten bezogen, 
von welchen aber die zweite Saite um die Halfte kurzer als 
die Hauptsaite und jede folgende immer kiirzer, als die vorher- 
gehende war. Die Stimmung dieser 4 Saiten war ( ¢ g ¢. 
Auf der lingsten wurde die Melodie gegeben, die drei kurzeren 
singen nach der Tonhohe der Aliquotteile mit, blieben aber 
immer in der gleichen Stimmung. Von der Ferne angehort, 
soll dieses nicht anders gelautet haben, ,,als wenn vier Tru- 
meten mit einander bliesen vnd lieblich einstimmeten“. 

Den weit gewélbten, polygonalen Riicken mit eigens an- 
gesetztem Hals erhielt die Nonnengeige erst zu Ende des 
17. Jahrhunderts und blieb in dieser Form bis ins erste 
Viertel des 18. Jahrhunderts in Gebrauch, 


Rémische Theorbe oder Basslaute. Auf dem 
Griff 6 Saiten, zweichérig, ftir 12 Wirbel; 8 lange 


1) Heinrich Loriti, genannt Glareanus, geb. 1485 zu Mollis im Kanton 


Glarus, hervorragend durch seine Kenntniss der alten Sprachen, wie der Mathe- 
matik und Musik, beritihmter Humanist und Dichter, starb 1567 in Freiburg als 
Professor der Geschichte und Politik. Ein bedeutendes Werk von ihm ist: 
»Isagoge in musicam“. Basel 15106. 
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Basssaiten fir ebensoviele Wirbel neben dem Griff; 
auf dem Wirbelstock ein Léwenkopf. Stimmung 
F bis a. Verfertigt von Rudolf Hiss, Hoflautenmacher 
in Miinchen, 1759.) 

Die Theorbe (ital. Tiorba) hat neben dem Hals 8 starke ein- 
fache Basssaiten, welche in einen besonderen hoher gelegenen 
Wirbelkasten laufen. Die tibrigen Bassseiten sind zweichGrig, 
von welchen der eine Chor in die héhere Oktav gestimmt ist; 
die hdheren Saiten, die ausser der Chanterelle ebenfalls zwei- 
chorig sind, stehen im Einklange. a 

Die 2 bekannten Arten waren: 

die romische Theorbe, Chitarrone, mit sehr langem 
Hals und 6 Chorsaiten auf dem Griffbrette, tiber 61/2 Schuh 
lang, 

die paduanische Theorhe mit grésserem, breiterem 
Korper und 8 Chorsaiten auf dem Hals, 5 Schuh lang. 


Als Erfinder der Theorbe wird der Italiener Bardella an- 
gegeben. Uber dessen Person und die Zeit der Erfindung 
verlautet nichts. Die 8 langen Basssaiten sollen gegen 1630 
von dem in Rom lebenden deutschen Edelmanne Johann 
Hieronymus von Kapsberger als musikalisches Instrument ein- 
gefuhrt worden sein, nachdem sie kurz vorher ein neapolita- 
nischer Quacksalber erfunden hatte. Diese Angaben scheinen 
indess irrthimlich zu sein, da schon Pratorius (1619), der 
8 Basssaiten neben dem Griffe erwihnt, auch in seinem 
,»,Lheatrum Instrumentorum‘S Taf. XVI zwei Abbildungen yon 
Theorben gibt, welche diese Saiten haben Doch soll Kaps- | 
reiter der erste gewesen sein, der fiir das friiher rohe Instru- 
ment eine Tabulatur geschaffen hatte. Er verstand auch das- 
selbe mit unvergleichlicher Fertigkeit zu spielen. Der Quack- 
salber gab seiner Erfindung aus Scherz den Namen ,,tiorba‘’, 
was eigentlich der Morser bedeutet, in welchem er seine 
Salben mischte. Zur Zeit Louis XIV war die Theorbe in 
Frankreich ein sehr beliebtes Instrument. 


Tamburin, Tambour de Basque. 


Aus dem ersten Viertel des 18. Jahrhunderts. 

Eine kleine Handtrommel, die aus einem breiten Holz- 
reifen besteht, an welchem kleine Cymbeln paarweise an- 
gebracht sind und der auf einer Seite mit einem Fell iiber- 
spannt ist. Ein uraltes Instrument, welches man z. B. aut 
Gemalden in Herculanum abgebildet findet. 


1) Rudolf Héss arbeitete fiir dic Hofmusik schon unter den Kurfiirsten 
Maximilian Emanuel und Karl Albert. 
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Italiener, Spanier, Ungarn, Zigeuner und besonders die 
Orientalen gebrauchen das Tamburin zur Begleitung ihrer 
Nationaltiinze. Beim Spiel wird es in verschiedenen Schwing- 
ungen herumgedreht und mit dem Daumen der rechten Hand 
im Kreise darauf herumgefahren oder im Takttempo mit der 
Faust darauf geschlagen. Der Spieler bewegt sich dabei unter 
Wendungen des Korpers im Tanzschritt. 

Halbmond aus 2 in Messingblech getriebenen tber- 
einanderstehenden gestiirzten Becken, deren Rander 
mit Gléckchen behingt sind. An dem unterhalb der- 
selben befindlichen grossen Halbmond ist ein kleines 
Wappenschildchen, wonach das Instrument einst einer 
fiirstlichen Militarmusik angehorte. 

Schellenbaum mit kurzer Tragstange; die Glockchen 
an drei gabelig auseinandergehenden Eisensprossen. 


Eigentum der Stadt Munchen. 


VIII. Holzgestell. 


Nummer 140 — 142. 


Halbmond mit Gléckchen, Sternen und kleinen 
Halbmonden auf einem pyramidenférmigen Gestell 
mit messingenen Quersprossen. An der Spitze ein 


grosser Halbmond von Messing. 

Der sogenannte ,Halbmond“‘, eine Stange mit Glockchen, 
Halbmonden und Sternen ist eine Nachahmung der tirkischen 
Kriegs- oder Janitscharenmusik, welche unter Kurttirst Maxi- 
milian Emanuel bei der baierischen Armee und dann auch 
bei anderen Truppen Eingang gefunden hat. In genauer 
Nachahmung der tirkischen Originale wurden diese Halb- 
monde auch mit Rossschweifen behangt. 

Xylorganum. Dieses grosse fremdartige Instrument 
ist zum Teil dasselbe, wie unsere kleinere heimische 
Holzharmonika. An zwei horizontalen mit Wollstoff 
gefiitterten Holzstaben sind mit Schniiren senkrecht 
nebeneinander 23 Brettchen von Rosenholz an ihren 
Schwingungsknoten befestigt, welche nach der Ton- 
leiter abgestimmt, immer langer werden. Ebenso- 
viele hohle cylindrische und abgestimmte Schalen vom 
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Schlangenkiirbis, liegen mit ihren Miindungen riickseits. 
gegen die Tonbrettchen, wodurch der Ton bedaitend 
verstarkt und modificirt wird, gleichwie bei userer 
Holzharmonika oder dem hélzenen Gelichter blois die | 
Tonbrettchen an ihren Schwingungsknoten aufgelegt, 
kKlingen. Zum Spiel gebraucht man zwei bekropfte 
Kléppel. Von einem Ende zum anderen spanni sich 
ein grosser Reif zum Tragen des 1,34 m lange In- 
Strumentes. Die Stimmung ist chinesisch. 

Angekauft 1870 um 50 M. 

Diese Instrumente sind auf Java, in Indien und China 

heimisch, und werden besonders. im letzteren Lande seir gut 
verfertigt. 
Holzharmonika aus 10 halbrunden Stabcher von 
Fichtenholz, die an zwei Schniiren vertikal in dnem 
rektangularen Gestell hangen und mit den Buchsiaben 
AHCDEFGAHC bezeichnet sind. Die Kbppel 
aus Fischbein haben Holzknépfe. 

Die Holzharmonika (Xylorganum) enthiilt gewohnlidi nur 
die diatonische Scala von a bis c- Ein uraltes Instrument, 
ist dasselbe die Grundlage der Strohfiedel oder des hélernen 
Gelachters (Claquebois, Sticcato) geworden, bei welchen die 
Stibchen mit ihren Enden auf Strohseilen ruhen. 

Bei den Polen, Russen und Tataren sind diese Istru- 


mente sehr beliebt gewesen, hie und da kann man sie noch 
beim Landvolk, z. B, in Tirol finden. 


Kehrt man nun zum Eingange des Saales zuruck, so findet 
man rechter Hand angefangen an den Wiinden herum bis wiecer an 
diesen Punkt folgende Instrumente und Gegenstinde aufgestellt: 


143. Fortepiano in Fligelform mit 51/2 Oktaven, zwei-— 
chorig !). 1750. 


1) Welche Pflege die Kammermusik fortwihrend bei Hof géunden — 
hat, bezeugen die in den Hofzahlamtsrechnungen verzeichneten viele: und 
grossen Ausgaben, wie sie schon hei werachindenan aAnatumantin iin diesem 
Katalog angefiihrt sind. Namentlich Klavierinstrumente scheinen belicbt ge- 
wes€n zu sein, denn der Hofklaviermacher Joseph Glonner kommt mit der- 
artigen Lieferungen fiir die Kurfiirstin hiufig vor. So erhielt derselbe 1753 fiir 
3,3 neue doppelte fligen“ 200 fl. — 1755 wieder 113 fl. — 1757 fiir ,,2 churfiirstliche 
Kammerfliigen“ 60 fl. — 1760 fiir ,neue doppelte Fliigen mit franzésischem 
Clavier‘ 225 fl. — im selben Jahre abermals fiir ,,neue Fliigen“ dann » Hofkapell- 
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Das Pianoforte ist unter den Klavidturinstrumenten jenes, 

bei welchem statt der friiheren Tangenten von Metallstiften 

| oder der Federziingelchen belederte Hamm erchen durch 
Hebel, welche der Druck auf die Tasten hebt, von unten 

‘ an die Saiten geschnellt werden; hiedurch unter- 
; scheidet sich dieses Instrument wesentlich von den beiden 
: friiheren Arten: dem Clavichord und dem Kielfliigel. Durch 
den stiirkeren oder schwiicheren Anschlag der Hammerchen, 
der bei diesem Mechanismus in das Belieben des Spielers ge- 
geben ist, hat dieser daher auch die feineren Schattirungen 
im Vortrage, die Starke oder Schwiiche des Tones in 
seiner Gewalt, was namentlich bei dem Kielfliigel nicht der 
Fall war. Als Erfinder wird der Organist an der Nikolai- 
kirche zu Hamburg, Chr. Gottlieb Schroter (1717) genannt. 
Anderen verliissigen Nachrichten zufolge werden die Erstlinge 
der Erfindung dem Klaviermacher Bartolomae Cristofali zu 
Florenz zugeschrieben, der sie schon friiher gemacht hatte. 
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4 In der That weist auch die italienische Wortform in der Ss 

Z Benennung des Instruments, welche doch gewiss von dem y | 

: Erfinder ausgegangen ist, auf Italien hin. Schroter mag ai 
allerdings das Verdienst haben,-. den noch unvollkommenen ~ { 


Mechanismus weiter ausgebildet und anwendbar gemacht zu 
haben. 

Die ersten Pianoforte wurden in Fligelform gebaut, daher 
man sie auch Fliigel nannte. .Gegen Ende des 18. Jahr- 
hunderts versuchte man auch solche in Tafelform, allein ihr + 
viel schwiicheres Organ war nie der vollen starken Resonanz 
des Fligels fahig. 

Die besten Pianoforte verfertigte der Orgelbauer Gottfried 
Silbermann zu Strassburg, dessen Clavichorde schon weit und 
breit beriihmt waren. Aber erst durch Jos. Andr. Stein, 
Orgelbauer in Augsburg, wurde das Pianoforte auf einen bis 
dahin nie erreichten Grad yon Vollkommenheit gebracht. 
Seinen Instrumenten musste endlich das Clavichord und der 
Kielfliigel, diese zwei noch immer beliebten und gesuchten 
Intrumente, das Feld riumen. Unter seinem Sohn Andreas 
erlangten die Stein’schen Fortepiano einen weit ausgebreiteten 
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Ruf, so dass sie derselbe tiber die ganze civilisirte Welt ver- ; 
senden konnte. — 1742 versuchte der Organist Gerber zu ' 
Nordhausen auch Pianoforte in aufrecht stehender Form zu 4 
bauen und unter Beniitzung des dabei angewendeten Mecha- 
und Theolinorgel‘* (mit Alabasterpfeifen) 290 fl. — 1766 wieder fiir neue Fliigen - am 

251 fl. 38 kr.; ausserdem wurden an denselben fir Reparaturen solcher Instru- = 
mente allein in der Zeit von 1753 bis 1772 bezalt 1581 fl. 36 kr., darunter er- ) 
scheint eine ,,Hoforgel*‘, ein ,,neues Positiv, ,,Orgel und Clavichord“, ein =) pe 
,Raisinstrument von Nussbaum“ und eine ,,Orgel im Altenhof. - ee 
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nismus entstand dann im weiteren Verlaufe dieses Jahrhunderts 
das Pianino. 


Klavier, Clavichord in Fliigelform mit 5 Oktaven, 


zweichorig. Verfertigt von dem Klaviermacher /yvedrich | 


Schmahl in Regensburg, 1692.1) 
Angekauft um qo fl. 


Beim Clavichord bestehen die Tangenten, welche in die 
Tasten eingesetzt sind und die Saiten durch ihren Anschlag 
zum Tonen bringen, aus kleinen Stiftchen oder Stiickchen von 
Messingblech. Dieses Instrument war schon im 12. oder 
3. Jahrhundert vorhanden, freilich noch héchst einfach und 
unvollkommen. Zwanzig Saiten, in diatonischer Tonreihe yom 
€ gestimmt, bildeten seinen ganzen Tonumfang, der bis Ende 


des 16. Jahrhunderts sich auf drei Oktaven (k bis 4) aus- 
dehnte. 


Gegen Ausgang des 18. Jahrhunderts umfasste es schon 


funf Oktaven (Contra F bis f). Um diese Zeit hatte es auch 

_ bereits allgemeine Verbreitung gefunden. Sein weicher, feiner, 
sanfter Ton, seine zarte, melodische Stimme hatten das Instru- 
ment zum Liebling der musikalischen Welt gemacht, welcher. 
es auch bis in die ersten Jahrzehnte des gegenwartigen Jahr- 
hunderts geblieben ist. Erst das vollkommenere Fortepiano 
konnte es vollstiindig verdringen. Pratorius nennt es das 
Fundament aller ,,Clavirten‘’ Instrumente. Die besten In- 
strumente, welche europidischen Ruf erlangt haben, verfertigte 
anfangs des 18. Jahrhunderts Gottfried Silbermann, Orgelbauer 
zu Strassburg. 

Das kleine Spinett (ital. Spinetto, franz. Epinette) von 
den Englindern schon yon jeher »Virginal“, in Deutschland 
gemeinhin ,,Instrument™ genannt, hat dieselbe Art der In- 
tonation, aber héchstens 3 Oktaven und meistens nur ein 
einziges Chor Saiten, die um eine Quart oder Quint hoher 
gestimmt sind als beim Clavichord. 


Hackbrett, Cymbal, hinten 74cm, vorne 126 cm 
lang mit 105 Saiten auf je 5 Stiften in 21 Reihen 
vertheilt; mit Stimmhammer, die Saiten fehlen, Be- 
zeichnet M. F. 


1) Auch das Clavichord erscheint unter den beliebten Instrumenten der 
kurfiirstlichen Hofmusik. Der schon vorerwihnte Hofklaviermacher Joseph 
Glonner verfertigte 1756 fiir die Karfiirstin »ein dreifaches Clavicord’* um 60 fl., 
der Instrumentenmacher Mathias Koch zu Strassburg 1757 ein ,,Instrument‘ um 
350 fl. und der Kammermusiker Franz Crénner oder Kr6Gnig erhielt 1753 fiir cin 
zur Kammermusik geliefertes ,,Klavier‘ 80 fl, : 


’ 
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VIII. Holzgestell, Os, 


Das Hauptinstrument der Zigeuner, war schon im grauesten 
Altertum bekannt; die Bibel spricht schon davon, Anfangs 
des vergangenen Jahrhunderts war es zum Tanz cin beliebtes 
Instrument; heutigen Tags noch wird es in einigen Gegenden 
der Schweiz, z. B. in Appenzell, in Wallis gebraucht. Nach 
Europa ist es wahrscheinlich durch die Mauren gekommen, 
Thr Hackbrett, gaenon, ist dreich6érig und hat 75 Saiten. Die 
herumziehenden Juden in Russland bedienen sich ebenfalls 
dieses Hackbretts. 


Mechanisches Organochordium. Walzenwerk 
mit Flétenspiel und Clavichord. Ein Flotenregister 
in doppelter Reihe in einem Umfang von 1/2 Oktaven, 
nebst einem doppelchérigen Clavichord, 2'/2 Oktaven 
umfassend. Die bestifteten Walzen, durch welche die 
Hammerchen gehoben werden, und der Blasbalg werden 
durch ein 37 kg (74 Pf.) schweres Gewicht in Gang ge- 
bracht. Die grossen Walzen, deren noch drei in 
Reserve sind, messen in der Lange 31,3 cm, im Durch- 
messer 15 cm. Uber den Verfertiger dieser beiden 
Instrumente enthalt der Blasbalg in seinem Innern 
folgende Angabe: ,,/ean Guillaume Weil de Neuwied, 
fait a Wied Runckel proche Limburg sur Lahn le 
3 Decemb. 1793. Nr. 37. Den mechanischen Teil ver- 
fertigte ,,Joh. Leykes in Creyfeld.“ 


Geschenk des Herrn Schafer, Privatier in Karlsruh. 


Kriegstrommel mit Rauten bemalt; noch im 
grossten Massstabe, 50cm im Durchmesser, 52 cm 
hoch, das Schlagfell fehlt, das Schallfell ist durch- 
rissen. 1735. 


Das Schicksal dieser Trommel schildert folgender im Innern 
eingeklebter Reimspruch : 
feerr Jakob Graf von Liechtenjtein 4) 
Wolt einftens mein gepiether fein 
dann er mich vor vilen Jahren 
Commandiert in Mrieqsgefahren 
dem id) dann bifR an fein Enodt 
Threue dienft hab angewendt. 


1) Aus steirischem Geschlechte, 


1) 
2) 
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Hab den Arvieqsman ourcd) meinen Chon 

OU Marj) und JRampf gemohnet on 

ernad) laq ich cine lange Seit 

Su meiner Rhue im Sehlof} Carneit 4) 

faierv Thomas Graf von Liechtenftein 

Chruet aber mein Erlofer fein, 

Und mich) gu ainent angedendien 

Aer Srangen Grafen Suag(ger) fepenten, 

Diejer hat mic) Rleftarviert) 

Sum qebrauc) nen aus(ftaffijert. 

Im Sibenzechen hundert war 

diR flinfy und dvreiffiafte Jahr. 
Feldtrommel, mit weiss und roten Rauten bemalt, 
65 cm hoch, 44 cm Durchmesser. 


Feldtrommel der freien Reichsstadt Regensburg, 
mit roten geflammten Zacken bemalt. Auf der einen 
Seite der doppelképfige Reichsadler, im Brustschild 
mit dem Wappen von Regensburg, auf der andern 
Seite ein Wappen, dessen Tinkturen teilweise un- 
deutlich und verwaschen sind. Sichtbar ist noch ein 
goldener Greif nebst schwarz und gold halbirten Hief- 
hodmern im Schilde und als Helmkleinod Biffelhérner 
mit Pfauenfedern. Neben dem Wappenschilde stehen 
die Buchstaben I. C. G. 1730. Durchmesser 46 cm, 
Hohe 31 cm. 

Angekauft 1868 um 12 fl. 

Es ist dieses das Wappen des damals regierenden Birger- 
meisters (oder Stadtkimmerers) Glatzl?), der lange Jahre und 
hochst ehrenvoll sein Amt bekleidete. 


Bombardon ohne Mundstiick, von /oseph Saurle in 
Miinchen, 152 cm. 


Posaune ohne Mundsttick von /oseph Saurle in 
Miinchen, 111 cm. 


Bei Bozen, 
Dieses Wappen befindet sich in Stein noch an der Riickseite des che- 


maligen Weinhauses ,,Zum schwarzen Adler“ in der Pfauengasse zu Regens- 
burg oberhalb einer Thiire cingemauert. Die Familie Glitzl, welche schon in 
der zweiten Hiilfte des 17. Jahrhunderts im Besitze dieses Hauses war, erreichte 
ihre héchste Bliite unter dem obenerwahnten Stadtkimmere, 
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Athiopische und indoegyptische Instrumente. 


Nummer 152— 154. 


Bulgarisches Tambur (Tambur Bulgary), eine 
schén gearbeitete kleine Laute, 84 cm lang; der 
lautenartige Bauch oder K6érper ist aus einem Sttick 
Ulmenholz zierlich geschnitten, nicht ganz birmnformig 
zugerundet, sondern mehr zusammengedrtickt, wodurch 
ein sattelartiger mit stumpfer Kante versehener Rticken 
entsteht. Die Resonanzdecke, etwas gewolbt, ist aus 
Tannenholz. Das Instrument hat 9 Wirbel, von 
welchen, wie gewohnlich bei den egyptischen Instru- 
menten 4 vorne und 4 seitwarts am Wirbelstocke sich 
befinden. Die Saiten sind so geordnet, dass zwischen 
je 4 derselben auf dem Griffbrett ein breiter Raum 
bleibt, durch dessen Mitte noch eine Saite Jauft. Am 
Halse befinden sich 20 Biinde aus Saiten, zwischen 
welchen herzférmige rote Korallen eingelegt sind. An 
der Seite des Bauches ist ein kleines Schalloch; die 
Spielsaiten fehlen. 

Ein bei den Tiirken beliebtes Instrument, welches mit 
einem Plektrum aus Schildkr6tenschale geschlagen wird. 
Kissar. Athiopische Lyra mit 20 Saiten, die nicht 
durch Wirbel, sondern nur durch Friktion der Stimm- 
ringe aus Ledergeflecht gestimmt werden. Der Korper 
besteht aus einem grossen halben Kiirbis, der von 
einem weissgegerbten Hammelfell tiberspannt ist; lederne 
Riemen oder Ochsensehnen halten das Fell tiber dem 
Hohlkérper gespannt, und sind iiberdiess noch auf 
der Rundung herum durch Messingnagel niedergehalten. 
Ein cylindrischer Stab geht durch die Achse dieses 
trommelartigen Gefasses und bildet den Hals des In- 
strumentes, an welchem sich die Stimmringe auf- und 
niederschieben lassen. Zwei Sttitzen, zu beiden Seiten 
des Mittelstabes und ein Stab noch quertiber durch 
die Locher an beiden Seiten des Trommelfells ge- 


steckt, um die Spannringe des Felles zu unterstttzen. . 
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Die 20 Saiten, welche unten an einem cisernen Ring 
befestigt sind, laufen nicht nebeneinander, sondern 
sind in zwei parallelen Reihen tibereinander an einem 
zu diesem Zwecke an beiden Seiten mit je 10 Kerben 
versehenen Steg ausgespannt, der mit seiner schmalen 
Seite auf dem Trommelfell ruht. Eine rechtwinklige 
Offnung an der Seite des halbkugeligen Kdérpers, 
soll den Schallwellen einen Ausgang bieten. Lange 
1,6 m, Breite 41 cm. 

Geschenk des Herrn K, Forster, herzogl. siichs. Hofrath. 
Balalaika, eine ein- oder auch zweisaitige alt- 
russische Pandora. Der Kérper bildet ein gleich- 
schenkeliges, beinahe gleichseitiges Dreieck, dessen 
zwei einander gegenitiberstehende, schwach einwiarts 
gebogene Seiten ohne Unterbrechung in den langen 
Hals auslaufen. Resonanzdecke und Boden sind beide 
eben und parallel, sowie das ganze Instrument nur 
aus ein und demselben Holze gearbeitet ist. In der 
Resonanzdecke sind in Kreuzform fiinf kleine Schall- 
locher; unten an den Seiten ein rundes und ein 
dreieckiges Schalloch. In dem oben schief abge- 
schnittenen Halse befinden sich nur zwei Wirbel fiir 
zwei Saiten, welche zwar mit den Fingern oder einer 
Feder geschnellt, aber nur auf einer die Tone gegriffen 
werden, wahrend die andere immer nur einen Ton 
gibt. Die Saiten fehlen. ) 
Hackbrett, mit 125 Saiten in 25 Reihen auf je 
5 Wirbel, ausserdem 24 langere Saiten in 8 Reihen 
zu je 3 Wirbel; die Stege fehlen. 3 durchbrochen 
verzierte Schallécher. Mit einem Tragriemen. 
Kleiner deutscher Kielfligel (Clavicymbalum 
oder Gravecymbalum (ital. Cembalo, franz. Clavecin), 
zweichorig, mit 4 Oktaven zu 48 Ténen. Die Halb- 
tone Cis, Dis, Eis, Gis fehlen im Basse. Sechs Ton- 
veranderungen werden durch 6 Register, die sich an 
der rechten und linken Seite des Vorsetzbrettes be- 
finden, heryorgebracht; vier Reihen von Docken oder 
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Springern mit ihren Rabenfederkielzungen sind vor- 
handen, welche die Saiten an einem dem Stimmstocke 
naiheren oder von diesem entfernteren Teile angreifen 
und dadurch das Forte oder Piano hervorbringen, 
daneben befindet sich noch ein Zug mit Docken, 
deren Tangenten aus Messing statt aus Rabenkielen 
gemacht sind, welche die irische Harfe nachahmen. 
Deckel tiber den Docken und innere Randeinfassung 
mit feinem Holzschnitzwerk eingelegt. Mitte des 
18. Jahrhunderts. 


Das Instrument wurde 1862 um 22 fl. erworben. 

Die Benennung ,,Kielfliigel’ enthalt zwei Begriffe. Der 
erste Teil derselben riihrt von den zugespitzten Ziingelchen 
oder Tangenten her, welche aus Rabenfederkielen, in der 
Folge, wiewol selten auch aus Messing oder Ochsenleder ge- 
macht wurden. Die Benennungen ,,Fligel‘’ und ,,Schweins- 
kopf*, welche schon sehr frithe vorkommen, sind seiner 
spitzzulaufenden, diesen’ Dingen ahnlichen Form entnommen. 
Der Tonumfang des Fligels durchlief gewohnlich die Scala 
von (} bis zum ¢ oder d, das spiitere verbesserte Instrument 
musste aber 5 Oktaven (p bis #) umfassen. 

Dem Kielfliigel gleich wird das Clavicitherium oder 
die Clavierharfe intonirt. Bei gleichem Tonumfang hat das- 
selbe auch gleichen Bau und gleiche Form, der Unterschied 
besteht nur in dem senkrecht aufstehenden Resonanzboden, 


Mechanische Schlagharfe. Walzenwerk mit 
Clavichord, 14/2 Oktaven, dreichérig. Stimmung € d e 
ffsgahcdeffisgahe. 


Das 70 cm lange Instrumentlein befindet sich in einem 
61 cm hohen und 22 cm tiefen Schriinkchen mit geschnitzten 


‘Doppelthiiren und Malereien im Innern, wo sich Figtrchen: 


Schifer und Schiferin mit Schalmei und Laute, Schafe, 
Brunnen u. a. befinden, welche durch eine eigene mechanische 
Vorrichtung mit der Hand bewegt werden. 

Geige mit Bogen und 

Guitarre. 

Diese beiden Gegenstande kommen hier nur als Kuriosi- 
titen in Betracht. Dieselben sind, wie die aufgeklebten Zettel 
angeben, von Anton Festner, Tischler von Kosching bet 
Ingolstadt und Soldat der 8. Compagnie des 2. baierischen 


Infanterie- Regiments ,,Kronprinz‘‘ wihrend des Waffenstill- 
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Standes vor Paris in der Zeit vom 20, Jiinner bis 26, Februar 
1871 zu la Féres aus Cigarrenbrettchen verfertigt worden. Die 
dazu gebrauchten Instrumente waren ein Taschenmesser und 
Glasscherben nebst Leim. Eine Photographie zeigt den Ver- 
fertiger mit einem Kriegsgefihrten auf den Instrumenten 
spielend. 

Leier, Bauernleier, deutsche Leier (Lyra 
tedesca, Lyra, Viélle). Auf dem hohen geigenahnlichen 
Kasten befinden sich 4 Saiten und rr Tasten. Statt 
des Bogens bringt ein mit Colophonium bestrichenes 
Rad die zwei in Einklang gesimmten Saiten zum 
Toénen und die Tasten driicken statt der Finger die 
Griffsaiten nieder. Zwei Saiten zur rechten und linken 
des Rades geben immer den Grundton an. Das In- 
Strument gibt 10 bis 12 Téne in diatonischer Reihe. 

Die Bauern-, Bettler-, oder Weiberleier ist eine uralte 
deutsche Erfindung und schon im to, Jahrhundert bekannt. 
Im 14. Jahrhundert in Frankreich ein gutes,-und in Siid- 
deutschland viel gebrauchtes Instrument, welches namentlich 
zu den Tanzen des Landvolks gerne gespielt wurde, aber von 
den Kunstpfeifern nebst der Fiedel wenig geachtet, einzig in 
den Hinden fahrender Spielleute war, 

Verbessert wurde die Bauernleier im Jahre 1757 durch den 
Franzosen Batou, dann durch den Amtsschésser Biedermann 
im Schloss Beichlingen 1780, der sich sogar in Erfurt mit 
vielem Beifall auf derselben hatte hdren lassen. 
Orgelleier, eine verbesserte Bauernleier. Unter den 
Saiten liegt eine Reihe yon gedeckten Orgelpfeifen, 
welche zugleich mit den Saiten erténen. Statt der 
6 Wirbel und 11 Tasten hat das Instrument 24 Tasten, 
und um diese grosse Anzahl in die Raume der Lécher 
zu bringen, sind sie in 14 schwarze Untertassen und 
Q weisse Obertassen abgeteilt. In dem 22 cm hohen 
Korper befindet sich ein Blasbalg mit Wiederblaser 
und die Kurbel, welche das Friktions- oder Geigen- 
bogenrad dreht, setzt auch den Blasbalg in Bewegung. 
Die Kanten sind mit Elfenbein und Ebenholz cin- 
gelegt, den Wirbelstock krént ein geschnitzter Kopf. 
Auf der Decke ist zu lesen: ute par Philibert Lubos 
ad Amsterdam. 18. Jahrhundert. Lange 53,5 cm. 
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162. Hackbrett oder Cymbal, 62cm hinten, Illcm = 
vorne lang, mit 5 Stimmplattchen von C bis ¢, 3= DiS as 
4 chorig mit 126 Saiten auf je 6 Wirbel und 21 Reihen 
verteilt: hicbei ein eiserner Stimmschliissel und Zwei 
hdlzerne Schlagstabchen; die vier Schallécher sind in 
Ornamenten durchbrochen. 


. 
| 
: 
| 
| 162. Gemeine oder Davidsharfe mit 32 Saiten, sehr 
schadhaft, 104.cm lang. f 
j Ende des 18. Jahrhunderts. 

164. Cymbal, ein stark abgestumpftes, gleichschenkeliges 
Dreieck bildend, mit vergoldetem Schnitzwerk reich 
verziert. Grosste Breite 103 cm, 28 Stimmnagelreihen, 
jede zu 4 Stiften mit 112 Saiten. @ ist wie alle 
iibrigen vierchorig, 74,5 cm lang. 4 Oktaven, die 

sehr sinnreich auf dem kleinen Raum verteilt sind, 
F 1860 um 30 fl, angekauft. 
me 165. Modell einer Viola di Gamba in Lederfutteral 
f sammt Bogen; ausserst zierlich gearbeitet , mit Perl- 
mutter und Elfenbein eingelegt, 14cm lang. Ver- 
fertigt von Paolo Aletzie, Monaco 1730. 
Im Jahre 1865 um 10 fl. angekauft. 

| 166. Modell einer Pochette von gravirtem Elfenbein, 
| Ausserst feine Arbeit, 20cm lang, 1,5 cm breit. 
167. Buchregal. Ein kurzes, tragbares Zungenwerk, 
Regal genannt, welches zusammengelegt einen etwas 

dicken Folianten bildet. Wird das Buch auseinander 
geschlagen, so bilden die beiden Deckel desselben 
die Oberplatten der 2 Blasbailge. Aus dem Innern 
wird die in 2 Teile geteilte Claviatur, welche unter 
sich die Windlade und die Zungenpfeifen, also die 
ganze Orgel tragt, herausgenommen, auseinander ge- 
schlagen und an das Buch selbst, welches die beiden 
Blasbiilge bildet, gesteckt. Der Umfang des Manuals 
ist der einer Orgel von 48 Tasten oder 4 Oktaven 
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von € bis e, wo nur das tiefste cis fehlt. 
Ankaufspreis 4 fl. 
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Man gebrauchte diese kleinen Orgelwerke hiiufig bei fiirst- 
lichen Tafelmusiken und Concerten statt des Clavicymbels, 
allein die Resonanz war, weil die Pfeifen in dem kleinen 
Korper und engen Raume auch nur sehr klein sein konnten, 
nicht sehr angenehm, sondern, wie sich Priitorius ausdriickt, 
»gar zu Schnarrhaftig’. 

Als Erfinder der Regalwerke wird der Orgelbauer Rall in 
Nurnberg 1575 genannt; nach andern Angaben wird auch 
Augsburg als der Erfindungsort angegeben, allein diese Regal- 
werke gab es neben andern Orgelwerken um 1500 schon lingst, 
ihre Erfindung diirfte daher jedenfalls weit in das 15. Jahr- 
hundert hineinreichen. In Wien yerstand man dieselben um 
1600 bereits besser als irgend anderswo zu machen, 


Melophon. Zungenwerk. Der guitarreformige Korper 
geht in einen Hals aus, der an seinem Kopfe in 
7 Reihen 84 Metalldriicker hat, welche mit 58 iiber 
die ganze Oberflache des Instruments verteilte Klappen 
durch Metalldrahte in Verbindung stehen. Ein Zieh- 
blasbalg, der den ganzen unteren hohlen Kasten ein- 
nimmt , bringt das Instrument zum tonen, indem er 
die Luft durch 2 oberhalb befindliche Ventile auf die 
unter den Klappen tngebrachten Stahlzungen, ahnlich 
jenen einer Harmonika, spielen lasst. Die letzteren 
sind mit der Guidonischen Tabulatur (Solmisation) 
bezeichnet. Lange des Kastens 56 cm, Héhe 20cm; 
Hals 19 cm lang, 6,5 cm breit. 


Erfunden wurde das Melophon yon dem Uhrmacher Leclerc 
in Paris 1837, es ist aber wenig gekannt. Halevy soll es 
a einer seiner Opern beniitzt haben. 


Pedalharfe mit 37 Saiten zu 5 Oktaven, diatonisch 
und mit 7 Pedalen, 3 auf der linken, 4 auf der 
rechten Seite, durch welche die 7 Tone der Oktay 
durch alle Saiten um einen halben Ton erhdht 
werden koénnen. Mit Malerei und reichem Schnitz- 
werk verziert. Nach der Bezeichnung: F. I. NADER- 
MANN A PARIS ist dieses wahrscheinlich dieselbe 
Harfe, auf welcher sich Nadermann, der erste Harfen- 
spieler seiner Zeit, 1802 in Miinchen horen liess. 
Angekauft um 22 fl. 
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Anfangs des 17. Jahrhunderts waren dreierlei Arten yon 
Harfen bekdnnt: 

1. die gemeine einfache oder Davids-Harfe, mit 
24 Saiten vom F bis ins ¢ und q,- ohne halbe Tone, 

2, die Grossdoppelharfe, auch Spitz- und Fligel- 
harfe genannt, chromatisch, deren Saiten in zwei durch 
‘einen Resonanzboden getrennte Reihen gespannt waren, 
auf der einen Saite fiir die linke Hand 32 Tone, von 
¢ bis gis, auf der anderen fiir die rechte Hand 30 Tone 
von g bis ¢, 

3. die irlindische Harfe mit 43 starken Messingsaiten 
in der chromatischen Tonleiter yon @ bis @ mit iiber- 

‘ aus lieblicher Resonanz. 


Bis ins 18. Jahrhundert war die Harfe noch ziemlich 
mangelhaft; die Tone gingen in der diatonischen Scala von 
@ bis @ oder d, die halben T6ne wurden durch den Druck 
des Daumens an den Hals erzeiigt oder durch Riegel, welche 
sich unterhalb der Stimmnagel befinden und die Saiten um 
einen halben Ton yerkirzen. Das Instrument musste ftir die 
Tonart, aus welcher gespielt werden sollte, jedesmal um- 
gestimmt werden. Erst durch die Erfindung der Pedalharfe 
wurden diese Mangel beseitigt. Der Harfenspieler Hoch- 
brucker in Donauw6rth war der erste, welcher Pedalharfen 
mit 5 Tritten verfertigte (1720); Cousineau, Harfner der Grafin 
von Artois (1782) und der Harfenist J. B. Krumpholz in 
Paris (1787), ein Bohme seiner Abkunft nach und Andere 
erweiterten und verbesserten diese Erfindung noch mehr. 
Nademann in Paris namentlich verbesserte die Pedalharfe in 
ihren wesentlichen Elementen. Seine Harfen mit 7 Pedalen 
verbreiteten sich tiber die ganze civilisirte Welt und die seit 
1812 bertihmten Harfen der Gebriider Erard 1), Klaviermacher 
in Paris, sind grosstentheils nach den Prinzipien und An- 
gaben Nadermann’s gebaut. 

Die vorziiglichsten Harfenkompositeure waren Gluck und 
Nadermann. 


Kielfligel, Clavicymbel mit 4 Tonverander- 
ungen (Registern) auf dem Vorsatzbrett, welche wie bei 
allen Orgeln von der linken nach der rechten geschoben 
werden; dieselben heissen links Nr. 1 OCTAVE, 


Nr. 2 VNISON, rechts Nr. 1 CELESTIAL HARPE, 
2 WELSH HARP. Das Instrument umfasst ftinf 


Nr. 


Dieselben stammten aus Strassburg, siedelten 1780 nach Paris und 


gallicisirten ihren guten deutschen Namen ,,Ehrhardt* in Erard 
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Oktaven von F bis f. Auf dem Vorsatzbrett ist zu 
lesen: Josephus Merlin Privilegiarius Novi Forte Piano 
Nr. 80. Londini 1780. 


Der Bezug ist dreichorig, d. h, er besteht aus 3 Saiten, 
von welchen jedoch eine dritte aus Messing in der Oktay 
gestimmt ist, aber erst bei der zweiten Oktay beginnt; die 
Saiten werden durch zugespitzte Ziingelchen aus einer Raben- 
feder zum Tonen gebracht, welche in die vertikalen Springer 
eingekeilt sind, die auf dem hintern Ende der Tasten auf- 
sitzen. Merlin hat noch Himmerchen iiber den Saiten an- 
gebracht, um den Zug ,,Celestiale Harp‘ hervorzubringen, Da 
bei diesen Fliigeln durch den Anschlag selbst kein Piano und 
Forte hervorgebracht werden kann, so hat man zu diesem 
Zwecke die sogenannten Register erfunden, welche bewirken, 
dass bald die eine, bald die andere Saite, bald die Oktav allein, 
bald alle drei miteinander angeschlagen werden. Kleine Keile 
aus Leder, welche durch den Registerzug ,, Welsh harp“ unter 
die Saiten geschoben werden, bewirken die Tonschattirung, 
welche mit der wiilschen Harfe Aehnlichkeit hat. Zur Imitation 
der Celestiale harp schiebt der niichste Registerzug die Zihne 
einer gezahnten Messingschiene gegen die linke der zwei Saiten, 
welche die Tone bilden. An diesem grossen Fliigel hat Merlin 
zugleich die von ihm erfundene Phantasier- oder Copir- 
maschine angebracht, welche ihm spiiter der Fiirst Gallizin 
abkaufte. Das Copirnotenpapier wird durch zwei Cylinder 
ausgespannt und wickelt sich von dem Schreibcylinder am 
hinteren Ende des Pianoforte ab und auf den am vorderen 
Ende des Piano zur linken hinter den Docken sich drehenden 
Magazincylinder. So viel gespitzte Bleistifte als Tasten stehen 
mit dem letzten in Verbindung und werden, sobald die Taste 
angedriickt wird, auch gegen das Papier auf dem hintersten 
Cylinder gedriickt, von welchem sich das Papier wahrend des 
Spieles langsam ab und auf dem vordersten Cylinder auf- 
wickelt. Eine thnliche Maschine hatte schon der Justizrath 
Job. Friedr. Unger zu Einbeck angegeben, die in Berlin aus- 
gefuhrt worden ist. Der erste Versuch, eine solche Copir- 
maschine zu konstruiren stammt aus dem Jahre 1745. 


Ein Sprachrohr, Lange 1,20 m, Durchmesser der 
Miindung 0,52 m. ; 


Ein gleiches, Lange 1,31 m, Durchmesser 0,31 m. 


Die beiden Gegenstiinde sind aus der physikalischen Ab- 
teilung der Universitat Wiirzburg, welche ihre siimmtlichen 
veralteten physikalischen Instrumente an das Nationalmuseum 
abgegeben hat. 
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Notenpult von Eichenholz mit geschnitztem vier- 
teiligen Fuss. 
Klavierdeckel in Fltigelform mit einem Gemalde 


von Franz Francke, geb. 1582, gest. 1640. 

Das Gemiilde stellt das estmahl vor, welches nach der 
biblischen Erzilung (Buch Daniel, Kap. 5) Belsazar, der letzte 
Kénig von Babylonien den tausend Vornehmsten seines Hofes 
gegeben hat. In der Trunkenheit liess er die kostbaren gol- 
denen und silbernen Gefiisse herbeibringen, welche sein Vater 
Nebukadnezar aus dem Tempel zu Jerusalem als Bette fort- 
gefiihrt hatte. Der Konig, alle seine Hofschranzen, Frauen 
und Kebsweiber tranken aus diesen Tempelgeschirren zum 
Preise ihrer Gotzen. Da erschienen von unsichtbarer Hand 
geschrieben an der beleuchteten Wand des Saales die Worte: 
mene tekel upharsin™. ,,Gezilt, gewogen und geteilt®, deahe 
Gott hat dein Reich gezilt (zu endigen bestimmt); du bist auf 
der Waage gewogen und zu gering befunden worden; dein 
Reich wird (von den Feinden) zerteilt, — so nemlich deutete 
Daniel, einer der gefangenen Juden, der als Prophet in 
grossem Ansehen stand, dem geiingstigten Konig die Geister- 
schrift, seinen nahen Sturz ankiindend, der auch alsbald 
erfolgte. Cyrus der Perserkdnig, welcher Belsazar mit Krieg 
iiberzogen hatte, eroberte Babylon noch wahrend des Festes, 
indem er im Bette des Euphrat, den er hatte ableiten lassen, 
in die Stadt eindrang (538 v. Chr.) Belsazar, bei den Profan- 
schriftstellern Nabonedus genannt, wurde noch in derselben 
Nacht erschlagen. 

Das figurenreiche Gemalde im Stil und Geschmack der Zeit 
des Kiinstlers bedeckt die ganze Flache des Clavierdeckels. 
Uber einen langen Raum desselben zieht sich die dicht- 
besetzte, mit goldenen Platten und Geschirren reich belegte 
Tafel hin bis in den Hintergrund, welchen ein sauilenverzierter 
altarartiger Aufbau abschliesst. Die Orgie ist in vollem Gange, 
niemand bemerkt noch die an die beleuchtete Wand ge- 
schriebenen verhingnissvollen Zeichen. Der alte Konig und 
die Kénigin mit entblésstem Busen sitzen inmitten der Tafel, 
umgeben von ihren Gisten und Hofschranzen, zwischen welchen 
blondhaarige Hetiiren halb oder ganz entkleidet die goldenen 
Trinkschalen schwingen. Im Vordergrunde links befindet sich 
das Orchester, aus lauter Weibern gebildet, welche die Tafel- 
musik mit Gesang, Klavier, Laute, Geige, Kontrabass und 
Posaune exekutiren; oberhalb derselben hantiert eine Dienerin 
an einem mit goldenen Prachtgeschirren besetzten Kredenz- 
tisch. Rechts am schmalen Ende des Klavierdeckels tragen 
Aufwirter, eine Treppe heraufsteigend und yom Ceremonien- 
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meister mit langem Stabe geleitet in einer Reihe hinter- 
einander kommend yerschiedene Schaustiicke zur Tafel. Allent- 
halben verbreiten vielarmige Wand- und Tafelleuchter den 
Glanz unziihliger Lichter iiber den Saal, 
Lebensgrosses Bildniss einer Dame, in der 
Tracht des letzten Fiinftels des 17. Jahrhunderts, das 
Cymbal schlagend, auf Holz gemalt und ausgeschnitten, 
Hohe 145 cm. 

Reliefbildchen aus Kleiderstoffen. Dasselbe stellt 
Mozart als Kind dar, mit seinem Vater Leopold, fiirst- 
bisch6flichen Kapellmeister zu Salzburg und seiner 
Schwester Anna Klavier spielend. Die Kleider sollen 
aus denselben Stoffen gefertigt sein, welche die ge- 
nhannten Personen wirklich getragen -haben. 


Im Schaukasten I. 


Unterer Teil einer flate a bec mit 2 Klappen, 
8 offenen Tonléchern, von denen die untersten zwei 


nebeneinander liegen und einem riickwarts fiir den 
Daumen, 23,5 cm. 


Im Schaukasten IT. 


Olifant. Kriegs- oder Heerhorn aus dem bearbeiteten 
Stosszahn eines Elefanten. 

Olifant (nach dem altfranzésischen Wort olifant, deutsch 
Helfant) nannte man im Mittelalter allgemein die Kriegs- 
horner aus Elfenbein, insbesondere wurde das Kriegshorn 
Rolands, eines der Paladine Karls des Grossen also benannt 
(,,Ruoland blis Olfanten sin horn‘), Da dasselbe als » tuba 


eburnea“ bezeichnet ist, muss es wohl von Elfenbein ge- 
wesen sein. 


Das hier vorliegende Horn hat das Mundstiick 
nicht an der Spitze, sondern 20 cm davon entfernt 
in der inneren Biegung, wo es als eine 0,12 cm breite 
und 0,22 cm lange Spalte mit einem aus dem Zahn 
herausgeschnittenen erhdhten Rande oder Wulste er- 
scheint. Von da weg zieht sich ein gerader schmaler 
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4 Streifen abwarts, der in eine zackige Quaste oder 
einen Latz endigt. 12cm von der Miindung latift 
eine Zikzakbinde um das Horn. Oberhalb derselben 
liegt ein ganz gleicher kurzer (4 cm) Zikzakstreifen 
und ein zweiter doppelter auf der entgegengesetzten 
Seite unterhalb derselben. Auf der atisseren Bauchung 
befindet sich eine 12 cm lange Eidechse oder Krokodil, 
wie alle Ornamente flach erhaben aus dem Zahn ge- 
schnitten. Der schadhafte Rand hat einfache Ein- 
schnitte, die Spitze ist flachknopfig. Zeichnung und 
Ausfthrung, wie die ganze Bearbeitung des Zahnes 
ziemlich roh. Lange des Horns 79 cm. Durchmesser 


der elliptischen Miindung 5 zu 61/2 cm. 

Ganz in der nemlichen Form und Ausschmickung kommen 
solche H6rner auch in andern Sammlungen yor. Die eigen- 
tiimliche in Europa ganz ungewOhnliche Art ihres Gebrauches 
mit der Mundspalte in der Mitte des Horns, die einfachen, 
fremdartigen, fast mit typischer Gleichmassigkeit vorkommenden 
Linien in den Zeichnungen der Ornamente bei verschiedenen 
Exemplaren, die rohe Zeichnung und Ausfiihrung derselben 
mussten zu der Annahme fiihren, dass der Olifant ein afrika- 
nisches, ein in Afrika gefertigtes Instrument ist, welches dann 
in Eiiropa, wohin es seinen Weg gefunden hat, erst den an- 
gegebenen Namen erhalten hat+) Damit kénnen jedoch nur 


1) Diese Annahme hat eine gewisse Bestitigung erfahren, welche sich in 
dem ,,Catalogue descriptif et analytique du musée instrumental du conservatoire 
royal de musique de Bruxelles 1880‘, verfasst von ,, Victor Mahillon, conser- 
vateur du musée etc.“ gefunden hat. Bei der Beschreibung der aussereuro- 
pdischen Musikinstrumente sind zwei Hérner angefiihrt, welche ihrer Be- 
schreibung nach hieher gehéren und wovon eines entschieden cin sogenannter 
Olifant ist, wenngleich cs mit diesem, wie es scheint, dem Verfasser unbe- 
kannten Namen nicht aufyefiihrt ist, sondern nur eine Trompete genannt wird, 
Seite 292 ist zu lesen: 

Soudan. 373 Barghoumi Corne d’antilope avec une embouchure 
latérale contre les bords de laquelle on appuie les lévres 


ray ae eters : 
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les imperfections de la colonne d’air et de son embouchure. 

Egypte. 373 Trompette. Elle est faite de la pointe d’une dent 
d’éléphant, une ouverture latérale sert d’embouchure. Crest 
l’instrument d’appel des négres en temps de guerre ou de féte, il 
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solche Horner gemeint sein, welche die bezcichneten charak- 
teristischen Merkmale an sich tragen, und nicht jene Instru- 
mente, welche Skulpturen in entschieden abendlandischem Stil 
und Charakter an sich tragen und an der Spitze angeblasen 
werden und auch Olifant genannt werden, 


Der hauptsichlichste Gebrauch des Olifant fallt in das 10. bis 
12. Jahrhundert. 
Bassethorn, von eigentiimlicher Gestalt. Es bildet 
zwei ineinanderstehende Rechtecke, ein grosseres und 
ein kleineres, welche zur gemeinschaftlichen Basis, die 
eine Kurzseite haben, an deren verlangerten End- 
punkten Mundstiick und Schalltrichter sind. 8 mit 
Klappen verdeckte, 6 offene Tonlécher und eines fiir 
den Daumen vermitteln die Tonabstufungen. Der weite 
elliptische Schallbecher yon Messing hat im Durch- 
messer 16 zu 21,5cm. 18. Jahrh. f 


Aus dem k. Hof- und Nationaltheater zu Miinchen ab- 
gegeben. 


Im Schaukasten IV. 


Futteral fiir vier Feldpfeifen in verschiedenen 
Dimensionen — einmal 79, dann 66 cm und zweimal 
fiir die Mittelstimmen 55,5 Cm — mit schwarzem Leder 
tiberzogen und oben mit einem eisernen Bande be- 
schlagen, woran ein kleiner Ring fiir ein Tragband, 
an welchem der ,,pfeiffensack‘‘ tiber die Schulter ge- 
hangt wurde. 


Im Schaukasten I. 


Kleine Schnabelfléte (Vogelpfeife, Flageolet) von 
Elfenbein, mit 4 Tonléchern, wovon die 2 unteren 
grosser, dann 2 Daumenlécher, ein kleineres oben, 
ein grésseres unten, I4cm. a oder ais 


Trophiae tiber der Thiir zum Saal 14 aus folgenden neueren, 


aber nicht mehr gebrauchten Militar-Instrumenten: 


182—185. Vier Naturhérner. 


An der Nordwand. Ips 
B 3 Hi 
I li 
‘ae 2 Signaltrompeten. hig 
. a | 
188] 2 Schtitzenhorner. : 
189] i 


190—I194. 5 Trompeten. 
195. eine Posaune, 
dann mehrere Vorsteckbogen ftir die vorgenannten 
Instrumente. 
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197 


198. eine Feldtrommel. 


\ 2 Feuerwehr-Signalhorner. 


Als spatere Erwerbungen sind noch nachtraglich ein- 
zureihen: 


An der Nordwand. 


199. Marintrompete, mit siebenseitigem polygonalen 
Kérper aus Ahornholz. Statt Biinden bezeichnen am 
Halse von oben herab die Buchstaben CHAGFE 
D © G EC & A die Tonlage. Der Kérper misst 106 cm, 
der Hals 50, der Wirbel 14 cm, denselben ziert oben 
ein Schildchen und durch den Wirbelkasten geht ein 
eiserner Stift, der aussen durch eine Schraube, die 
in ein Rad eingreift, umgedreht wird, um die starke 
Saite zu spannen. 

200. Marintrompete, wie die vorige, die Maasse sind 
fiir den Kérper 132 cm, Hals 51,5, Wirbelkasten 16, 
sohin im Ganzen 199,5cm. Den Wirbelstock kront 
ein Lowenkopf; die Saite mit Steg ist wie bei dem 
vorhergehenden Instrument vorhanden; die Buchstaben 
am Hals sind: CHAGFEDCGECG 

Ein Zettel im Innern ist beschrieben: Johann Vivrich fijdper 
Fauten Wacher in fandlshuet 1720. Ein Beweis daftr, wie 


weit der Gebrauch des Trumscheit in das gegenwartige Jahr- 
hundert hereinreichte. 
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(restell an der Siidwand. 


Es-Trompete ohne Mundstiick mit 4 Klappen. 
Klappenhorn ohne Mundstiick, bezeichnet I. S. 
Chromatische Trompete mit 2 Ventilen von. 
Georg Saurle tn Miinchen. F 

Naturhorn. 


Diese 4 Instrumente sind ein Geschenk des Herrn Xaver 
Welle in Mainburg, 


Gestell VII. 


Marintrompete. Der fiinfseitige, unten einwarts 
gebogene Schallkérper misst oben vom Hals weg in 
der Breite 5,5 cm, unten 4ocm, und hat eine Lange 
von I77 cm, wovon 54 anf den Hals kommen, auf 
welchem die zu greifenden Téne von oben herab 
durch die Buchstaben BAG FEDAFDA ange- 
geben sind. 

Aus Brunnen am Vierwaldstiidtersee, Kanton Schwyz. 


1882 um 33 Mark angekauft. 


An der Nordwand unter dem Fenster. 


Fortepiano, 5 Oktaven umfassend, zweichorig. 


Eine auf dem Resonanzboden eingeklebte in Kupfer ge- 
stochene Geschiiftsetikette bezeichnet das Instrument yon 
»Louts Dulcken, Churfl. Hof mechanischen Forte piano 
macher wohnhaft vor dem Kost Thoerl in seiner eigenen Be- 


hausung r Nr. 39 in Minchen. 1792‘) 


Geschenk des k. Hofklavierfabrikanten Herrn Max Josef 
Schramm. 
seks Se e@ 
1) Johann Ludwig Dulken, Mechaniker und Klaviermacher, war als kur- 
fiirstlicher Hofpianefortemacher angestellt und kommt als solcher zum erstenmal 


in der Hofrechnung yon 1787 mit einer Besoldung yon 300 fi. vor, 1790 mit 350, 
1793 mit 400 fl. 
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Im Schaukasten I. 


207. Sackpfeife, deutscher Bock, Dudelsack, 
mit 2 Spielréhren und 2 Stimmern, wovon der eine 


fehlt; geht durch die ganze chromatische Scala, Ende 


des 18. Jahrhunderts. 

Im Jahre 1883 um 20 Mark angekauft. 

Beim Landyolk zu Tanz und Spiel noch in den ersten 
Jahrzehnten des 19, Jahrhunderts beliebt. 


208. Ophicleide von G. Saurle in Miinchen. » 


Nicht unerwahnt darf ein im Saal 5 der Renaissance- 


abteilung links neben dem Eingang aufgestelltes zierliches 
Schrinkchen bleiben, in dessen unterem Teil ein niedliches 
Klavierinstrument verborgen ist. Schlagt man die im Sockel 
befindliche, nach aufwarts schliessende Klappe herab, so 
zeigt sich eine kleine Claviatur, welche sich gerade so viel 
hervorziehen lasst, als zum Spiele n6tig ist. Das noch 
ganz unversehrte Instrument ist 70cm lang, 21 cm tief und 
umfasst 21/2 Oktaven. Die Besaitung ist von Stahl, doppel- 
chérig; die Intonation ist dieselbe, wie beim Kielfligel: 
nemlich die Tangenten, durch welche die Saiten geschnellt 
werden, bestehen in winzigen Ziingelchen von Rabenfeder- 
kielen, welche in die Doken eingesetzt sind. 

Dieses reizende, mit geschmackvollen Ornamenten und 
fein stilisirten Intarsien reich ausgestattete Schrankchen zierte 
gewiss einst das trauliche Gemach einer Dame von Stand, 
wo dieselbe den Wiederhall ihrer eigenen Gemitsstimmung 
den Saiten entlockte. 
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A Temporary exhibition of Manuscripts illustrating the 
history of Musical Notation has been arranged in the 
Saloon of the Department of MSS. It is supplemented by 
a smaller number of printed books which are displayed in 
the King’s Library. 

The collection of MSS. covers the long period of nearly 
a thousand years, from the 10th century to the present 
time. In them can be followed the growth of Musical 
Notation, through its various stages, from the simple 
breath-signs, or Pneums, to the system of our own day ; 
and the development of the five-line stave from the 
adoption of the single line. 

In the large upright case, marked A., in the centre of 
the saloon, are placed the earliest specimens, nearly all 
being Church service-books. ‘These are supplemented by 
MSS. of similar character, displayed in Table-case B. ; in 
which will also be found some early examples of secular 
compositions, those of English origin having a special 
interest. Part-songs, music for the virginals and lute, 
and other works of the 16th and 17th centuries, are 
exhibited in T'able-case C. And in Table-case D. is a 
series of MSS. ornamented with drawings or illuminations, 
in which the various musical instruments of the Middle 
Ages are incidentally represented. The Tables H. and F. 
are fitted with frames, which enclose autograph composi- 
tions of some of the most famous modern composers. 

Among works which deal with the subjects of Karly 
Music and Musical Notation are— 

Chappell’s ‘Popular Music of the Olden Time;” 
Coussemaker’s ‘‘ Histoire de Harmonie du Moyen Age ;” 
Gerbert’s “‘De Cantu et Musici Ecclesiew,” vol. ii. ; 
Riemann’s “Studien zur Geschichte der Notenschrift” ; 
and articles in Grove’s “Dictionary of Music and 
Musicians,” and Stainer and Barrett's “ Dictionary of 
Musical Terms.” 

HE, MaunDE THOMPSON. 
Dept. of MSS. 
_ 10th June, 1885. 


MANUSORIPTS 


ILLUSTRATING THE PROGRESS OF 


MUSICAL NOTATION. 


CASE A. 
CHURCH SERVICE-BOOKS, ETC. 


1. France: 10th century. Hymns, in Latin; wit 
Pyeums. [{Harl. MS. 2688.] 

9. Traty: 11th-12th century. Hymns, proses, etc., in 

; Latin; with PNEUMS. [Royal MS. 8 C. xiii.] 

3. FRANCE: 11th century. Gradual or musical services 
for the Mass, in Latin, of the use of Toulouse ; with 
Pneums. [Harl. MS. 4951.] 

4, BNGLAND: 11th century. Hymns for special festivals, 
in Latin, illustrated with miniatures; with PNEuMs. 
[Cotton MS., Calig. A. xiv. | 

5, ENGLAND: 11th century. Antiphons and Responses, 
in Latin ; with PNEUMS. [Harl. MS. 1117.| 

6. ExcLAnp: 11th century. Litany. in Latin, sung at the 
coronation of Matilda, wife of William the Conqueror ; 
with Pyeumus. [Cotton MS., Vitell. E. xii. | 

7, Exauanp: late 11th century. Breviary, in Latin ; 
with Pxeums to the antiphons, responses, etc. [ Harl. 
MS. 2961.] 

8. Sparx: ilth century. Mozarabic Antiphonal, or 
musical services for the canonical hours, in Latin, 
written in Visigothic characters ; with PNeums. From 
the monastery of San Domingo de Silos, near Burgos. 


[Add. MS. 30,850. | 
9. Sparx: 11th century. Mozarabic Breviary, in Latin, 
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written in Visigothic characters ; with Pyeums to the 
antiphons, responses, ete. From the monastery of 
Sn Domingo de Silos, near Burgos. [Add. MS. 
30,848. ] 

10. GrRMANY: late 11th century. Missal, in Latin; with 
Pyeums. [Add. MS. 32,247. ] 

11. FRANCE: 11th or 12th century. Gradual, or musical 
services for the Mass, in Latin; with Pyxums. [ Eg. 
MS. 857.] 

12. France: 12th century. Breviary, in Latin; with 
Pxeums to the antiphons, responses, etc. From the 
Abbey of Moissac. [far MS. 2914.] 

13, GERMANY: 11th century. Sequences, in Latin, with 
PNEwums. [Add. MS. 19,768. ] 

14. GERMANY: early 13th cenfury. Antiphonal, or musi- 
cal services for the canonical hours, in Latin, of the use 
of Strasburg ; with PNreums. Miracle plays are intro- 
duced into the services of certain days. The play of 
the Magi is exhibited. [Add. MS. 28,922,] 

15. GERMANY: 12th century. Breviary, in Latin, of the 
use of ‘Treves ; with Pyrums to the antiphons, responses, 
ete. (Add. MS. 18,496.] 

16. NETHERLANDS: 12th century. Missal, in Latin; with 
Pyecms to the prefaces, etc. From Pare Abbey, © 
Louvain. [Add. MS. 11,862. ] 

17. NETHERLANDS or GerRMANY: end of 12th century. 
Breviary, in Latin; with Pneums to the antiphons, 
responses, etc. [Add. MS. 27,920.] 

18. GERMANY: 13th century. Gradual, or musical services 
for the Mass, in Latin; with Pyervums. [Add. MS. 
24,680.) 

19. Savoy: 13th century. Gradual, or musical services 
for the Mass, in Latin; the notation having a single 
red line. From the Carthusian monastery du Reposoir, 
Haute Savoie. [Add. MS. 31,384. ] 

20. Spain: 13th century. Antiphonal, or musical services 
for the canonical hours, in Latin; the notation having 
a single red line, or two lines, red and yellow. [Add. 
MS. 29,988.] 

21. GERMANY: 13th century. Antiphonal, or musical 
services for the canonical hours, in Latin; two-line 
stave, red and yellow, with clefs, flats, naturals, etc. 
[Add. MS. 17,302.) 
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99. Nernerianns (?): 13th century. Gradual, or musical 
services for the Mass, in Latin; two-line stave, red and 
yellow, with clefs and dynamic letters. (Add. MS. 
17,303. | 

93, NerneRLANDS: endof 12th century. Missal, in Latin ; 
three-line stave, red, green, and yellow. From the 
church of St. Bavon at Ghent. [Add. MS. 16,949. | 

94. WRANCE: A.D. 1218. Missal, in Latin, of the use of 
Amiens; three-line stave. [Add. MS. 17,742. ] 

95, Gurmany: early 14th century. Breviary, with full 
choral services, in Latin, of the use of Cologne ; four-line 
stave, red, yellow, and two black. [Add, MS. 31,913. | 

96. Iraty: 14th century. Gradual, or musical services 
for the Mass, in Latin; four-line stave. [Add. MS. 
18,198. | 

27, ENanaNp: 15th century. Antiphonal, or musical 
services for the canonical hours, in Latin, of the use of 
Norwich; four-line stave. [Add. MS. 17,002.] 

98, HNGLAND: 15th century. Gradual, or musical services 
for the Mass, in Latin, of the use of Sarum; four-line 
stave. [Cotton MS. Nero BH. viii. } 

99, GmrMANY: 15th century. Antiphonal, or musical 
services for the canonical hours, in Latin ; four-line 
stave. Used at Norwich Cathedral. [Lansd. MS. 460.) 

30, Germany : 15th century. Gradual, or musical services 
for the Mass, in Latin; four-line stave. [Add. MS. 
10,929. ] 

31, Spain: late 12th century. Missal, in Latin; four- 
line stave. {Add. MS. 17,355. ] 

39. France: 14th century. Missal in Latin, of the use 
of Paris; four-line stave. [Add. MS. 16,905. ] 

33, Iraty: 15th century. Gradual, or musical services 
for the Mass, in Latin; four-line stave. [Add. Ms. 
15,119.] 

34. Spain (Italian style): 15th century. Missal, in 
Latin; four-line stave. [Add. MS. 30,038. ] 

35. GERMANY: 13th century. Missal, in Latin; three- 
line stave. [Add. MS. 10,927.] 

3g. lraty: 14th century. Missal, in Latin; three-line 
staye. [Add. MS. 15,287.] ; 

37, NerHERLANDS: 13th century. Gradual, or musical 
services for the Mass, in Latin; four-line stave. (Add. 
MS. 27,922. ] 
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38. ENGLAND: 15th century. Breviary, in Latin, of the 
use of Sarum; four-line stave. [Add. MS, 32,427, 

39. ENGLAND: 15th century. Missal, in Latin, of the use 
of Sarum ; four-line stave, [Arundel MS. 109. ] 

40. ENGLAND: 15th century. Gradual, or musical services 
for the Mass, in Latin, of the uso of Norwich ; four-line 
Stave. [Lansd. MS. 462. ] 

41. Enatanp: 15th century. Antiphonal or musical 
services for the canonical hours, in Latin, of the use of 
Norwich ; four-line stave. [Lansd. MS. 463.] 

42, NETHERLANDS: A.D. 1522. Psalter, with hymns and 
antiphons, in Latin; four-line stavo. From the Abbey 
of Tongerloo, in Brabant. [Add. MS. 15,426. ] 

43. GERMANY; 13th century. Gradual, or musical services 
for the Mass, in Latin; four-line stave. [Add. MS. 
16,950.] 

44. Ivaty: about ap. 1400. Antiphonal, or musical 
services for the canonical hours, in Latin ; four-line 
Stave. [Add. MS. 22,310. ] 

45. Iraty: about «.p. 1400. Gradual, or musica] 
services for the Mass, in Latin ; four-line stave. 
Belonged to the church of St. Nicholas of Sacile, in the 
march of Treviso. [Add. MS. 18,161.] 

46. ENGLAND : early 16th century. Hymns, etc., in Latin. 
Belonged to Henry VIII. The pages exhibited contain 
a circular canon ; five-line stave: subject, the Tudor 
Rose. [Royal MS. 11 E. xi. ] > 


TABLE-OASE B. 


CHURCH SERVICE-BOOKS AND EARLY 
SECULAR COMPOSITIONS. 


47. GREECE: 13th century. Sticherarion, or Hymnal for 
the Greek Church; with Pneums. [Add. MS. 27,865.] 

48. Greece: 16th century. Hymns for the Greck Church ; 
with Pyeums. [Harl. MS. 1613.] 

49. GREECE: 17th century. Sticherarion, or Hymnal for 
the Greek Church ; with Prevus. (Bg. MS. 2389.] 

50. ENGLAND : 12th century. Gradual, or musical services 


for the Mass, in Latin ; four-line Stave. [Royal MS. 2 
B. iv.] 
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51. ENauanp: end of the 13th century. Gradual, or 
musical services for the Mass, in Latin ; four-line stave. 
[Add. MS. 12,194. } 

52. Hnetanp: 13th century. Breviary, in Latin; four- 
line stave. [Harl. MS. 5284. | 

53. ENGLAND: about A.p. 1300. Breviary, in Latin; four- 
line stave. Belonged, in 1521, to Hugh Whitehead, 
Prior of Durham. [{Harl. MS. 4664. | 

54, France: 138th century. ‘“ Liberde natura cantuum et 
forma”: a treatise on music, in Latin. Examples on 
four-line stave. [Arund. MS. 25.} 

55. France: 13th century. Missal, in Latin, of the use 
of the diocese of Evreux; four-line stave. [Add. MS. 
26,655. | 

56. France: about A.p. 1300. ‘* Dicta” of Philippe de 
Gréve, Chancellor of Paris: hymns, French songs, etc., 
set to music by Reignaut, Castellain de Coucy, Colard 
le Bouteillier, and others ; five-line stave. [Hg. MS. 274. | 

57. France: 14th century. Antiphonal, or musical 
services for the canonical hours, in Latin; four-line 
stave. [{Add. MS. 30,072. ] 

58. SwitzERLAND: 14th century. Breviary, in Latin ; four- 
line stave. Belonged to the church of Bagnes, in the 
diocese of Sion, in Valais. [Add. MS. 15,413. ] 

59. Irary: A.D: 1400. Breviary, in Latin, of the use of 
the church of Ferrara; four-line stave. [Add. MS. 
28,025.] . 

60. NerHEeRLANDS: 13th century. Gradual, or musical 
services for the Mass, in Latin; four-line stave. [Add. 
MS. 26,884. ] 

61. Germany: 15thcentury. Gradual, or musical services 
for the Mass, in Latin; four-line stave. [Add. MS. 
24,687. ] 

62. France: 12th-13th century. Proses, etc., in Latin ; 
four-line stave. Belonged to Citeaux Abbey. [Add. 
MS. 15,722.) 

63. France: before s.p. 1234. “ Danielis ludus ”: miracle- 
play on the history of Daniel, in Latin, acted in the 
cathedral church of Beauvais; set to music: four-line 
stave. [Hg. MS. 2615.] 

64. ENcLAND: late 12th century. Hymn, in Latin; two 
four-line staves, scored. Belonged to Thame Abbey, co. 
‘Oxon. [Burn. MS. 357.] 
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6d, ENGLAND: about A.D. 1240. Miscellaneous tracts in 
Latin and French, including poems of Walter Map and 
lays of Marie de France, and (here exhibited) an English 
Round or Catch, the earliest nglish part-song known, 
for four voices, with a burden and directions for 
singing : 

“Sumer is icumen in, 
Lhude sing euccu; 
Groweth sed, and bloweth med, 
And springth the wde nu; 
Sing cuceu. 
“Awe bleteth after lomb, 
Lhouth after calve cu, 
Bullue sterteth, bucke verteth ; 
Murie sing cuccu. 
Cuccu, cuccu. 
Well singes thu, cuccu, 
Ne swik thu naver nu. 
Sing cuccu nu, sing cuccu, 
Sing cuccu, sing cuccu nu.” 
A Latin hymn is set to the same music. Belonged to 
Reading Abbey. [Harl. MS. 978.] 

66. ENGLAND: 13th century. Hymns in Latin; four- and 
five-line staves. Exhibited is the hymn, “ Angelus ad 
Virginem” (with an English version , mentioned in 
Chaucer’s Miller’s Tale, as sung by the Oxford clerk 
“hendy Nicholas.” [Arund. MS. 248. | 

67. ENGLAND : early 14th century. Hymns to the Virgin, 
in Latin ; five-line stave. [Add. MS. 25,031.] 

68. ExeLanp: 14th century. Music for five-voices, and a 
hymn in Latin; five-line stave, with letters, perhaps 
for lute accompaniment. Belonged to Robertsbridge 
Abbey, co. Sussex. [Add. MS. 28,550. ] 


TABLB-CASE C. 


i 
COMPOSITIONS OF THE 16rx AND 177 | 
CENTURIES. 


69. ENGLAND: early 16th century. Part-songs, by English | 
composers. ‘The song exhibited is: “The beste song 


as hit semeth me, Peccantem me cotidie,” (Add. 
MS. 5665.] 


70. Excianp : early 16th century. Part-songs, by English : | 
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composers of the time of Henry VII. and Henry 
VIII. Belonged to the Fairfax family. Exhibited 
is a part-song by “ Robard Fayrfax”: 


“Most clere of colour and rote of stedfastness, 
With vertu connyng her maner is lede, 
Which that passyth my mynd for to express 
Of her bownte, beaute, and womanhod.”’ 


[Add. MS. 5465. ] 
71. BNaLAND: 16th century. Hymns, in Latin; for four 
voices, Belonged toHenry VIII. [Royal MS. 8 G. vii. | 
72, ENGLAND: 16th century. Motets, etc., by English 
composers. Belonged to Henry VIII.'s chapel. [Har!. 


MS. 1709.] 


73. ENGLAND: 16th century. Songs and Ballads, in Eng- ~ 


lish and French ; for three voices. Many of them are 
the compositions of King Henry VIIL, including the 


one exhibited : 


“ Pastyme with good companye 
I love, and schall untyll I dye.” 


(Add. MS. 31,922. ] 
74. ENGLAND: 16th century. “A booke of In nomines 
and other solfainge songs of v, vi, and vii parts 
for voices or instrumentes,” chiefly by English com- 
i posers. Written in direct, transverse, and reverse 
staves. In-nomine exhibited: “Farwell, my good 
I[ord], for ever,” by Dr. Christopher Tye. [Add. MS. 
31,390. | 

75. France: 16th century. Three-part songs, in French. 
[Harl. MS. 5242. | 

76. FRANcE: 16th century. Chants, hymns, and songs by 
French composers. (Add. MS. 19,583. ] 

77. England: late 16th century. Canons by William 
Byrd. Autograph. (Add. MS. 31,391. ] 

78. ENGLAND: early 17th century. Part-songs, for five 
voices, by English composers ; including laments on the 
deaths of Queen Mary, Queen Elizabeth, Mary Queen of 
Scots, Sir Philip Sidney, and others. Exhibited is a 
lament for Tallis. [Add. MS. 29,401.] 

79. Ivany: A.D. 1618. Organ accompaniments to music 
founded on the church tones, by Giovanni Gabrieli. 


[Add. MS. 29,486.] 
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80. ENGLAND: A.D. 1670. Anthems, ete., by English com- 
posers. Used at Durham Cathedral. [Add. MS. 30,479. ] 

S81. ENGLAND: early 16th century. Music for the virginals, 
etc., by English composers, collected by Thomas 
Mulliner, Master of St. Paul’s choir, London; staves of 
six to twelve lines. [Add. MS. 30,513.) - 

82. ENGLAND: 16th-17th century. Pavans, galliards, 
and songs for the virginals, by English composers ; taken 
principally from Lady Nevill’s virginal book. [Add. 
MS. 30,485.] 

83. ENGLAND: A.D. 1656. Music for the virginals, by 
English composers: “ The Virginall Book of Elizabeth 
Rogers.” One of the pieces exhibited is: « When the 
king enjoys his owne againe.” [Add. MS. 10,337.], 

84. NETHERLANDS: A.D. 1599. Dance-music for the vir- 
ginals ; six-line stave. [Add. MS. 29,485.] 

85. Iraty: 16th century. Dances, etc., in Inte notation. 
(Add. MS. 31,389.] 

86. ENGLAND: beginning of the 16th century. Music by 
English composers, in lute notation. Belonged, in 1616, 
to Jane Pickeringe, apparently daughter of Lord Keeper 
Pickeringe, and wife of Adam N ewton, tutor to Henry, 
Prince of Wales. [Eg. MS. 2046. ] 

87. ENGLAND: about 4.p. 1600. Music, chiefly by English 
composers, in lute notation. [Add. MS. 29,247. ] 

88. ENGLAND: about s.p. 1600. Pavans, galliards, etc., 
by English composers, in lute notation. Hxhibited is: 


“Greene sleeves, by Maister Cuttinge.” [Add. MS. 
31,392. ] 


TABLE-CASE D. 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS REPRESENTED IN 
ILLUMINATED AND OTHER MSS. 


89. ENGLAND: 11th century. The « Psychomachia,” or 
War of the Soul, in Latin, by Aurelius Prudentius ; 
with outline drawings by English artists. Double pipe 
and lyre. [Cotton MS. Cleop. ©. viii] ~ 

90. ENGLAND: 11th century. Psalter, in Latin ; with out 
line tinted drawings by English artists. Various instru- 
ments. [Cotton MS., Tiberius C.. vi.] 


91. ENGLAND: 12th century. Psalter, in Latin ; with 
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miniatures, etc., by English artists. Harp and fiddle. ; 
[Lansd. M.S. 383. ] j 

92. ENGLAND: late 12th century. Psalter, in Latin; with ; 
miniatures, etc., by English artists. Harp and bells. ; 
[Royal MS. 2 A. xxii. ] 1 

93. ENGLAND: 13th century. Psalter, in Latin; with 
miniatures, etc., by English artists. Bequeathed by 
John Grandison, Bishop of Exeter [1328-1369], to i 
Isabel, daughter of Edward III. and wife of Ingelram de § 
Coucy. Various instruments. [Add. MS. 21,926. ] 

94, NerHeRLANDs: 13th century. Psalter, in Latin; with 
illuminated initials by Flemish artists. Bells. (Add. 


MS. 27,591.] ; 
95. France: early 14th century. Missal, in Lutin ; with - 
initials and borders by French artists. Belonged to the : 


monastery of Grasse, in the diocese of Languedoc. Angels 
with horn and bells, organ, guitar, bagpipes and drum, harp, 
and fiddle. [Add. MS. 17,006. | : 
96. ENGLAND: about A.D. 1284. Psalter, in Latin; ) 
with initial letters and borders by English artists. . 
Partly executed for Alphonso, eldest son of Hdward It ; 
on his contemplated marriage with a daughter of 
Florent, Count of Holland, the work being interrupted 
by the Prince’s death. The MS. afterwards belonged ‘ 
to Elizabeth, daughter of Edward L., and wife, succes- i 
. sively, of John, Count of Holland, and of Humphrey de : 
Bohun, Earl of Hereford. Fiddle and bagpipes. {Add. ee | 
MS. 24,686. ] 
97. ENGLAND: early 14th century. The Apocalypse, in 
French; with outline tinted drawings by English | 
artists. Trumpets. [Royal MS. 19. B. xv.} 
98, ENGLAND: early 14th century. Hours of the Virgin, i 
in Latin; with borders, grotesques, etc., by English 
artists. Zither and drum. {Harl. MS. 6563.) 
99. France: early 14th century. The Apocalypse, in 
Latin; with miniatures by French artists. Belonged to 
the Cistercian monastery of La Vaudieu, in the diocese 
of Liége. Various instruments. {Add. MS. 17,333. | 
100. NeruerLanns: early 14th century. Bestiary, or 
moralizations from the habits of animals, in Latin; 
with coloured drawings by Flemish artists. Hurdy- 
gurdy, played to attract dolphins. [Sloane MS. 3544.) 
' 101. ENGLAND: 13th century. Psalter, in Latin; with 
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outline tinted drawings, executed in St. Albans Abbey. 


Bagpipes. {Royal MS. 2 B. vi.] 

102. Itaty: 14th century. Treatise on Virtues and 
Vices, written by a citizen of Genoa, in Latin; with 
miniatures, and ornamentation depicting natural objects, 
in the style characteristic of the work of the Genoese 
miniaturist of the family of Cybo, known as the « Monk 
of Hyéres.” astern banquet ; with organ, kettle-drums, 
and other instruments. [Add. MS. 27,695. ] 

103. France; early 15th century. Psalter, in Latin ; 
with miniatures and borders executed by French 
artists for Henry VI. of England, the king’s portrait 
being often introduced. The king, as David, playing 
the harp. [Cotton MS., Domit. A. XVIi. | 

104. France: 15th century. Romance of Petit Jehan de 
Saintré, in French; with miniatures by French artists, 
Flute. [Cotton MS., Nero D. ix. ] 

105. France: 15th century. History of Alexander the 
Great, in French; with miniatures by French artists, 
War trumpets. [Royal MS. 20. B. og] 

106. France: late 15th century. Hours of the Virgin, 
in Latin; with miniatures by French artists. Belonged 
to Charles de Luxembourg, Comte de Brienne {d. 1530], 
and subsequently to members of the families of 
Brandenburg and Cleves, Harp, pipe, and guitar. 
[Eg. MS. 2045.] 

07. ENnutanp: 15th century. Pilgrimage of Life, in 

glish verse, from the French of Guillaume de 
Deguilleville; with tinted drawings by English artists. 
Fiddle. [Cotton MS. Tiberius A. Vil. | 

108. France: end of the 15th century. Hours of the 
Virgin, in Latin; with miniatures by French artists, 
A band of various instruments. [Harl. MS. 2917.] 

109. NerHEranps: early 16th century. Hours of the 
Virgin, in Latin; with miniatures executed in the 

_Abbey of Messines, near Ypres, in West Flanders. 
Harp and pipe. (Eg. MS. 2125.] 

110. ENGLAND: 16th century. Psalter, in Latin ; with 
miniatures executed for Henry VIII. The king, as 
David, with harp ; and his Fool, Will. Somers. [Royal 
MS. 2 A. xvi.] 

111. France: 16th century. Songs, in French; with a 
miniature. Dulcimer. [Royal MS. 20 A, XVi.] 
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112. Nerueritanps: about a.p. 1500. Hours of tne 
Virgin, in Latin; with miniatures and borders by 
Flemish artists. Harp and triangle. [{Add. MS. 27,913. ] 

113. NerHerLANns: 16th century. Hours of the Virgin, 
with calendar, in Latin ; with miniatures and borders 
by Flemish artists. Maying scene: bagpipes, lute or 
guitar, and drum and fife. 


TABLE E. 
AUTOGRAPH MUSICAL COMPOSITIONS. 


114. Joun Coorrr al: Corrrario (cire. 1580—1650). 
Fantasias “for the Organ and two Base vyols”; six- 
line stave. [Add. MS. 31,416.] 

115. Henry Lawes (J595?—1662). ‘The air and words 
of a song, “Harwell to y® Parlyament.” [Add. MS. 
32,843. ] 


116. Jonn Jenkrys (1592—1678). Pavan, probably for — 


two violins and an organ; the treble and bass parts 
only. [Add. MS. 31,423.] 

117. Marraew Lock (1627 ?—1677). Psalm vi. in vocal 
score: ‘‘ Lord, rebuke me not in Thy fury.” [Add. MS. 
31,437. 

118. Dr. Hee Brow (1648—1708). Anthem: “O sing 
unto the Lord.” [{Add. MS. 31,458. ] 

119. Henry Purcet, (1658?—1695). _ The music in 
“Bonduca,” in full score, A.D. 1695: concluding chorus, 
“ Britons, strike home, revenge your country’s wrongs.” 
[Add. MS. 5337. | 

120. Dr. Witi1Am Boyce (1710—1779). Concerto in B 
minor, in score: the opening movement. [{Add. MS. 
17,836.] 

121. Sm Henry Rowtey Bisnop (1786—1855). ‘The 
Father and his children”: a dramatic piece, in full 
score: title-page and opening movement. [Add. MS. 
27,709. ] 

122. Gracomo Carissmmr (1604 ?—1674). Magnificat, in 
score. [Add. MS. 31,474. ] : 

123. Gioaccuino AnTonrIoO Rossint (1792—1868). Cantata, 
*“Q giorno sereno”: opening and concluding bars. 
[Add. MS. 30,246. ] 
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TABLE F., 
AUTOGRAPH MUSICAL, COMPOSITIONS 


(continued). 


GEORGE FRrepertc HAnper (b. 23 Feb., 1685—d, 14 April, 
1759) :— 

dee Cantata ; dated, Rome, 3 March, 1708. ' 

125. Part of the first movement of the “ Water 
Music,” composed in 1715. 

126. Part of the Chandos Anthem, No. 8: “Ag pants 
the hart” ; composed cire, 17 i), 

127. Conclusion of the Fourth Organ Concerto, 
Introducing a chorus for the “ Hallelujah,” com- 
posed in 1735. 

128. The introduction to the Second Organ Concerto 
(op. 4), published in 1738. 

129. The Opening bars of the anthem, “The King 
shall rejoice,” composed in 1743 in honour of the 
victory at Dettingen. 

130. Bass air from the Fourth Act of “ Alcestis” 
(Handel’s only English opera), composed in 1750, 

[A portrait of Handel, engraved in 1749 from the picture 

by Thomas Hudson, accompanies the autographs, ] 

131, Franz Josep Haypn (1732—1809), Symphony in 
E flat, “Mit dem Paukenwirbel,” in full score, 1795: 
the opening and concluding bars. Presented by the 
composer to Cherubini, and inscribed « di me, Giuseppe 
Haydn, padre del celebre Cherubini, ai 24 Feb, *806.” 
(Add. MS. 31,707. ] 

132. Jouann Curysosrowr Wotraanc Amapeus Mozart 
(1756—1791). String-quartet in B flat, op. 94, No. 5, 
composed in 1773: beginnings of the first and last 
movements. [Add. MS. 31,749. ] 

133. Lupwie van Brernoven (1770—1827). Sketches of 
“ Adelaide” and the scherzo from the trio, op. 1, No. 2 : 
from one of Beethoven’s sketch books, two of which are - 
in the Museum collections, [Add. MS. 29,801.] 

134. Franz Perer Scaupert (1797—1828),  “ Die 
Verschworenen, oder der hiiusliche Krieg”: opera in 


full score, signed, and dated April, 1823. (Add. MS. 
29,802. ] 


‘ 
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135. Jaxos Lupwia Frrrx Menperssonn - BartHnoupy 
(1809—1847), Psalm xiii. in organ score, 1840: title- 
page and commencement of the anthem. [Add. MS. 
31,801. ] 


[The following descriptions have been supplied from the Dept. 
of Printed Books. | 


PRINTED MUSIC, 


CHIEFLY ILLUSTRATING THE DIFFERENT FORMS OF 
MUSICAL ‘TYPOGRAPHY. 


Exhibited in the King’s Library. 


1. The Polychrenicon of Ralph Higden, translated into 
English by John de Trevisa. 
Wynkyn de Worde: London, 1495. Fol. 
The first book printed in England containing musical 
notes, apparently printed from type. The passage in 
which they occur relates to the “consonances” of Py- 
thagoras. The “duplex diapason” or double octave is 
wrongly printed, and contains a note too much. 


2. “Graduale in usum ecclesie Sarisburiensis.” The 
Salisbury Gradual, containing the music of the Mass. 
I. Regnault: Paris, 1532. Fol. 
Printed from type, the stave lines being in red. 


3. “The Booke of Common praier noted.” By John Mer- 
becke. Containing such portions of the First Prayer- 
book of King Edward the Sixth as are appointed to be 
sung, set to the old church plain song. 

John Day: London, 1567. 4°. 
Printed from type, with stave lines in red. 


4. “Tenor of the whole psalmes in foure partes, which 
may be song to al musicall instruments.” 
John Day: London, 1568. Obl. 8°. 
Printed from type. 
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Songs in three and four parts by Cornyssh, Taverner, 
Cowper, Fairfax, and others. Bass part. 
[Wynkyn de Worde: London,}] 1530. Obl. 8°. 


- Music for four voices in the eight Church Tones. By 
Thomas Tallis. Annexed to Archbishop Parker’s 
Psalter. John Day: London, 1567, 4». 


. “ An introduction to the skill of musick. By John 
Playford . , . The seventh edition.” 
W. Godbid: London, 1674. 8°, 
Printed in the old angular notation. The comparison 
of the earlier editions of this work with the later 
shows the transition to the modern round notation. 
See No. 8. 


. “An introduction to the skill of musick. By John 
Playford ... The eighteenth edition corrected and 
done on the New-Ty’d note.” 
W. Pearson: London, 1724. 8°. 
Printed in the modern round notation, with « tyed” 
quavers. 


- Tho Dancing Master, or plain and easie rules for the 
dancing of country dances, with the tune to each dance 
to be play’d on the treble violin, ete,” [By John 

¢ Playford. ] J. Playford: London, 1652. “Obl. 8°. 


10. “Pammelia. Musick’s Miscellany. Or, mixed variety 
of Pleasant Roundelaves. and delightfull catches of 3, 4, 
5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10 parts in one, etc.” London, 1609, 


11. “The English Opera or the Vocal Musick in Psyche 
with the Instrumental therein intermixed =e PED; 
Matthew Lock.” London, 1675. 4°, 

Printed from type. ae 


12. “ Misse Antonii de Feuin . . . Roberti de Feuin.. . 

Pier Zon.” + per Octauianum Petrutia: 

Forosempronii, 1515. Obl. 9°. 

Printed by the inventor of music printing with 
movable type. 
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13. “ Clayir Ubung, bestehend in Preludien, Allemanden 
. und andern Gallanterien, denen Liebhabern zur 
Gemiiths Ergoetzung verfertigt von Johann Sebastian 
Bach. Opus 1.” 
In Verlegung des Anutoris, 1731. Obl. fol. 
Printed from plates supposed to have been engraved 
by the Compuser. 


14, “Le Musiche di Jacopo Perisopra 1’ Huridice del Sig. 
O. Rinuccini.” 
Alessandro Raverii: Venetia, 1608. Fol. 
The first Italian Opera performed in public. 


15. “Liber primus Joannis Petraloisii Preenestini {Pale- 
strina] Mottettorum. Cantus.” Romae, 1569. 4°. 


16. “The Pleasant Companion: or new lessons, and in- 
troductions for the Flagelet. By Thomas Greeting.’ 
J. Playford: London, 1682. Obl. 8°. 


Printed in a special notation. 


17. “Fronimo. Dialogo di Vincentio Galilei {the father 


of the Astronomer]... sopra l arte del bene intavolare 
et rettamente sonare la musica .. . in particolare nel 
Liuto.” Vineggia, 1584. Fol. 


Printed in Lute Tablature. 


18. “A new Booke of Tabliture, containing sundry easie 
and familiar Instructions, shewing howe to attaine to 
the knowledge to guide and dispose thy hand to play 
on sundry Instruments, as the Lute, Orpharion, and 
Bandora ... Whereunto is added an introduction to 
Pricksong, etc.” W. Barley: London, 1596. Obl. 8°. 

The music is printed in Lute Tablature. 


19. “A briefe and plaine Instruction to set all Musicke 
of eight divers tunes in Tableture for the Lute, with a 
brief Instruction how to play on the Lute by Tablature 
_. . first written in French by Adri:n Le Roy: and 
now translated into English by F. K., gentleman.” 

London. 1574. Obl. 8°. 


The music is in Lute Tablature. 
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20. “ Tetrachordum Musices Joannis Coclei Norici.” 


. Nuremberg, 1512. 4°, 


21. “'Theorica Musice Franchini gafuri Laudensis.” 
per Philippum Mantegatium dictum Caslanum : 
Mediolani, 1492. fol. 


22. “Abbregé de la nouvelle methode dans I’art d’ecrire 
ou de trager toutes sortes de danses de ville... par le 
S' Rameau.” Paris, 1725, 8°. 

The steps of the dances are represented by signs 
founded on musical notation. 


23. “ Varietie of Lute-lessons: viz. Fantasies, Pavins, 
Galliards, Almaines, Corantoes and Volts: selected out 
of the best approved authors ... by Robert Douland.” 


London, 1610. Fol. 
In Lute Tablature. 
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Tuer substance of this Essay was delivered as a 
Professorial Lecture in the Sheldonian Theatre, 
Oxford, on June 8, 1892, but as the subject is one 
on which much attention is now being bestowed, 


I make no apology for presenting it to the public 


in this form. 


MUSIC IN ITS RELATION TO THE 
INTELLECT AND THE EMOTIONS. 


An enquiry into. the relative functions of the 
Intellect and the Emotions in the art of music 
must necessarily be of considerable interest, as 
well as of serious importance to thoughtful 
musicians. 

It is an old battlefield, one of those on which the 
combat rages violently for a time, then smoulders 
for a period, only to burst out with renewed vigour 
and with greater asperity on both sides. In some 
form or another the discussion has attained the 
respectable age of a couple of thousand years. But 
it is quite evident that one of the chief causes of 
disagreement in our day lies in the common fact 
that the disputants make use of scientific and 
philosophical terms so carelessly and loosely; they 
do not condescend to stop and define their terms 
before they rush into argument. In every-day 
life we cannot pause to make all our language 
scientifically or philosophically accurate. We must 
still continue to let a child say that honey is sweet, 
or vinegar is sour without stopping it to explain 
that when honey comes in contact with our organs 
of taste, a sensation is produced which we call 
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sweetness, but that this sweetness is entirely inside 
ourselves, a subjective sensation, not an external 
reality or entity. Honey is a cause, sweetness an 
effect ; vinegar a cause, sourness an effect. So we 
are calling an effect a cause, when we say the honey 
is sweet, or the vinegar is sour. It would seem to 
be a matter of common experience that the more 
remote the cause of a sensation is from the sensation 
it produces, the more diffieult it becomes to explain 
to children that the effect is not the cause. For 
example, any intelligent child, I fancy, would grasp 
the idea that it is the taste of honey which is sweet, 
not the honey itself, that the taste of vinegar is 
sour, not the vinegar itself. 

But it becomes more diffieult to explain to a 
child that the odour of flowers in aroom ora garden 
is in the child’s own head and not in the flowers. 
Still more difficult to teach it that the field is not 
green, nor the sky blue, but that all we know about 
colour is that certain substances by absorbing 
certain rays of light leave other rays which produce 
the sensations which we name colours 3; and so on. 
More difficult still is it to explain the nature of 
sound, even to grown-up and educated persons. 

When a molecular disturbance of air is caused by 
a regular series of minute blows caused by a 
vibrating body, the molecules thus disturbed leave 
their position for a short time and push each other 
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on and on—in turn, each molecule returning to 
rest in its original position when the vibrating cause 
ceases. 

Such disturbances, which, on account of a certain 
analogy to ordinary waves, we call sound-waves, 
proceed equally in every direction away from the 
causal energy. If, therefore, no obstructions of 
any kind existed, a vibrating body would send forth 
a sort of ball or sphere of sound-waves, which, by 
alternate contraction and rarefaction, would have 
the nature of a ball with a series of films or peels 
one outside the other. But all this takes place in 
absolute silence. We will now suppose that a thin 
thread of this disturbed air finds its way into a 
human ear, it there meets a membrane, and setting 
it in motion, the brain is communicated with by 
means of sympathetic fibres, and the man says: 
‘“‘T hear a sound.” Now what I want you to realise 
is this: there is no such thing as a noise or sound 
outside our own individual heads. 

The cause of the sound works its way to us mm 
absolute silence; sound, in fact, does not exist in 
itself but only in us, it is purely subjective. It does 
not exist externally to us, is not objective, is not an 
entity. Someone may exclaim, this cold scientific 
explanation of sound deprives music of all its 
romantic charms! Nothing of the sort! let us 
examine the matter a little closer. 
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When a symphony or accompanied chorus is 
being performed, the various instruments or voices, 
according to their quality of tone and pitch, are 
sending forth waves of various shapes and outlines, 
Which, as they join each other on their outward 
course, become merged and superposed into waves 
of a single form; each of which, of course, contains 
in itself the sum of the waves which constituted it. 
When a thread of this complicated wave enters the 
human ear, it beats against the tympanum of the 
ear as before, and again the fibres of Corti’s organ 
are ready to tell the brain what has reached them. 

This organ of Corti is the most marvellous 
musical instrument known to us, It consists of many 
thousands of fibres or rods which are fixed at one 
end, while the other end lies in minute sacs of 
nerve tissue ; so delicate and clever is this instru- 
ment that it analyses the contents of the complicated 
sound-wave, takes it to pieces, and passes on to the 
intellect the fact that such and such instruments 
are being played, or, such and such voices used ; it 
first analyses and then allows the intellect to 
reconstruct and know the many and several external 
causes of the one complicated wave. Could any- 
thing be more romantic or poetical than this? It 
is more than a romance, it is a miracle! So you 
see how important it is that we should never forget 
that when we are listening to music each hearer 
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has sound only in-his own head; there is no noise 
or sound whatever existing in the space between 
the hearers’ heads; no noise or sound whatever 
between each single head of the hearers and the 
instruments or organs of voice causing vibrations, 
and no noise or sound whatever in the instruments 
themselves or the organs of voice themselves. 

All sound therefore is purely subjective ; there is 
no such thing as sound %n itself. 

This view of sound is so necessary to any 
scientific or philosophical discussion that I shall 
try once more to enforce it. 

Suppose that I were to obtain and set up 
machinery by which the organ—say in Westminster 
Abbey—could be played automatically. 

Imagine that you are all of you with me in that 
building, that I set the machinery going, and that 
you hear the music resounding through the beau- 
tiful arches; then, suppose that we all leave the 
building, lock the doors and go quite away, what 
would happen? A child would reply: ‘‘ Why the 
Abbey would still be full of sound and music, 
although there would be nobody there to hear it.” 
Not so; there would be dead and complete silence 
in the building, notwithstanding the vigorous and 
successful working of the automatic machinery, 
Yes, dead silence! ; 

The molecular disturbance of the air would 
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certainly go on, but it would go on in absolute 
Silence. 

I hope no further proof is needed of the fact 
that sound is the effect on us, not the cause which 
produces it. If this ‘subjectivity of sound is not 
completely realised by us, we are not one whit 
less silly than the child who thinks a big drum 
is filled with thunder; or who believes that a 
trumpeter points his tube at the audience, and fires 
off (so to speak) successive pieces or charges of 
sound, which go rolling and bowling along till they 
hit the hearers’ heads; or than the savage who 
would cut open a fiddle in order to gee what the 
music inside is like! 

Music is not the only case in which the common 
forms of language lead us into inaccurate and 
unscientific statements. Although we have for 
several centuries been fully aware that the earth 
rolls round a relatively fixed body—the sun—yet we 
are compelled to talk of sun-rise and sun-set. 

Not only do we habitually speak of effects as 
being causes, but we are constantly depicting 
imaginary realities and entities which are merely 
creations of our forms of thought. 

Poets lead us sadly astray in this respect : they 
speak of a Spirit of Evil and of a Spirit of Beauty, 
&e., as if they were immaterial; but they often 
afterwards describe the personal appearance of 
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these Spirits and make them talk! Sculptors, 
and painters too, have helped to personify non- 
entities. We, in Oxford, are proud to own the 
portraits of the Seven Cardinal Virtues as they 
appear in the West window of New College Chapel ; 
and as they were painted by no less a hand than 
that of Sir Joshua Reynolds, I suppose we may 
take it for granted that they are excellent like- 
nesses of these seven interesting ladies ! 

All this confusion of cause and effect, of subjective 
and objective, of thought and reality, is of very 
little importance in ordinary life; but, as I said 
before, in philosophical discussions we must use all 
our terms and expressions with careful exactitude. 

Out of the many sounds of various pitch, which 
could be produced by the human yoice, mankind, 
long, long ago, began to select and arrange some in 
a definite order; science soon came forward with 
a helping hand to explain and perhaps to suggest : 
hence grew a Musical Scale—the first step which 
differentiated music from mere animal noise; the 
first bit of plastic material out of which, in after 
ages, our Art was to mould and shape her end- 
less store of beautiful mental and emotional fabrics. 
Disconnected or uncoordinated sounds are to musie 
what mnquarried stone is to architecture, but notes 
of a scale are hewn stones ready to be poised in 
space. 
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The importance of the growth of a Séale as the 
first step in music as an Art has not been oyer- 
looked by Helmholtz, who says : ‘‘ The construction 
of scales and of harmonic tissue is a product of 
artistic invention, and by no means furnished 
by the formation or natural function of our ear, 
as it has hitherto been most generally asserted.’ 

“The aim and effort of science,” says Tyndall, 
“is to explain the unknown in terms of the known. 
Explanation, therefore, is conditioned by know- 
ledge.” Let us further trace the growth of the Art 
briefly, and then ask how far its results can be 
scientifically explained. 

With the adjustment of a scale, simultaneously, 
perhaps intuitively, arose the recognition of the 
fact that a succession of sounds can embody 
Rhythm just as much as a succession of mere 
noises. 

Such nations as made use of singing primarily 
for the purpose of reciting sacred prose writings 
or stories, would be longer in discovering the 
rhythmic quality of music than those who associated 
music and poetry at once. But in time Song and 
Dance, that is to say, tune, poetry, and dance, were 
welded and bound together by their mutual 
adhesion to the laws of rhythm. Then, as time 
rolled on, instruments of music became more 
cleverly constructed, and they were used for the 
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accompaniment of tune, poetry, or dance, separately 
as well as in combination. 

This little beginning of the expansion of instru- 
mental music was destined to lead step by step toa 
mighty revolution in the Art; for men found that if 
the instrument played the tune, they could realise 
the same rhythmic pleasure as if the dance were 
being deftly footed; or, as it has been prettily 
expressed, such men discovered in instrumental 
music ‘dancing sounds.” But as vocal music 


had undoubtedly been cultivated long, long before 


pure instrumental music (which is an evolution of 
the last few centuries), so also vocal music became 
full-grown when instrumental music was an infant. 
A scale was intuitively felt to be, as Helmholtz 
says, “‘ harmonic tissue,” and so, pure vocal music 
gradually evolved into the grandest forms of Poly- 
phony; and the highest development of this many- 
parted song was attained before instrumental 
music had made its first effort to walk alone. 
An attempt was made to graft the style of imitative 
polyphonic vocal music on to independent instru- 
mental music, but the result was so uninteresting 
that it was speedily dropped. 

_ Voices were glad to borrow from dancers their 
Ballet: and other pieces in dance-rhythms, but 
string instruments were unable to effect an 
equitable exchange with vocalists, or derive any 
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pleasure from playing the parts of a contrapuntal 
madrigal—even if described as “ apt for viols.” 
But the deep impression which the rhythmic 
property of music made on the human mind is 
clearly shown by the fact that, for several centuries 
in the history of modern European music, all the 
most popular dance-tunes were the tunes of songs, 
and all the most favourite songs were turned into 
dance-tunes; a process even now very much in 
vogue, as you all know who have danced to the 
‘Pinafore ”’ Quadrilles, or “‘ Sweethearts ” Waltz. : 
But there was a higher recognition of the rhythmic 
value of the dance than this; our great musical 
geniuses strung different dances together in sets, 
and by issuing these “Suites” they were un- 
consciously leading up to the formation of 
independent Forms of Instrumental Music. These 
“Suites” exhibited what was good, and also gave 
warning as to what should be avoided. Theytaught 
that the use of the same key for a series of short 
movements, however different they were in rhythmic 
texture, led to a coldness and lack of interest, and 
therefore, that the introduction of new themes in 
new keys was something to be desired and sought 
out. ‘They also distinctly showed that something 
i might be found which would prove superior to the 
{ unvaried iteration of set themes, and this something 
proved to be Thematic Development. Thus they 
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led up to the Symphony itself; while, at the same 

time, the perfected instruments were returning to 
the accompaniment of their old master and friend, 
Vocal Music, and the combination of the tworendered 
possible the Oratorio and the Opera. Nor could 
any of these have been attained unless men had 
succeeded, after much experiment, in finding out how 
to write down music so that it could be reproduced 
just as language can be reproduced when written 
down. Hence the development of musical notation 
side by side and parallel to the evolution of the Art. 

Comparing the grammar of ordinary language 
with that of music, Dr. Pole says*: “Since it is 
necessary that learners should have some safe guide 
to enable them to speak and write in accordance 
with the received forms, the plan is adopted of 
framing rules of grammar and syntax, which, 
however, pretend to no authority in themselves, 
being merely a commentary on the examples found 
in the writings taken for models. 

«Tet then, by all means, similar rules for musical 
composition be established and enforced; but, at 
the same time, let it be properly understood what 
they mean. Do not tell the student that such 
and such combinations, such and such progressions, 
an udiatatad Jynan unpusstionah> oxynn sin natural 
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necessity or natural laws, and that to violate them 
is & crime against philosophy and science. 

“Tell him instead that they have been agreed 
to by the common consent of the best composers, 
and that for him to ignore or refuse to follow them 
is an offence of the same nature as it would be 
wilfully to write incorrect English, or to do any 
other act at variance with the ordinary practice of 
mankind.” 

But we must here call attention to an important 
fact—namely, that as all musical productions have 
always been and still continually are under process 
of analysis by hearers and critics, it follows that 
methods of melodic progression, treatment of chords, 
and the outlines of Form and Construction are 


»/eonstantly added to Treatises on Music, until at last 

vas ee eye > 
certain progressions become as familiar and~as 

» necessary in music as idioms in speech, and similarly, 


musical Forms become known and open to 
recognition. But as all these gradually cease 
to be new, and as they become incorporated as 
part of the syntax of music, so do they come within 
the scope of intellect; in other words, as the Unknown 
in the Art becomes known and systematised, so 
in proportion. the field of the operation of the 
Intellect is extended, and the effect on the Emotions 
is pushed farther back. | Emotions are not evoked 
by parsing and scanning a Poem. 
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It is clear that for Analysis of music, what is 
required of the listener is primarily the power of 
receiving the physical sensations of sound, then of 
rapidly exercising his intellect upon these sensations 
by coordinating and arranging them, and passing 
a mental judgment on what the composition is; 
lastly, he can (still by his intellect) pass a verdict 
on its correctness or incorrectuness, that is to say, 
how far itis or is not in accordance with those 
accepted rules and regulations which we call the 
grammar of music in its widest sense; this grammar 
being, as we have said, nothing more than a series 
of quotations drawn from the works of the best 
masters, analysed and arranged. A grammar of 
language is of exactly the same kind; and like it, 
our grammar of music has its accidence, its syntax, 
and its prosody. 


Before a hearer can venture to offer a criticism » 


on a composition, he must be as familiar with this 
musical grammar as he is with the grammar of 
his own language. Armed with this knowledge, 
the intellect of the hearer can pass, as we have 
said, a verdict on music, limited to the question 
of its correctness or incorrectness; but that is all. 


The only fact which raises Music, Sculpture, : 


Painting, and Architecture to a higher grade than 
the processes of Touch, Taste, or Smell, is that 
the former, in their own various spheres, make 
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a demand upon the intellect, and by means of the 
intellect upon the emotions, which the latter do 
not, The only thing which prevents us from 
composing a Symphony in Touch, by a succession 
and combination of various materials to be touched, 
and similarly a symphony in tastes or smells, is 
that separate sensations of Touch, Taste, or Smell 
do not present themselves to the intellect as 
capable of being coordinated and systematized, and 
therefore do not affect the emotions. It is evident 
then that Art cannot be said to exist unless there is 
an appeal to the Emotions by means of the Intellect. 
If the thing created appeals only to the Intellect, it 
is not a work of art. It is for this reason that our 
multiplication table, or a complicated geometrical 
figure, wonderful ag they would seem to a rude 
Savage, never can be considered as “works of 
art,” 

Helmholtz, whose philosophical insight is as 
clear as his judgment asa physicist, states this very 
plainly when he says:—‘*‘ A work known and 
acknowledged as the product of mere intellect, will 
never be accepted as a work of art, however 
perfect be its adaptation to its end.” 

But in order to avoid any confusion, we must be 
careful to separate the function of the creator of 
music (the composer) from that of the critic of 
music (the hearer). 
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The task of a composer is synthetical—he puts 
together the material of his art according to some 
aim; on the other hand, the task of the hearer is 
analytical, he resolves the whole into its component 
parts before he can finally pass a judgment on it. 
But no aiming at good art by the creator, no 
criticism of music by its hearer, no separation of 
good and bad can take place, until creator and 
hearer have on some common ground passed 
judgment on certain questions which are not within 
the scope of mere intellect, but are within the realm 
of taste. The judge in this Court of taste is our 
sentiment of the Beautiful. Whence comes this 
sentiment of the Beautiful ? 

We know not; we can only describe it as one of 
those faculties existing in the mental and physical 
constitution of man, which is either called out of 
potentiality into activity, or is accumulated and 
vivified—by civilisation, education, and culture. 

But it largely depends for the nourishment of its 
existence on what we call the ‘‘ Temperament” of 
the individual. Whether a special physical tempera- 
ment produces and nurtures this sentiment of the 
Beautiful, or whether a pre-existent sense of the 
Beautiful can only expand under certain conditions 
of bodily vhysique—we cannot tell. 

But all of us, in our daily intercourse with our 
fellow men and women, recognise it immediately 
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and instinctively in its fortunate possessor. How 
it lifts the few above the common crowd of the 
many! With what an interest it invests them! 
Its sphere is not confined to Art, it energises in 
the realm of Thought, Action, and Moral principles 
(the ‘beauty of holiness” is not a mere figure of 
speech), it moulds not only the Artist, but the 
Philosopher, the Patriot, the Philanthropist, the 
Saint. In short, it is an essential quality of that 
higher individuality which makes men leaders of 
men, and stamps their names on the pages of 
historical record. 

This great gift, however, is not destined to be 
fruitful unless it is coupled with others ; for its full 
growth it needs a power of rapid generalisation and 
a faculty of absorbing knowledge from all sur- 
rounding sources. 

If to this is added a creative power, we are face 
to face with what we call genius. But amongst 
even the hearers of music, no true criticism can 
be given if this sentiment of the beautiful is absent. 
Its operation commences where the explanation of 
the intelligence ends. 

If an attempt were made to catalogue the duties 
of this sentiment we might, perhaps, say that it 
should be able to appreciate the beauty of—uni- 
formity—which does not sink into dulness ; variety 
—which does not produce a sense of confusion; 
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relation of component parts—which gives an idea 
of unity; contrast without opposition between the 
contrasting elements, and over and above all this, 
the artistic aim of the composer—that is, the 
thought underlying his mode of expression; and 
lastly, it must be able to grasp and sympathize with 
that emotional frame of mind of the composer 
which compelled him to exert his creative gilt. 

As regards the Thought which underlies a 
Composition of Art, Hegel is very clear; he says: 
“To the beautiful there must always belong two 
factors, the Thought and the Material, but both are 
inseparably together; the material expresses 
nothing but the Thought that animates and 
illumines it; and of this Thought it is only the 
external manifestation.” 

But as we have just said, there is something 
besides a Thought underlying a work of musical 
art ; there is the emotional condition of its creator. 
Véron expresses this clearly ; he says : “‘ The value 
of a work of art rests entirely on the degree of 
energy with which it exhibits the intellectual 
character and emotional condition of its author. 
The only rule imposed on it is the necessity 
for a certain conformity with the mode of 
thinking and feeling of the public to which it 
appeals.” 

These remarks refer to the state of a composer 
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of a work of art; let us see what can be said about 
the recipient’s condition. 

The relation between Sensation and Thought is 
thus admirably stated by a recent writer*: 
“Feeling and knowledge are, finally, only two 
sides of the original fundamental fact, conscious- 
ness, which is a dynamic creative thing in relation 
to its own content. It begins by creating blindly, 
impulsively, under the lead of cerebral processes : 
this is feeling. It ends by creating with prevision, 
selection, thought : this is knowledge.”’ The action 
of the Intellect on the Sensations has been well 
described thus : ‘‘ An interpretation of Sensations 
is requisite to the production of all emotions, and 
the more difficult the interpretation—the higher 
and more rare will be the emotion. Emotion, 
therefore, presupposes Intellect and elevated 
emotions an elevated Intellect,’’+ 

The same writer says: ‘Sentiment becomes 
more profound in proportion as it becomes more 
thoroughly pervaded by intellectual comprehen- 
sion.” And again: ‘The emotion is entirely due 
to the link which connects the two feelings—the 
sensation and the emotion ; in other words, to an 
operation of the Intellect.” 
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* Professor Baldwin, ‘‘ Handbook of Psychology.” 
+ Holmes-Forbes. 
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Schiller said the same: ‘‘ Two things are neces- 
sary for the poet and artist; he must rise above 
reality, and he must remain within the sensuous. 
Where both these exigencies are fulfilled equally, 
there is msthetic art.”’* Sully says in one of his 
thoughtful and suggestive essayst: “In listening 
to a beautiful composition, a distinct and consider- 
able element of gratification arises from a play of 
intellectual consciousness.” And again: 


«‘The intellectual consciousness which subserves — 


this enjoyment of music, is that which employs 
itself in searching for and recognising all the 


_ elements of musical beauty.” 


Another writer sayst: “A perception of Form, / 
whether it be in melodic succession of sounds or in 
organised combinations of sounds, lies at the root 
of our appreciation of the Beautiful in Music, and 
therefore no emotion consequent upon the apprecia- 
tion of the Beautiful can exist until the Intellect 
has apprehended the Form, and therefore, no 
legitimate emotions can precede the intellectual 
process.” 

I think we have now considerably cleared the 
ground which surrounds the subject of the Lecture. 
We find that in the Hearer the sensations of sound 
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* Qu.ted by Hildebrand. 
+ * Aspects of Beauty in Musical Form.” 
t Gurney. ‘ Power of Sound.” 
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are apprehended, analysed, grouped, and formu- 
lated by the Intellect; next, that the Intellect is 
occupied in passing judgment on the conformity of 
the work to the recognised regulations of the art ; 
next, that this intellectual operation ealls into 
Bl Yah activity our sentiment of the beautiful, with which 
| .o” a certain amount of emotion is always inseparably 
allied. In short, the action of hearing music 
requires— (1) Sensation, (2) Intellect, (3) Sentiment 
of the Beautiful, (4) Emotion; or, to state it in 
another way, ‘‘there can be no emotion where 
y there is no sentiment of the Beautiful; no senti- 
ment of the Beautiful without an operation of the 
| wy Intellect ; no operation of the Intellect without 
wie Sensations of Sound.” 
it It was, I hope, clearly proved to you that there 
i is no such thing as Sound in itself, it is merely 
He the name of a sensation. It follows that Music, 
| being made out of Sounds as its only material, 
must also be purely subjective. This is obvious. 
The fact that musicians have made into a system, 
have codified and analysed the commonest 
“expressions” or ‘‘ sayings” of music, until we 
Ht | have a well-marked series of grammatical treatises, 
i in no wise shakes the fact that the Art exists only 
in our brains, and is not an external entity. It is 
really quite remarkable how easily and rapidly some 
Hi | thinkers and writers fall into the obvious pitfall of 
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mistaking the generalisations gathered from works 
of Art not only for a cause, but also for an entity; 
or, as it is termed by them—the Art itself. 

Herbarth, who is quoted with commendation by 
Hanslick, expresses his astonishment that musicians 
should still cling to the belief that “feelings” can 
be the ‘proximate cause of the rules of simple and 
double counterpoint. For these alone form the 
groundwork of music.” 

Of course the feelings of men first decided what 
was pleasurable in polyphony, and from the 
specimens of pleasurable polyphony were after- 
wards drawn the rules of counterpoint; therefore 
it is perfectly true that ‘feelings are the proximate 
cause of the laws of counterpoint,’ however shocking 
this may sound to some theorists. One would have 
thought it impossible that any reasonable being 
could look upon a Grammar as the cause of @ 
language, instead of viewing it in its true light as 
a result of a language. 

The French philosopher puts this fact ito the 
smallest number of words when he says: “‘ There 
is no Art in itself.” t 
SEO OLIN Ne OE Te 


* The author of a little book published in Paris at the time of 
the introduction of the Polka, after investing the dance with all 
sorts of deep meanii.gs and properties, begins in a fit of enthusiasm 
to talk about the ‘‘ Eternal Laws of Polka’! 


¢ Véron. 
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Sully says clearly enough that in Music, ‘the 
intellectual activities are not called away to objective 
realities underlying the impressions, they have to 
find their satisfaction in observing the formal 
aspects of the impressions themselves. Hence the 
comparatively subjective character of this art, and 
the peculiar depth of emotional delight to which it 
is commonly said to minister.’* It may also be 
stated in another form: “ Beautiful qualities are 
mental creations, they have no existence in the 
objects themselves,’ and: “The only factor 
of beauty which exists in an object is the 
cause.” f 

We can now realize the truth of Hegel’s state- 
ment that “‘ Music is the most subjective of all 
Arts.” Perhaps the suggestion imphed in these 
words that one art may be more subjective than 
another requires some little explanation. Hegel 
simply means that in some arts the * external 
cause” is more permanent than in others; for 
example, no one can deny that in Sculpture the 
external cause of our sensations is in a way more 
permanent than in Painting; or that the external 
cause is still more permanent in Architecture; but 
this does not at all imply that the “cause” is “the 


a re 
* Essay on the Nature and Limit of Musical Expression, 
+ Holmes-Forbes, ‘ Science of Beauty.” { Idem. 
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beautiful.” From one point of view Music can 
hardly be said to have any permanent external 
cause at all: a full score of a symphony, opera, or 
oratorio, is nothing more than a description of the 
manner in which “‘the causes of sounds” are to be 
made use of: at every performance of a great work 
of musical art the tone-pictwre has to be re-painted 
according to these directions or descriptions; and, 
as we all know by experience, the attempts to 
reproduce these tone-pictures vary in every possible 
degree, from very good to very bad. Poor com- 
poser ! thus to be at the mercy of clumsy daubers ! 
But, on the other hand, it is this necessity for 
perpetually-recurring new personal interpretation 
which gives the works of music an all-pervading 
interest, a humanising charm, denied to other arts. 
Truly then we may say with Hegel that ‘“ Music is 
the most subjective of all Arts”—it is, in fact, 
purely subjective; so please beware of the use of 
such expressions as “ art in itself,’ ‘music in 
itself,” or ‘‘ objective art.” And never speak of 
beauty as ‘existing in the medium of an art!” 
Never try to perform the impossible intellectual feat 
of realising that music is a “ self-subsistent form of 
the beautiful ! ’* 


* I suppose the author who uses these words has succeeded in 
realising that Mr. Pickwick and Sam Weller are selj-subsistent 
forms of the amusing ! 
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Keep clear, too, of such Idealism as is embodied 
in the following:—“ That which is beautiful is 
beautiful in itself, and independent of the pleasure 
which it gives, or the end it serves.” When applied 
to our art of music, this dictum would resolve 

} itself into the following sheer nonsense :-—The 
beauty of music, which exists, and only can exist, 
BY i inside the perceiving subject, exists also outside the 
} perceiving subject (!): and itis beautiful in itself 
. although it has no objective reality (!) or separate 
i existence (!). 

0 ie But to resume; we have already shown that the 
Sentiment of Beauty cannot exist without an 
operation of the Intellect; it would seem, however, 
that the operations or processes of the sentiment 
of Beauty bafile the analysis of the very Intellect 
out of which they spring. Helmholtz expresses this 
| f admirably; he says: “No doubt is now entertained 
: that beauty is subject to laws and rules dependent 
on the nature of human intelligence. The difficulty 
consists in the fact that these laws and rules on 


: 

: 

it 

i | | € whose fulfilment beauty depends, and by which it 
i He must be judged, are not consciously present to the 
3D mind, either of the artist who creates the work or 
: i the observer who contemplates it.” Mr. Holmes- 
) ! i g Forbes says: “It is, of course, an undeniable fact 
; W that all human beings feel an admiration for beauty 
: Sha 7 NW te ° 
j i “{ 1% music“or in any other art, to an extent in 
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accordance with the special training of their minds 
and the particular sensibilities of their physical 
constitution. But itis when we attempt to analyse 
the cause of the beautiful, and the process by which 
we appreciate it, that so much disagreement and 
difference of opinion is found, not only amongst 
ordinary persons, but amongst most gifted philo- 
sophers.” Thus it happens that we find so much 
said about «esthetics and yet so few systematized 
conclusions. The word ‘‘xsthetic”’ has been much 
misunderstood and brought so low during the last 
few years by being applied to persons of peculiar 
dress and bearing, and of a limp frame of body and 
of mind, that personally, instead of speaking of the 
science of Aisthetics, I should prefer to use the term 
** Kalology ’’—the Science of the Beautiful. 

We have before shown that the sentiment of 
beauty is conditioned by the training of the Intellect, 
and that the Intellect can only procure through the 
sensations the material whereon to pass judgment. 
It is perfectly evident, therefore, that all inductions 
in Kalology must be based on purely subjective facts. 

In other words, we cannot hope to discover 
anything about the Beautiful except through our 
own sensations and thought.* So, the sentiment 


* Such systems of esthetics are pronounced ‘‘ unphilosophical ” 
by Mr. Hanslick! but why? (See p. 17 of Cohen’s excellent 
translation of ‘‘ The Beautiful in Music.”’) 
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of beauty must ultimately prove to be the offspring 
of sensations, although of sensations which have 
gone through the coordination of the intelleet— 
through the intellectual test of good or bad and 
right or wrong—of sensations, if one may be 
allowed the expression, which have been purified 
by the intellect, as gold in the fire. It seems hardly 
necessary to say that the advice given by some, that 
we should seek for Beauty in the “ Beautiful Object,” 
is perfectly useless, because the search can only be 
carried on by our intellect through the senses; and 
say what we please about the “ beautiful object,” 
we can give no further account of it than that which 
as furnished to our Intellect by means of our Sensations. 
But false as the realistic or objective method of 
seeking the laws of beauty has proved in other arts, 
it is doubly false in its bearing on the musical art ; 
for what in the world is there in the realm of 
music which can be described as the “Deautiful 
object”! It is the old story; if you allow men 
to do so, they will always set to work to form a 
reality or entity out of their mere “form of 
thought,” and then will proceed to describe it and 
invest it with authority. If musicians wish to 
escape the incubus of a code of “laws of the 
beautiful,” which will inevitably be thrust upon us 
by someone who thinks he has discovered the 
“beautiful object ”—walked round it, measured it, 
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and deduced from it laws which are in future to 


guide the poor unfortunate ‘ perceiving subject ’— 
they must protest against, and cast aside for ever, 
those realistic notions which are put forward from 
time to time as the true basis of Kalology: Kant 
wrote in 1781: ‘‘ The Germans are the only people 
who at present use the esthetic for what others 
call the criticism of taste. There is implied in that 
name a false hope, first conceived by the excellent 
analytical philosopher, Baumgarten, of bringing 
the critical judgment of the beautiful under rational 
principles, and to raise its rules to the rank of a 
science. But such endeavours arevain. For such 
rules or criteria are, according to principal sources, 
empirical only, and can never serve as definite a 
priort rules for our judgment in matters of taste ; 
on the contrary, our judgment is the real test of 
the truth of such rules.’”* 

The sentiment of beauty must havesome principles 
and laws, butthe only firm ground which philosophers 
have reached in this direction seems to be the fact 
that there is an undoubted connection between the 
‘“beautiful”’ and the higher sense of “the good.” 
This connection brings our feelings with respect 
to what is beautiful into close contact with our best 
moral aspirations, and it is quite possible that the 


* Max Miiller’s transiation of Kant’s * Critique of Pure Reason,” 
Vol. II., p. 19. 
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remarkable’ purity and ideality of the emotions 
produced by the best music, are m a way due 
to this intuitive association. 

And as we also intuitively associate together “the 
good” and “the true,” so, too, beauty has been 
described as ‘‘a manifestation in feeling of that 
attribute which, when manifested in intellectual 
knowledge, is called truth.”* And as “the true” 
and ‘the good” are both in a manner ranged under 
our abstract idea of perfection, it has been cleverly 
said that “truth is perfection thought, beauty is 
perfection felt.” 

As sensation and thought are so indissolubly 
connected, so also, in listening to good music, are 
the Intellect and the Apprehension of the Beautiful. 
But the sentiment of Beauty can never be roused 
~ without producing an emotion ; and it is the highest 
‘achievement of genius in a composer to produce 
pure and deep emotions in the hearer. There is 

almost a complete accordance amongst those who 
have treated of esthetics, that not only in music, 
but in all other arts, the emotional frame of mind 
or mood of a creator of a work of art so influences 
his mode of expression that the perfected work of 
art produces the same mood (or at least a tendency 
towards it) in the mind of the contemplator 
or hearer. 

* See Bosanquet, ‘‘ History of Aisthetic,” p. 184. 
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Véron says that in music ‘‘the combination and 
arrangement of sounds do their work by recalling 
and re-producing the very emotions that gave them 
birth.” 

But before proceeding farther it is absolutely 
necessary for us to make a short digression. We 
have reached that stage of our enquiry which compels 
us to answer the question, what is the highest and 
best class of music; for it is only through the highest 
and best that the composer’s emotional mood makes 
itself felt by the hearer. We must first decide 
between music set to words, that is, Vocal Music 
(whether accompanied or unaccompanied), and pure 
Instrumental Music, for these are the rival claimants 
for the premiership. 

In all Vocal Music there can be no doubt that 
the words (unless we consider them as no better 
than solfegsi) have a definite power of suggesting 
or leading up to a particular emotion in the hearer, 
and that this power or property exists apart and 
distinct from the actual character of the music: 
that is to say, the music and words have in a sense 
to share between them the responsibility of the 
emotional mood of the hearer. It was not until 
instrumental music had long asserted its indepen- 
dence that its real powers were discovered. It is 
evident, therefore. that in all questions relating 
to the sphere of music as an art, we are compelled 
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to appeal to the pure instrumental branch, on the 
ground that such music receives no help from 
external sources. We have no form of Art con- 
sisting of a combination of instrumental music 
and pictures only (without words); but assuming 
that for a whole evening, orchestral music 
accompanied stage-scenery moving, or frequently 
changed, however pleasurable or impressive the 
result might be, this too would have to be con- 
sidered as not the highest class of music, on the 
same grounds as before. 

There is another consideration of great impor- 
tance, it is this: as soon as we hear a combination 
of music and words we have to exercise our intellect 
on the fitness and appropriateness of the junction of 
the two. In other words, the composer has a 
limitation to his tone-painting in the needs or 
scope of the words, whilst the hearer on his part 
has to go through an intellectual process whilst 
deciding on their ‘‘setting” being good or bad. This 
particular process is absent in pure instrumental 
music, hence its increased power of appealing to 
our higher emotions. When instrumental and 
vocal music are also coupled with scenery, as in 
the opera, a third element is introduced which is 
foreign to music as an Art, therefore this too is not 
the highest class of music. Anton Rubinstein,* 


* «Die Musik und ihre Meister.” 
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whose opinion must carry with it great weight, 
considers the opera a subordinate branch of our 
art, on the ground that the compass of human 
voices sets limits to melody which instruments do 
not; that emotions of joy or of sorrow do not 
permit this limitation; also because the overflow 
of feelings is beyond the most beautiful words, is 
inexpressible in speech (unaussprechlich); and 
further, that instrumental music is, as such, 
invested with a higher power of expression. 

This is very ably stated by Sully, who says*: 
‘Tt seems manifest that the most beautiful reali- 
zation of structural beauty and sublimity possible 
to music is attained by instrumental composition, 
in which there are no limiting conditions of definite 
expression, but in which every device of change 
in melody and harmony, in tone-colour, and time, 
may be freely resorted to, while at the same time 
all ends of pleasing symmetry and proportion of 
parts are fully satisfied. 

“Without doubt, a large measure of such 
grandeur of form is attainable by vocal music, 
especially in the complex dramatic structure of the 
opera and oratorio; yet the pursuit of perfect 
beauty of form is always limited in these cases by 
the need of clearly defining the shades of thought, 


***Aspects of Beauty in Musical Form.” See also in the 
essay, ‘‘ On the Nature and Limits of Musical Expression.” 
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and of duly expressing the successive phases of 
changeful emotion.” 

There can be no doubt that when music is 
severed from words and becomes purely instru- 
mental, the necessity for presenting it to us in a 
definite Art-form is greatly increased. 

No matter how trifling or worthless the words 
of vocal music may be, they present to the mind a 
link between the intention and the mode of 
expression of the composer, and so provide a basis 
for that running comment of the intellect which, 
as we have seen, immediately follows upon the 
sensations produced by music. Or, to state it 
briefly : in pure instrumental music an amorphous 
and undeveloped series of melodic and harmonic 
progressions leaves the Intellect no function to 
perform ; how can the intellect decide whether the 
mode of expression of a composer is suitable to his 


design, if he evidently has no particular design ? 


All concert-goers are aware that a very distinct 
attempt has been made of late years to transfer 
the amorphous style of the later development of 
the Opera into the realms of pure instrumental 
music. But it is most interesting to note that 
when this attempt is made, the composers of these 
efforts have not allowed their compositions to be 
described simply as ‘“‘a piece by” . . or “a 
movementby” . .. . . . ..- butthey have 
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given descriptive titles or rather texts—quotations 
from poets or prose-writers: the words thus given 
are clearly intended in a subordinate manner to 
take the place of the words of a vocal composition, 
that is, to provide the hearer with some notion of 
the composer’s aim, so that his intellect may judge 
of the relation between the aim and the success 
shown in reaching it. It is (to describe it in an 
exaggerated manner) much the same as if the words 
of a song were read by, or read to an audience, and 
then the song were played to them on instruments 
only. 
Absurd as this suggestion may seem, it would 
) be, and may hereafter be, a perfectly legitimate 
form of art; indeed, the words of songs are so 
seldom audible (owing to the defective enunciation _ 
of singers), that many of us would prefer to hear, > 
the words of the song first and the music after-. 
wards. But the public will always greedily clutch 
at anything which will give them a notion of what 
they ought to think about, or, in many cases, give 
them something to think about at all, whilst 
listening to instrumental music.* 


LY 


* Some of the titles suggest the origin of the composition, 
others legends, national styles of music, and the lowest types 
suggest that the music is only imitative. Here are a few: 
Spring, Summer, Autumn, Winter, Farewell, Pastoral, Military, 
Battle, Surprise, Clock, Oxford, Jupiter, Hungarian, Italian, 


Scotch, Irish, Sclayonic, Rhenish, Ocean, Faust, Lenore. - 
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Hence the great popularity of annotated pro- 
grammes. It is said they create an interest in the 
work performed ; it should rather be said that they 
supply to those whose want of training prevents 
them from understanding pure music (that is, to 
the musically illiterate) something which they 
cannot themselves provide. The conclusion is this: 
that the more a composer finds it necessary to tell 
the hearer what he proposes to describe, the more 
his work comes under the head of Programme- 
music and loses its claim to the highest rank; and 
the more musically illiterate a hearer is, the more 
does he stand in need of assistance by history, 
stories, quotations from poetry, &c., &c., to enable 
him to understand instrumental music even to the 
most limited extent. 

But it must not be forgotten that the enormous 
power of music as a mode of abstract expression is 
a comparatively recent discovery. This power has 
received a most unfortunate name, it is called 
*Romanticism”’ in music, and the compositions 
which exhibit this power are said to belong to the 
Romantic school. These terms will at once be 
recognised as drawn from a supposed analogy 
between music and literature—or music and other 
arts. But Romanticism is really nothing more nor 
less than an evolution of thought, or, rather, of a 
*‘mental attitude” which has shown itself not 
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only in Arts, Philosophy, and Literature, but in 
every other sphere of the expansion of thought and 
research. The Art of Music proved quite as 
delicately sensitive to this new ‘‘ mental attitude ”’ 
as any other art, perhaps more so. The rise of 
so-called Romanticism in music was, in fact, the 
natural correlative of the later philosophical ten- 
dencies to investigate things, facts, and living 
beings, rather than to seek for abstract principles ; 
to construct a science of ethics by induction from 
the known conditions of man’s moral and social 
life, rather than from a priori laws. But its 
immediate effect was to give a great impulse to 
individualism in Art, by making a man himself the 
highest study of man; and in every direction its 
tendency was towards concentration of observation 
of separate units, as being in reality the source of 
the condition of the mass. This tendency showed 
itself in our art of music by the rapid growth of 
compositions haying for their object not so much 
the exciting of admiration for the cleverness or 
ingenuity of their construction, or of respect for 
their obedience to conventional laws, as a distinct 
appeal on the part of the composer to the feelings 
and emotions of individual hearers, so far as their 
training could place them in sympathy with his 
own frame of mind and emotional mood. 

The following quotations show this craving for 
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an outlet of individualism, both in the creator and 
contemplator of works of art. ‘Art, the outward 
manifestation of the inner life, must also have 
its individual character, depending on the indivi- 
duality of the man and the times and circumstances 
by which his inner life may be affected.” * 

“Art is but the awakened expression of the 
individuality of man.”+ ‘A work must display 
some human individuality if it is to have the 
power to inspire true esthetic emotion.” ¢ “ Art is 
the direct expression of subjectivity.’§ ‘In the 
modern world of culture there are no great unifying 
emotional forces attaching themselves to objects 
loved and believed in; therefore men are thrown 
upon themselves. For deep art pleasures they 
are thrown entirely upon their own individualities, 
and an attempt to appeal to men through any other 
way than that of individuality is felt as tyrannical. 
If modern minds are to be appealed to deeply, it 
must be through giving freedom to their individual 
tendencies. But when this is done there is no doubt 
about the depth of the pleasure it brings.” || “A 
glance at the analysis of musical impression shows 
that before and above all else the effect of music 
is to give freedom to each listener’s most secret 
impulses, to his acquired and inherited disposi- 


* Adolph. B. Marx. + See Véron, ‘‘ Misthetics.” + Idem. § Idem. 
|] Donovan, ‘‘ From Lyre to Muse.” 
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tions of mind and heart.’* ‘‘I do not merely wish 


to hear something, but I want to hear such 
sounds as shall accord with the feelings that move 
in my own breast.’’+ A little consideration will 
show that this is a totally different conception of 
the function of the art of music to that held by 
the older classical writers. I do not for one 
moment mean to say that the writers of the 
classical type never conveyed emotions to their 


hearers: when they really composed under the: 


influence of their own emotion, this necessarily 
showed itself in the far-reaching and penetrating 
influence of their music ; but they did not compose 
with a definite purpose of arousing emotion. 
When works composed prior to the middle or latter 
portion of the last century contain an emotional 
element, it must be looked upon more as undesigned 
than as the result of a predetermined aim. 


This spirit of individualism was one of the 


fundamental causes of the many-sided efforts to 
secure personal freedom of thought and expression, 
which we recognise in reformations of religion, in 
political reforms, and in aims of later art and 
philosophy. Hence it naturally follows that 
Romanticism implies that frame of mind which 
desires to assert itself, to announce its freedom 
from restraint, or even to set itself up.n opposition 


* Donoyan, ‘‘ From Lyre to Muse.” + Marx. 
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to the rules and regulations accepted by the many. 
In other words, we find in it a rebellion of the 
natural against the artificial; of the spontaneous 
against the conventional; and a definite desire to 
uphold personal opinion against dogmas held 
collectively. It thus becomes a protest against all 
previously held as authoritative, formal, classic, 
scholastic, or academic. 

The fears entertained by many estimable people 
that this outburst of individualism, which is even 
now burning strongly amongst art and artists, 
would produce anarchy and upset the throne of art 
altogether, have in music certainly proved to be 
without foundation. For, as well stated by the 
writer in Grove’s Dictionary,* ‘It was not that 
the Romanticists deliberately rejected or even 
undervalued classic models, but that, borne onward 
by the impulse to give free expression to their 
own individuality, they did not suffer themselves 
to be bound by forms, however excellent, which 
they felt to be inadequate for their purpose.” 

We are now able to bring our long digression to 
a close, for we all know that Symphonic Form has, 
up to the present time, proved itself of sufficient 
elasticity of outline not to hamper the free aspira- 
tions of genius, and to be, moreover, a form that 
by the prescribed variation in the character of its 


* “Romanticism” (Mrs. Wodehouse). 
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successive movements permits a composer to 
express emotions of different and most contrasted 
kinds; while, on the other hand, the form is 
sufficiently well defined and recognisable to give 
the hearers some tangible basis of intellectual 
activity, combined with that indefinite feeling of 
repose which is felt when it is known that the 
composer has selected a form, and that we may look 
for the expression of his thought and emotions 
within that form. 

We have now concluded that pure instrumental 
music is a more advanced walk of art than vocal 
music, and that symphonic form is the highest 
form of instrumental music yet discovered. 

Assuming then that a genius has composed a 
symphony, the question is—How far and within 
what limits can he express emotion in his composi- 
tion, and how far and within what limits can the 
hearer feel emotion ? 

There is a general concurrence that the more 
emotional the mood of a composer, the more 
emotional will be his musical production, assuming 
that he has the technical skill and training to 
express his thoughts. It must also be a fact 
beyond dispute that a composer must be of a highly 
imaginative, as well as sensitive temperament, 
otherwise invention would be impossible, and art 
would find itself walking round and round in a 
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circle incapable of expansion. But the most widely 
divergent opinions exist as to the limitation of this 
power of a composer of causing emotion, and in 
the hearer of feeling it. If music is a mode of 
expression, if seems hardly necessary to prove 
that an emotional man must undesignedly mould 
his expressions in such a way as to convey the 
emotion he feels. This certainly is the case in 
ordinary language, why deny it in the case of 
music? All of us must have felt the difference of 
the effect produced on us by reading merely 
intellectual, well - constructed poetry, and that 
produced by poetry poured forth from a heart 
strung to high emotional tension. But the cause 
of the complete breakdown of all efforts to gauge 
or systematise this action and re-action of 
emotion, lies in the fact that no two people are 
‘similarly constituted as regards temperament, 

without reference to the acquired results of training 
and education. Assuming, therefore, that two men 
‘are, as regards training and education, fairly on 
a level, it is quite possible to hear them diverge 
hopelessly on this question, owing to the fact that 
emotions may be called upin one to which the other 
is an entire stranger.* 


* “Tt must not be supposed that all men are similarly gifted, 
either with the special character of intellect which has the power 
of leading up to and producing emotions or with the gift of the 
emotional capability itself.” (Holmes-Forbes.) 
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Then again, there is a very natural tendency of 
those who have devoted a large portion of their 
lives to the study of the art, to value rather lightly 
the emotional effects of music and to look for the 
source of their pleasure chiefly to the action. of 
their intellect, simply because the intellect is so 
fully occupied that their emotions are, as it were, 
thrown back. But, on the other hand, there exists 
a large class who undervalue the necessity for 
any real training in music as a means of appre- 
ciating its beauty. They think, in fact, that music 
will, in their special case, be generous enough to 
make a short cut to their emotions, without 
troubling their intellect to exercise its functions. 

Amongst these must be included Gurney, who, 
after allowing that ‘“‘ technical acquirements ”’ 
facilitate acquaintance with music and give tenacity 
to the memory, goes on to say, ‘‘but it is very 
important that those who lack them should realize 
that they make no vital revelations; that perception 
and enjoyment may be absolutely perfect without 
them.” This is a most dangerous statement, for 
no perception or enjoyment of a work of art can be 
called perfect in which the intellect has not taken 
part, and, unquestionably, a knowledge of grammar, 
form, and construction does make vital revelations 
to the hearer, which increase his pleasure to a 
remarkable degree. This is a matter of daily 
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experience to those who possess such technical 
acquirements, though denied, perhaps naturally 
enough, by those who have not the knowledge, 
and, consequently, have never had the resulting 
experience. The same author drifts away from the 
truth even farther when he says, ‘‘ though the 
power of technical analysis might give him (the 
hearer) considerable extraneous interest, it would ~ 
not alter the essence of the impression, or make it 
at all more delightful to him.” It must be highly 
satisfactory to those who have devoted a life-time 
to the study of their art to find that their reward 
is to have gained ‘‘ considerable extraneous interest” 
in their art! Eatraneous indeed ! 

Both types of hearers and critics do much 
mischief, the ‘“‘intellectualists’’ would eventually 
narrow the compass of the art, until its highest 
level would be ‘‘ great respectability” as proved by 
its entire conformity to good musical ‘‘ manners ”’ ; 
the “‘emotionalists” would destroy the art as an art 
by denying the validity of, and ignoring the necessity 
for, rules and regulations, and they would, and do, 
bring the art into utter disrepute amongst thought- 
ful persons, on account of the absurd claims they 
put forward on its behalf. 

Now, in discussing the character and limitation 
of the emotional effect of music, we must, if you 
please, assume that we have as our exponent a 
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perfect, an ideal hearer; one whose training in 
the art qualifies him to measure accurately the 
harmony, form, and construction of the work, 
while at the same time he is possessed of one of 
those warm, sensitive temperaments in which the 
beautiful immediately calls up emotion. What 
sort of emotion does he feel ? 

Of course, it varies by the most delicate grades 
between the extreme limits of emotional states, 
according to the character and aim of the music ; 
this is not denied. But the question still remains, 
are there definite emotions to which we can give 
such names as sorrow, joy, hope, fear, love ? 

The state in which I find myself physically 
whilst listening to pure instrumental music (and 
each one of us must answer this question for 
himself) is that of being imbued with a feeling 
of sadness, or cheerfulness, or with a sentiment 
of the elevating and purifying effect of “‘the 
beautiful.” 

Such feelings are very distinct, and it is the 
unquestionable province of music to produce them. 

But when one is held under the spell of an 
emotional mood, such as any one of those just 
named, the memory often places before us, very 
vividly, scenes and memories which have long 
passed by, and it invests them with new meaning 
and new force. 
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.- These mental results are entirely limited to each 
person individually, and to write down these effects 
of memory, and renewed reflections on past events, 
and ascribe them either to the composer’s heart or 
head, or to the composition itself, is most foolish 
and most unprofitable. Yet this is a common and 
not unpopular path of current literature; let us, 
in the truest interests of our art, discourage it in 


every Way. 

In condemning this absurd claim of ‘‘ emotional- 
ists,” that they receive definite impressions, pictures, 
or ideas from pure instrumental music, Hanslick 
has done good service; and it is only to be 
regretted that his method is not as good as his 


motive. 

The fact that these claims are generally put 
forward by those whose knowledge of the art is 
most limited, ought to cast some suspicion on the 
value of the claim if not on the verity of the 
claimants. 

I have now done my best to make it clear that 
the operations of the intellect and the emotions 
have to be carefully and delicately balanced against 
each other, both in the composer and hearer. No 
composer can reach a high level whose intellect 
has not been trained in the art by the study of 
that grammar and that system, which has been 
culled by successive generations from contemporary 
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literature, and which is the accepted and acknow- 
ledged language of the art; having mastered this, 
he can express his thoughts. On the other hand, 
no composer can reach a high level without 
emotion as the initial force and sustaining power of 
his efforts; for he cannot express what he does 
not feel; and his composition will, without initial 
emotion, appeal only to the intelligence of his 
hearers, and (as we before said) that which appeals 
only to the intellect cannot be called a work of 
art. 

Now let us take the case of the hearer; he 
too must maintain the balance between his intellect 
and his emotions. He who listens to music with 
a musically untrained intellect, and without an 
appreciation or knowledge of the laws of con- 
struction, progression, and form, can gather no 
more information, can reap no higher result than 
is gained by a child peeping into a kaleidoscope. 
The child will tell you he has been in ecstasies 
while peeping into the kaleidoscope; the untrained 
hearer of a symphony will tell you he too has been 
in ecstasies while listening to it: both are on the 
same low level. 

The pleasure of the intellect in a trained hearer 
is enormous, but yet it must not be allowed to 
suppress the flow of sentiment and emotion. The 
pleasure of emotion is most fascinating, but it must 
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not be allowed to elude the regulation, the discipline 
of the intellect.* 

If I had to choose between the merits of two 
classes of hearers, one of whom had an intelligent 
appreciation of music without feeling emotion ; 
the other, an emotional feeling without an intelligent 
analysis, I should unhesitatingly decide in favour 
of the intelligent non-emotionalist. ; 

And for these reasons: the verdict of the ; 
intelligent non-emotionalist would be valuable as 
far as it goes, but that of the untrained emotionalist 
is not of the smallest value; his blame and praise 
are equally unfounded and empty. 

But we must pause for a moment to consider an 
important factor in the production of emotions, 
and one which requires to be constantly guarded 
against; I mean, the law of Association of Ideas. 

‘‘Tdeas that in themselves are not all of kin, come 


~ After going through the processes of hearing, understanding, 
and feeling the music, a highly-trained listener has a concurrent 
process of Reflection—that is, of passing in review the general 
results of what his own mental processes haye just done; of 
course all this goes on with such rapidity that probably few realize 
that it is reflective; possibly some listeners do not pass at all 
through this ‘highest stage of consciousness,” this ‘‘yeflection 
upon judgment, in which the abstraction is made of all save the 
Ego itself.” It is, however, very important that this crowning 
process, when it takes place, should not be confused with the 
intellectual process immediately preceding the play of the 
emotions. 
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to be so united in some men’s minds that it is very 
hard to separate them; they always keep company, 
and the one no sooner at any time comes into the 
understanding but its associate comes with it.’* 
“The law of association is this: that empirical 
ideas which often follow each other create a habit 
in the mind, whenever the one is produced, for the 
other always to follow.”+ I suspect that most 
people are rather unwilling to admit the force 
of association in themselves, to do so would be 
in their view a confession of a certain amount 
of mental or moral weakness. But what the 
philosophers say of the association of ideas is 
equally true of association of emotions, and it is 
one of the most difficult tasks of the hearer of a 
composition to distinguish between emotions which 
are the genuine product of the music, and those 
which are the result of association ; the more so 
because the hearer (unless extraordinarily <‘ self- 
collected’) may not have the smallest suspicion 
that he is being automatically moved hither and 
thither. Many groups of facts, thoughts, or 
sensations, which have long escaped our memory, 
leave nevertheless behind a tendency towards a 
given emotion. All of us know the remarkable 
vitality of our childish impressions of various tunes 


* Locke. + Kant. 
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or songs.* If inan English Cathedral the first few 
notes of the Dead March in “Saul” are heard on the 
organ, an evident thrill of emotion passes through 
the whole congregation. So, too, when at an 
imposing state ceremony the roll of drums and the 
first few bars of the National Anthem herald the 
approach of Royalty, any observer must have 
noticed that something much more powerful than 
mere curiosity is influencing the multitudes as they 
rise to their feet. 

Of course the emotion caused by the association 
of ideas and feelings connected with religion are 
the strongest and most deep set in our nature. 
If some sacred composition of quite second-rate 
value has been the vehicle of producing in us deep 
devotional feeling, owing to the specialframe of mind 
we were in, or the solemnity of the circumstances 
which surrounded us when we heard it, we shall 
probably always invest such a composition with a 
sense of affection and respect far above its real value 
as a work of art. The reverse is also true; 1 once 
heard avery amusing comic song, the melody of which 
I afterwards discovered to be a favourite evangelical 

* Perhaps one of the earliest forms of association of feelings or 
emotions in children is shown by their unwavering fidelity to 
an old doll; when new favourites are proffered, they will often 
fondle the old doll, even when it has lost head, arms, and legs, 


and when the hay-stuffing of the trunk gives eyident signs of 
protruding. 
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hymn-tune; I need hardly say that if this particular 
tune is sung at a place of worship when I am 
present, my frame of mind is not enviable. But 
association will disturb us and warp our judgment 
in a manner far more insidious. The saying, ‘“‘ Love 
a composer, love his music,’ has a deep meaning. 
It is an acknowledgment that even personal likes 
or dislikes may so influence us as to make our 
criticism follow our temper; and if we look into the 
matter we shall find that one of the causes of the 
difficulty which a new composer meets of getting a 
fair hearing is that nothingis associated with his name. 
I do not think I am unkind if I say that the majority 
of the public listen to every new composition 
either with a predilection or prejudice.* 

Amongst those who are musically illiterate there 
is a general tendency to enjoy such music as recalls 
prior musical pleasure. This will be found applic- 
able not only to the ordinary mass of people, who 
have no taste for novelty in art because they have 
no intelligent basis of criticism for it and no mental 
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* The public will, of course, denounce this accusation angrily ; 
but the public is not always the best judge of its own mental 
processes. Of course the only real and unfailing test of the value 
of new works would be to present them to hearers absolutely 
without any information as to their composer, character, or aim ; 
each hearer being in a separate cell to prevent collusion! What 
curious products of the critical faculty, both of dilletanti and 
professed critics, might be obtained under such circumstances! 
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association with it; it applies equally to the more 
respectable class of those untrained emotionalists 
who ean talk or think of only one hero-composer, 
simply because they have learnt by constant 
association to link his musie (perhaps quite 
unconsciously) with that by the same composer 
which has previously giventhem pleasure. Hence 
the ecstasy which such hearers feel, or say they 
feel, when listening to the composition of their hero, 
and hence (which is quite as important) their 
distaste for, or inability to appreciate the music of 
any other composer, there being no emotional 
association with compositions they have neglected 
to hear, or have listened to with a predisposition to 
dislike, or not to care for. This large and 
influential class of hearers is moved, as has been 
cleverly said, by ‘‘an uncritical love of violent 
stimulation”; but at the root of their uncritical love 
will be discovered the law of association, which, 
in consequence of their want of musical training, 
chains them up and only allows them the narrowest 
possible circle of locomotion in the world of art. 
The persistence of a type of song amongst the 
lower classes from the same cause is patent to all. 
Once establish a ‘‘ music hall species,’ and it be- 
‘comes most difficult to put it out of existence. 
Having got (at last) completely satiated with a 
pasounts tune, the common fellow does not want 
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something entirely new, but something which will \ 
recall his old frame of mind and its pleasures. A } 
class of people, somewhat higher than this socially, 
, cannot at the present time get outside or beyond 
| the ‘‘ sentimental ballad’’; if you doubt this go into 
the shops of half-a-dozen of our leading publishers 
of ballads, and ask to be allowed to look through 
some of the hundreds on sale: the similarity of ! 
| 
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aim and design, of melodic progression, of modula- 
tion, and of the final mob-tickling codas, becomes 
at first highly amusing, afterwards intensely 
depressing. Were it not for this terrible law of 
association, which makes some men love all that 
Y recalls old favourites, the market for these 
wretched ballads would have closed its doors long 


ee 
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ago. 

The extraordinary impulse given to musical 
education during the last few years, and the great 
range of modern analytical literature, have com- 
bined to present to hearers a danger of a very 
insidious kind. In former days, say up to the first 

} quarter of our present century, harmony and 
/ counterpoint were taught and could be learnt, but | 
there still hung a certain veil of mystery over the | 
art of composition, the theory that a composer was 
‘under inspiration,” or that he was a sort of 


“instrument played upon” by some supernatural | . 
power, still clung to men’s minds; but now, | } 
| 
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composition as an art is taught well and can be 
learnt: I mean that all the share in the creation 
of music which falls to the lot of the intellect has 
been extracted and formulated—such, for example, 
as contrast of rhythms, combination of rhythms, 
relation of key-tonalities in consecutive presentation 
of melodies, thematic development, harmonic pro- 
sression, structural outline, and, to a certain 
extent, even the tone-colour of orchestral treatment 
—all this is within the reach of a student of 
ordinary capacity under the guidance of a qualified 
master. Hence, the rising gencration of composers 
possess a dangerous facility of producing composi- 
tions of considerable intellectual interest, of so 
much interest, in fact, that ordinary hearers may 
be, and constantly are, tempted to admire the works 
for their constructional ability, although disclosing 
a real want of emotional aim or unity. This is no 
imaginary danger. I myself have listened to scores 
of such compositions, and have been very curious 
to hear the verdicts passed upon them. As a rule 
the less trained hearers pronounce them, without 
any qualification, to be of the first rank; but our 
more wary and experienced critics have, to my great 
relief, described them as being ‘“‘ very thoughtful,” 
or ‘‘well thought out,” but as lacking the 
fascination of spontaneous emotional aim. To put 
the case plainly and concisely, it amounts to this : 
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if the “‘ tricks of the craft” are rapidly and skilfully 
presented to the hearer, he may be tempted to 
accept ingenuity for talent, method for aim, facility 
of manipulation for genuine emotional motive and 
richness of invention.* 

Also, I feel so strongly that our real want in 
England at this moment is not professional per- 
formers or even composers, but intelligent hearers, 
that I venture to point out the hollowness of a 
belief which is, I am sorry to say, very wide- 
spread. I have more than once heard it said that 
musical knowledge and acquirements are only 
necessary in the persons of composers and their 
interpreters, and are not requisite in an ordinary 
unit amongst an audience. If acted upon, this 
belief will be absolutely fatal to the progress and 
growth of music in this country. It is quite 
possible that many ancient nations got on very well 
when the scribes and priests were the only classes 
who could read and write, but I never yet heard 
this fact advanced (at all events by any sane 
person) as an argument against general education. 
The truth is that as the general spread of education 
and moral principles amongst the masses forces 
upon the classes above them a higher standard of 

* I hope our professional critics will not allow themselves to be 


pushed in this direction by the very crowds it is their proper 
function to lead. 
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education and morality ; so, too, a general know- 
ledge and acquirement of art amongst the many 
percipients must inevitably raise the standard of 
excellence amongst the few producers. It goes 
without saying that the majority of composers 
write and produce what they know by experience 
will be most pleasurable to and warmly welcomed 
by their hearers; the conclusion is obvious; reduce 
the intelligence and acquirements of audiences and 
down will go, proportionately, the average merit of 
the music presented to them: and vice versa, 
educate your audiences properly, do not allow them 
to imagine that uncritical impressions, or tem- 
porary excitement constitute them art critics, and 
it will be found that our composers will be com- 
pelled to aim after a higher character of produc- 
tion. An author already quoted uses an argument 
against the necessity for ‘‘ technical knowledge in 
hearers” which has been expressed more racily 
than he himself expresses it. It has been said 
‘it ig absurd to demand so much knowledge of 
musical analysis on the part of a hearer, you might 
as well say that a man may not call a girl pretty 
unless he has studied anatomy.” ‘There is a 
thinly-disguised fallacy in this statement: if the 
figure of a woman is depicted on canvas or in 
stone as a work of art, certainly no one ought to 
say that it is good or bad who does not understand 
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anatomy. ‘The study of the contour of the body, as 
varied and changed by muscles and groups of 
muscles when in repose and in motion, is one of 
the deepest and most serious studies of art- 
students, and if it is necessary that the painter 
and sculptor should study anatomy up to this 
point or in this special relation, it is perfectly 
certain that no man ought to pose as a critic of their 
work who has not gone over the same ground. 

We have yet one more danger against which 
musical hearers need be warned. Music, not less 
than any other creation of human thought, cannot 
prevent its adherents from falling into two well- 
defined parties, conservatives and progressionists. 
The words penned by the historian are as applicable 
now to music as they are to politics: ‘‘ Hyerywhere 
there is a class of men who cling with fondness to 
whatever is ancient, and who, even when convinced 
by overpowering reasons that innovation would be 
beneficial, consent to it with many misgivings and 
forebodings. We find also another class of men, 
sanguine in hope, bold in speculation, always pressing 
forward, quick to discern the imperfections of 
whatever exists, disposed to think lightly of the risks 
and inconveniences which attend improvements, and 
disposed to give every change credit for being an 
improvement. In the sentiments of both classes 
there is something to approve. But of both the best 
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specimens will be found not far from the common 
frontier.” 

The only means by which each one of us can 
hope to approach this common frontier in our own 
art, so as not to become either a dry intellectualist 
or a yapid emotionalist, a grumbling reactionist or 
unruly progressionist, is by maintaining most 
carefully the due balance between the intellectual 
and emotional sides of our constitution. 

In the earlier centuries of the growth of our 
modern music, it was quite natural that men should 
see in it only an extensive field for pure intellectual 
enjoyment; but, on the other hand, now that the 
art has proved itself to be a means of stirring and 
shaping the very emotions, some of us are naturally 
tempted to underrate the necessity of a sound 
intellectual musical training in our almost childlike 
joy at having discovered a new field of enjoyment 
beyond, though not independent of, the domain 
of the intellect. 

As you will have noticed, no doubt, I have not 
taken a very ‘‘advyanced”’ view of the power of 
music over the emotions; that is to say, I cannot 
agree with those who say that music appeals only 
to the emotions, or that it depicts definite ideas, 
or that it represents ideas or emotions; speaking 
in common sober sense, it does none of these things. 
If, however, the beauty of pure music is grasped 
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and felt by an intellect musically trained, emotions 
and deep emotions will undoubtedly be stirred up. i 
In the case of an untrained listener, words added to i 
\ music, and especially words, scenery, acting, and } 
music combined, may greatly intensify his emotional 
condition; but he must not, therefore, as people } 
usually do, attribute all the emotion to the effect | 
of the music, and jump to the conclusion that no 
training is necessary for its due appreciation. 
Music has from time to time developed, and found 
new powers in such a marvellous way that I 
am the last to say that the somewhat hasty claims 
which, people make for it as a ‘‘language of 
emotion ” may not ultimately be legitimate; only, 
let me warn such claimants that the more music 
becomes a language, the more necessary is it that / 
its grammar should be studied by all who pretend | 
to enjoy its beauty and meaning, and certainly by 
those who venture to criticise it. | 
It has been urged that, inasmuch as a good critic ! 
of painting can be formed out of a patient student 
of the best pictures, without studying drawing and 1 
without taking a brush in his hand; therefore, a A 
good musical critic can be entirely trained by i 
listening to the best musical works, without 
possessing technical knowledge or skill of any kind. 
This analogy is distinctly misleading, for this reason: 
in the art of painting the primary act of criticism 
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is an easy one—namely, to decide whether the 
artist has truly depicted the fact or conceivable 
fact he promised to depict; up to a certain point 
the most uneducated person can say whether an 
artist has painted a cow, a man, or a house. But 
there is no such primary act of criticism possible 
in music, because it is not an amitative art. 
If I ask some one to listen to Opus 99, No. 38, 
by . . . What has the composer promised ? 
It is true he has probably aimed at a composition 
restricted to certain shapes and limits of outline 
(but even this depends on the date of the work), and 
his obedience to the laws of form can only be 
judged by a trained musician, and, therefore, 
only to a trained musician is the criticism of the 
goodness or badness of the form possible. There are 
millions who can say if a cow is painted like a cow, to 
one who can by hearing a symphonic movement 
discover if the accepted laws of binary form have 
been truly observed. This is one more proof of 
the necessary action of the intellect before the 
emotional is reached. ‘The emotionalist who, 
owing to ignorance, cannot pass the verdict of his 
intellect as well as that of his emotions on the 
merits of a composition cannot in any way be 
trusted as a critic. 

But if the balance between the intellect and the 
emotions is duly maintained by those who are 
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composers or hearers, who can place a limit to the 
future of music? ‘‘ Man is led on from knowledge 
to knowledge, from power to power, from thought 
to thought, and here too it is discoverable that 
every great stage through which he passes is also 
a preliminary to the subsequent stages into which 
he rises.”** ‘‘ While music arises in, and in all its 
phases belongs to the realm of emotion, the 
limits set to its progress are less absolutely fixed 
than with other forms of Art.’’t 

May not our own great living philosopher be 
also a true prophet when, having approached music 
purely from the side of the scientific analyst, he 
says: Music is ‘‘a language of feelings which may 
ultimately enable men vividly and completely 
to impress on each other the emotions they 
experience from moment to moment.’+ ‘‘In its 
bearings upon human happiness, this emotional 
language which musical culture developes and 
refines, is only second in importance to the 
language of the intellect, perhaps not even second 
to it.”’§ 


* And ‘* This law of progress, I repeat, is the fundamental idea 
which distinguishes the philosophy of our own era from all 
previous modes of speculation.””—W. Smith (Thorndale). 

+ Bryant’s ‘‘ Hegel.” 

{ Herbert Spencer: ‘‘ Origin and Function of Music.” 


§ Idem. 
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These are bold words, they must stand or fall by 
the judgment of the unborn future. But though I 
am a protestant against an ‘“‘wneritical love of 
violent stimulation” in music, I am no reactionist, 
and to such a prophecy I say from the bottom of 
my heart—So be it. 
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** Fascinating indeed is it to any of us who have any measure 
of the historical imagination to transport ourselves into old times, 
old scenes, old manners, old modes of thought and of expression,” 
—Hennry C, Banister, Some Musical Ethics and Analogies, 
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Dulwich. 


To 
EDWARD JOHN HOPKINS, Esq., 
Mus. Doce., 


IN GRATEFUL REMEMBRANCE OF 


ABLE INSTRUCTIONS 
AND 


WISE COUNSELS. 


IP INR Je, It ANC I. 


Tor some few years I have made notes on the Organ 
ii Dulwich College Chapel. And on more than one 
Q@casion, at the request of Dr. E. J. Hopkins, of the 
‘Iemple Church, I have sent him some of these 
Mtes. I have during the last few weeks collected 
@id arranged, in some kind of order, items which are 
t, me of great interest, and I now print them in the 
Piges df this little pamphlet, hoping they will give 
4 much pleasure to the reader as they have given 
Ne in the preparation of them for publication. 
Tor several of the facts recorded I have to thank 
Villiam Young, Esq. (one of the Governors of the 
‘llege), whose valuable History of Dulwich College 
Ins been of great help to me, especially in the 
tracts I have made from Mr. Alleyn’s diary, which 
isin Mr. Young’s book for the first time printed 
€itire verbatim et literatim. 


WILLIAM H. STOCKS. 


Str. Davin's, 
CARSON ROAD, 
West DuLwIcH, S.E., 
April, 1891. 
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DWARD ALLEYN was born on the ist Sep- 
tember, 1566, and was baptised at St. 
Botolph’s, Bishopsgate, the day following ; he 

was brought up for the stage, and a record of him: 
as a player is to be found in the Hall Papers of the 
Borough of Leicester, under date 6th March, 1583-4. 

In or about 1594 Alleyn became lessee of the 
baiting house at Paris Garden on the Bankside, 
and “sould itt to my father Hinchloe in Februarie 
1610 for 58ol,” having derived a goodly sum by the 
venture. 

He appears to have been by 1596 a man of con- 
siderable property, as he is found disposing of an 
estate in Sussex for £3,000. 

His hospitality was unbounded ; on certain days of 
the week (Sundays especially) he seems to have kept 
open house, when many persons came to Dulwich to 
feast with him: 


ty 
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On 17th May, 1613, he entered into a contract with 
John Benson, bricklayer, of Westminster, for the 
building of Dulwich College. 

It was called the College of God’s Gift in Dulwich, 
and was to consist of a master, a warden, four fellows, 
Six poor brethren, six poor sisters, and twelve poor 
scholars. 

By the end of the summer of 1616 the College was 
‘so far ready that the consecration of the Chapel was 
arranged for. It was dedicated and consecrated 
“the Chapel of Christ” by “the most Reverent 
Father in God, George Abbot, Archbishopp off 
Canterbury His Grace, on Sundaye ye first off Sep- 
tember and ye yeare off our Lord, 1616.” 

Thomas Hopkins was appointed the first organist 
on the 26th March, 1618. 

On Easter day, 16th April, 1620, “ ye chaple wase 
furnished wth basone and candell sticke ye children 
wth ro surplices & ye fellowes allsoe.” 

About a fortnight before the death of the Founder, 
which took place on Saturday, the 25th November, 
1626, at the age of sixty years and nearly three months, 
he appointed Henry Dell to the place of organist. 

There are, in old statutes, Alleyn’s Diary, etc., 
many things of great interest concerning music, 
organs, and organists, connected with the Chapel and 
the College, in quaint style and language, and I 
purpose to write down some of the most interesting 
matter; mentioning the valuable History of Dulwich 
College, by William Young (one of the Governors of 
the College), from which some of my extracts are 
taken. 

“STATUTES. 


““5. Item, That ... . the two first of the sixe chaun- 
ters to be Musicians of sufficient skill in the art of 
musique to be Oraganistes of the college, and to teach the 
poore Schollers musique and to singe, and the other 
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fower chaunters to be singing men of the chappel, all of 
them single and unmaried p’sons ; and if any of them 
shall marry after their admission, then he or they so 
doinge to be removed from the college (ipso facto), and 
for ever made uncapable of any place or p’ferment 
therein. 


“The Office of the Fellowes. 


35. Item, That the two first of the sixe chaunters, 
alias junior fellowes, be men of approved skill in musique 
to sounde the organs in the chappell, and singe their 
partes in the quire, and shall prick all such services and 
anthems as the master shall com’and for the use of the 
chappell into faire Books, and also all other songes and 
musiques for the private or publique use of the college, 
both for violls and voices, and those they shall keepe 
faire, and at their departure leave them to the college ; 
and they*shall teach the poore schollers to sing prick- 
songe, and to play upon the violls, virginalls, organs, and 
other instruments, as they shalbe found capable, and to 
teach and direct any other p’son or p’sons of the college 
that are to sing their partes in the chappell, or any whom 
the mr., warden, and two senior fellowes shall think fit. 
And the other fower of the said chanters, als junior fel- 
lowes,to be singers in the chappell, and p’sons well skilled 
and exercised in prick-song, and to be men of handicraft 
trades, vizt., taylors, glovers, imbroderers, shoemakers, or 
such like ; and these fower Chaunters, als junior fellowes, 
for avoyding idlenesse, shalbe imployed in their trades 
by the appointment of the master, warden, and fower 
senior fellowes, or the most part of them, for the generall 
good of the college, both in making the poore schollers 
apparell and shoes, and otherwise, as they shall direct, 
provided all stuff shall be found them at the college 
charge. They shall also every day, in the afternoone, 
teach and instruct in their several manufactures, such 
and so many of the poore Schollers, as shalbe found unfit 
for the universitye ; and that they may not loose their 
musique, half the number shalbe taught the trades one 
afternoone, and the other of them the other afternoone. 
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See 


“ Orderes for the Chapell and the celebrating of Divine 
Service. 


‘59, Item, I ordaine and for ever establish, that in all 
succeeding times to come the service which shall be reade 
and sunge in the said chappell shalbe daily read and 
sunge in such manner and forme, as neare as may be, as 
is usually observed in the King’s Chappell, or in the 
‘Collegiate Church of St. Peter at Westminster, and that 
the master, warden, senior and junior ffellowes, and poore 
‘schollers of the said college on Sundaies, holydaies and 
eves, in their surplices, and other working daies in their 
-gownes, shall daily sing their partes in the quire of the 
said chappell, and if the mr., warden, or any of the senior 
fellows be not present in their singing, or cannot sing 
their parts in the quire, that then he or they that shalbee 
defective therein shall find everie of them at his and their 
own charge a severall p’son that can sing his p’te in the 
quire to supplie his or theire place that is defective, untill 
hee or they shalbe able to p’forme the same. 

“ And I further ordaine that, if yt may be, all the other 
servaunts or officers of the said College to have know- 
ledge in prick-songe, or to learne the same after their 
coming to the said college, and to sing his or their parte 
in the quire also at times convenient. 


““ Orderes for the Landes, the Revenewe thereof, and how 
tt shalbee disposed. 


113. Item, I ordaine, and for ever establish, for all 
‘succeeding tymes to come, that the revenewe of the landes 
which I have given to the said College, amounting to 
eight hundred pounds per annum, or thereabouts, shall 
be yearely disposed and devided in such manner and 
-sort as hereafter ensueth, that is to say, 

For the diett for the master, warden and ten senior 
and junior fellowes, after the rate of ten powndes per 
annum a piece. cxx/Z. 


The two first chaunters or junior fellowes’, vizt., 
-organists (femsion) to be sixe pounds to each of them, 
paid quarterly, per annum. xii/Z, 
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To the said two first chaunters or junior fellowes, to 
find stringes for their instruments, pap’, pennes and inck, 
for the twelve poore schollers, eleaven shillinges and 
viijd. a peece, perannum. XxiljS, iva, 

The other fower chaunters or junior fellowes’ pension 
‘to be v/z ayear a peece, paid quarterly per annum. xxé. 

117. Item, That after these disbursements, or so many 
.of them, as shall yearely fall out, if there shall remaine 
the sum of fifteene poundes or upwards i in stock, over and 
above the c/z. in the treasurie chest, then the said xvZ, 
-or any other greater sume which shall remaine, shall at 
that auditt be divided into six hundred equal partes or 
dividents, and bee disposed of and distributed in manr. 
following, that is to say :— 


Parts. 

To the fourth Senior Fellow for the time 
being bud fe) 

To the first chaunter or junior fellow for the 
time being ; 06 

To the second chaunter or junior fellow for 
the time being ... 500 8) 
Towards strings, pap’, pennes ‘and inck aoe 

Tothe third chaunter or uo fellow for 


the time being ... 05 
Tothe fourth chaunter or junior fellow for 

the tymebeing ... 05 
To the fifth chaunter or junior fellow for 

the tyme being ... 05 
To the sixt chaunter or junior fellow for the 

time being 05 
For increase of diett for the master, warden, 

and fellowes 500 se Hoo 50g WP" 


On the gth October, 1634, Mr. John Alleyn, the 
fourth Fellow, was married to Dionisia, daughter of 
Mr. Cole, of London. This marriage is notable as the 
first recorded as having been celebrated in the College 


’ *The original is r21, but this is evidently a clerical error, and should be 
120, 
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Chapel, and the carelessness with which the register 
was kept is evinced by the fact that it is first inserted 
among the burials, and then erased and entered 
below. 

This Mr. Alleyn, who by his marriage was debarred 
from the office of organist, appears to have continued 
to reside in or near Dulwich, as his daughter Elizabeth 
was baptised in the College Chapel on the roth 
February, 1635-6. 

It is recorded in the register of Archbishop Laud, 
at Lambeth, that on Tuesday, 2oth January, 1634-5— 


Matthias Alleyn, Master, Thomas Alleyn, Warden, Samuel 
Porter, Schoolmaster, William Sutton, Usher, and 
William Holmes, organist (fudsator organorum),* 
appeared before the Archbishop at Lambeth, and sub- 
mitted themselves to him. His Grace, accepting their 
submission, caused certain of the statutes and certain 
written informations to be read, and inquired of the 
Master and Warden whether they wore surplices during 
Divine Service, and sang in the quire, as by the statutes 
they were bound todo. They replied, “ That they being 
laymen have conceived itt not to bee fitt for them to 
weare surplices and that being unskilful in singing they 
have not sung themselves.” The Master also replied,. 
“That he doth give a man four pounds a year to supply 
his place in the Quire in singing and that now and then 
the same man doth attend divine service and performeth 
his part in singing thereatt.” And the Warden replied, 
‘‘ That there is a youth who he intends to traine up to 
sing and being fitt shall performe his part in the Quire.” 
Whereupon the Archbishopadmonished them, “That there- 
after they doe daily weare their surplices and provide 
able singing men to supply their places in the Quire, there 
duly to attend divine service and holy anthems be song 
as well on Sundays as other dayes and that the 
Bason and two candlesticks which the master confesseth 
hee tooke away from the altar and keepeth att his 


* The preacher, the Rev. David Fletcher, was absent 
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chamber in the said Colledg be placed there againe. 
And that the warden doe provide surplices for the boyes 
according to the 44th statute ;” and moreover intimated 
to the said Master, “ That he doth not allow him to keepe 
a horse att the Colledge charge,” and adjourned the 
visitation to a day to be named. 


The year 1664 was a memorable one for the College, 
for then began the visitation of Archbishop Sheldon, 
which lasted, with several long adjournments in con- 
sequence of the raging of the plague in 1665, and the 
subsequent fire of London in 1666, until the gth 
October, 1667, when the Archbishop published his 
Injunctions, which became the law of the College 
until 1724. 

The Report of a Committee, appointed by the 
Archbishop, is preserved in the Archbishop’s Register 
in Lambeth Palace, and also in the Tanner MSS. in 
the Bodleian Library. ‘‘ Concerning ye Chappell and 
Divine Service” they report :— 


“ We find that the service by statute is appointed to be 
performed as near as may be to ye forme of ye King’s 
Chappell or St. Peter’s, Westminster. But that by the 
iniquity of the late tymes their quire and singing was put 
down, their organ broken to pieces and carried away, 
the master Warden and fellows and boys forbidden to 
weare surplices, their Communion table turned end ways 
East and West, and severall other disorders now crept in 
and continued to the tyme of this visitation. Whereupon 
we thought fitt to order them to furnish themselves with 
surplices, which is done. To place the Communion table 
as it was long ways against the East wall within the 
Raylles of ye Chancell. To bring back the reading desk 
for the lessons in the middle of their Quire as formerly, 
and to provide them a Faldastory or Litany Desk, there 
to sing or say the litany, all wch thingsare done; and lastly 
finding their rents well increased and that they begin to 
be in stock of money, we have ordered them and they are 
willing to it, to provide as formerly they had, a small 
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organ fitt for their Chappell, that they may have their 
service there, according to the statute as near to Cathe- 
drall fashion as may be.” 


This report was adopted by the Archbishop, and 
is embodied in his Injunctions. Concerning the 
organ, we read :— 


“And that the Master, Warden & Fellows of the sd 
College forthwith take it into consideracon, to provide a 
good Organ, as formerly there hath been for the Use & 
more Solemn Service of God in the sd Chappel, which 
sd Organ shall be provided & Set up in the sd Chappel 
before our Lady day which shall be in the year of our 
Lord 1669.” 


On the 19th October, 1669, the vacancy of the 
organist’s office, which had existed since 1643, was 
filled up, the Archbishop sending the following 
letter :— 


Sirs, I have heard a very good report of the bearer 
Mr. Forcer, both of his skill in Musick, which may render 
him very fitt to be your Organist, and of his civill de- 
meanour and sobriety of life, which may recomend him 
for your society. If therefore you shall chuse him your 
organist I thinke you will doe yourselves a good office 
and that which wilbe acceptable to me who am 


Your very affectionate freind, 


GILB: CANT. 
Lambeth House, October 19, 1669. 


For my very good freinds the Master, Warden and 
Fellowes of God’s guift Colledge at Dulwich. 
' The records add :— 


On Monday the 25th October, 1669, Mr. John Alleyn, 
warden of this colledge, gave the usuall Oath prescribed 
in the statutes of the colledge to the above named Mr. 
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Francis Forcer and afterwards he was admitted and made 
a ffellow and Organist of the said Colledge upon his 
Grace the Lord of Canterbury’s letter above written (He 
peing our speciall visitor) without drawing any lott for 
she said place. 


In the year 1671 (26th November), Mr. Forcer, the 
organist, resigned, and the College allowed the 
appointment to lapse to the Archbishop, who sent the 
following letter through his secretary :— 


Gentlemen, My Lord hath com’anded me to signifie 
unto you That He understands that one of your ffellow- 
ships being ye Organist’s place in your Colledge is at 
this time void, by the resignation of Mr fforcer and that 
for want of your supplying yt place by Lott according to 
ye statutes of your Colledge, the Eleccon or nominacon 
of one for yt place is devolved unto his Grace. His 
Grace therefore not being willing to make himselfe a 
Judge of that profession of Musicke has deputed you 
the Master and Warden of ye said Colledge in his stead 
to elect, choose, and admit into ye said place such person 
as you in your judgments (you the Warden* especially 
being skilled in musick) shall think fitt forit. And because 
His Grace hath heard very well of a young man one 
Albertus Bryan, both for his sobriety of Life and good 
Proficiency in Musick and skill upon ye Organ, His 
Grace therefore recommends him to your consideracon, 
to be elected into that place if you the Warden shall in 
your judgment approve him as fitt for it. And soe, I 
rest, your most humble servant, 

MILES SMYTH, 
by his Graces Command. 


Lambeth House, Jan. 10, 1671-2. 


Mr. Albertus Bryan, being found fit, was accor- 
dingly admitted on the same day. ' 
It is recorded that on the roth September, 1682, 


* John Alleyn. 
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the organist, Mr. Charles Garraway, petitioned his 
Grace the Archbishop for a reform of the “slovenly 
manner in which the singing in the chapel is carried 
on, especially that the Master, Warden, and Fellows, 
will not or cannot sing, and the boys for want of 
Judgement and mutuall assistance follow one after 
another in such a confused manner as renders it very 
absurd to the auditors.” 

Among the Injunctions published on the goth 
December, 1724, by Archbishop Wake, as the result 
of his visitation, we find the following :— 


“8. For the more Regular performing of Divine Ser- 
vice for the future, & as near to the Intention of the 
Founder as is consistent with the charter of Incorpora- 
tion & Deed of Uses, We ordain & require that the 
psalms & Hymns as the Te Deum, &c., be chaunted 
to the Organ on Sundays & Holydays as is practised 
in the King’s Chappel & an anthem sung by the Boys 
every Sunday in the afternoon.” 

“13. That out of the Thirty Two pounds per annum 
allow’d by the Founder, for salaries for Chaunters who 
were never regularly introduced, nor Indeed could be 
consistently with the Charter of Incorporation & Deed 
of Uses: We will & Direct that the sum of Four pounds 
pr ann.,* over & above his present salary be paid to 
the organist for the time being as further augmentacon 
to his salary or Pension upon this special Trust & Con- 
fidence & He not otherwise to be entitled to any part 
thereof, namely that the sd Organist do his Diligence in 
bringing them* up together with the Founder’s Boys to 
assist decently at Divine Service & in singing of the 
Psalms, Hymns and Anthems.” 

“T4. For preventing all Disputes concerning Residence, 
We do declare that every person who is absent from 


< Monies were also directed to be paid the preacher, schoolmaster, and 
usher. 

+ Boys of the poorer inhabitants of Dulwych, who at the time of their ad- 
mission into the sd school were under the age of ten, provided the sd boys. 
were not more than twelve in number at any one time. 
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Chappel both Morning & Evening Prayers, or shall Lay a 
Night out of the College without Leave first asked & ob- 
tained, shall be Deem’d Non Resident &to have Incurred 
the Penalties provided by statute for Redress thereof.” 


In the College Annals we find that on the 4th 
March, 1751-2, it was ordered “that £20 per annum 
be laid by toward a new organ,” and that on the 4th 
March, 1758, it was ordered “that the £100 and 
other moneys for the new organ in the treasury chest 
be invested in India Bonds.” 


At a Private Sittings on the 3rd August, 1759, it was 
resolved :— 


“That a new organ shall be built and put up in the 
chapel of the College. Therefore in pursuance of that 
Resolution we have agreed this day with Mr. George 
England and Mr. Thos. Whyatt to build a new organ 
and put it up in the Chapel on or before the last Sunday 
in August which shall be in the year 1760, for the sum of 
£260, and the old Organ, agreeable to their proposal de- 
livered in and agreed to by us this day.” 


The old organ is said to have been built by 
Father Smith, ze. Bernard Smith, who died in 1708. 

England’s organ is still in the Chapel ; and on my 
appointment as organist in 1887 I found it in any- 
thing but a good condition; but thanks to the 
Chaplain, the Rev. G. W. Daniell, M.A., steps were 
at once taken to restore the instrument. In September 
of that year, Dr. E. J. Hopkins, Organist of the 
Temple Church, visited the Chapel, and made a 
thorough examination of the organ; he said that we 
had in it an excellent specimen of England’s work, 
well worthy of restoration. In the following month a 
meeting, consisting of the resident Governors of the 
College and some of the older inhabitants of the 
Hamlet interested in the Chapel, was held in the 
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Vestry, at the old College, at which it was resolved to 
take in hand at once the work of restoring the 
organ. 

In November the work was placed in the hands of 
Messrs. T. C, Lewis & Co., who had by Easter Day, 
1888, so far completed it, that the restored organ was 
used for the first time, the Choir singing Purcell’s. 
anthem, “ Rejoice in the Lordalway.” The following 
Short account of the work done appeared in the 
Monthly Notice Pater of the Chapel for April, 
1888 :— 

“Looking at the oufsde of the instrument, it will be 
seen that the case, which is now larger by aft. 6in., 
owing to additional mechanism, has been renovated, 
and the carved work made good; also that the front 
pipes have been re-gilded. The pedal clavier and the 
manual claviers are new; the coverings of the last- 
named being kept as they were originally, z.e., black 
long keys and white short ones. More stops have 
been added, together with six double-action composi- 
tion pedals operating upon the same. The stops have 
been re-arranged in triple vertical rows on each side of 
the manuals, those of the Great Organ, Pedal Organ, 
and Manual Couplers being placed in the right jamb, 
and those of the Swell Organ, Choir Organ, and 
Pedal Couplers in the left jamb. The stop handles. 
now bear their names and lengths on ivory shields ; 
and ivory plates, with the names of the different 
departments of the organ, are placed over the stops. 

This is all the new work to be seen from the out- 
side, save an additional bellows handle, as extra 
bellows have had to be placed in the instrument 
to secure the necessary supply of wind. The first 
thing Sebastian Bach used to do, when requested to- 
examine a new organ, was to draw out all the stops: 
and play on the full organ. He used to say he must 
first know whether the instrument had good lungs, 
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In the zzszde, the sound boards have been added to, 
and the pallets have been re-leathered and had new 
springs put to them, so as to secure a pleasant and 
firm touch. The key, coupler, and draw-stop actions 
are all new. All the manuals have been increased 
upwards to G, and the Swell carried down from 
middle C to CC, this requiring some 189 additional 
pipes. Instead of the old “ Wag’s-head” swell, acting 
after the manner of a guillotine, a new ‘‘ Venetian ” 
swell has been put, by which a more gradual crescendo 
and diminuendo can be obtained. An addition to 
the Pedal Organ is still necessary to make the instru- 
ment thoroughly effective. 

Our best thanks are due to Dr. Hopkins for the 
kind manner in which he has interested himself in the 
restoration.” 


An illustration and the following description of the 
organ appeared in Zhe Musical Standard for 29th 
March, 1890, forming No. 15 in the series “ The 
Organs of Great Britain ” :— 


“The Organ in Christ’s Chapel of Alleyn’s College 
of God’s Gift at Dulwich, of which we give an 
illustration this week, was built originally by George 
England, the elder, in 1760o—see “ Hopkins and 
Rimbault on the Organ,” p. 154. It is an excellent 
specimen of his work, and he received for it £260, 
together with the old organ, which is said to have been 
built by Father Smith. 

The first organ for Dulwich College was bought by 
the Founder in 1618, who in his diary, under date 
27th April of that year, writes: “bought a p: 
orgaines for ye chapell off mr. gibbs of powles, 
£8 2s.” From Alleyn’s diary we also learn that on 
the 27th May that same year 2s. 6d. was giuen mr. 
burward for “tuning ye orgains,” and on April 13th 
of the following year the sum of £5 ros. was paid 
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ae mr. burett for ‘‘a dyapason stop and other allteracons 
te to the organe.” From Oct. rst, 1622, when 15s. was 
Bi i paid Mr. Hamden for “mending ye orgaynes & 
Bat making 3 or 4 newe pipes for a dyaposon,” until 
: August, 1760, when the present organ was built, we 
i 4 are not prepared to say what instrument was used. 


A few years ago the instrument was tuned to equal 
1 f) temperament, and the present Pedal Organ added by 

Messrs. Lewis & Co.; and in 1888, by the same 
builders, it was restored and enlarged to its present 
proportions :— 


4 GREAT ORGAN. 


CC to G, 56 Notes, 8 stops. 
FT. TONE. PIPES, 
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I. Open Diapason : 8 56 
a 2. Stopped Diapason ... 8 56 
Bh ie 3. Principal ... ies 4 56 
I, 4. Twelfth 22 56 
Bu a 5. Fifteenth ... 2 56 
ii i 6. Mixture (2 ranks) ... 2 112 
Ph 7. Cornet (4 ranks) —(mounted) 128 
ae 8. Trumpet ... 0 8 56 
wf ae 
a 576 
Ti SWELL ORGAN. 
: He 4 CC to G, 56 Notes, 5 Stops. 
PBs FT. TONE. PIPES. 
Th } 9g. Open Diapason 8 56 
tig Io. Stopped Diapason ... 8 56 
Bat) 11. Principal .. as 4 56 
aed 12. Mixture (2 ranks) 2 88 
tf 13. Trumpet 8 56 
I 3 
ty CHOIR ORGAN. 
Ne CC ta G, 56 Notes, 5 Stops. 
id : FT. TONE. PIPES. 
wie 14. Dulciana ..,. ad 8 56 
ae it 15. Stopped Diapason ... 8 56 
Biel 
an 
ah 
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| 
CHOIR ORGAN—continued. 


16, Flute ad sa 4 56 
17. Fifteenth ... 900 2 56 
| 18. Vox Humana 500 8 56 
| 280 


PEDAL ORGAN. 
CCC to F, 30 Notes, 1 Stop. 
FT. TONE. PIPES. 


19. Bourdon ... 0 16 30 
(Proposed addition.) 
Violon ... 500 16 30 


COUPLERS AND ACCESSORIES. 


20. Swell to Great. 
21. Swell to Choir. 
22. Choir Sub-octave to Great. 
‘ 23. Great to Pedal. 
24. Swell to Pedal. 
25. Choir to Pedal. 
Three Composition Pedals to Great. 
Two Composition Pedals to Swell. 
Pedal to draw on and off Great to Pedal. 


SUMMARY. 
| STOPS, PIPES. 
Great Organ 8 576 
Swell Organ ... 5 312 
/ Choir Organ ... 5 280 
Pedal Organ . I 30 
| Couplers 6 
25 1198 


| The work of Restoration was carried on in a very 

able manner, under the direction of Dr. E. J. Hop- 
kins, of the Temple Church, and W. H. Stocks, Esq., 
Organist of Dulwich College, the decisions arrived at 
by the conferences held a few years ago at the College 
of Organists as to position and arrangement of pedals, 
draw-stops, keys, etc., being adopted. The organ 


| 
| 
| 
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stands in the West Gallery, and has a fine oak case 
with good carving. The tone is rich and mellow, 
that of the Stopped Diapason on the Swell being of 
the most charming quality.” 


In 1768 there was a dispute between the Master 
and the organist, Mr. Randall. Mr. Randall was, on 
the 27th February, 1768, fined ten shillings by the 
Master for absence without leave, that being his. 
second offence; and on the 4th March, 1768, the 
following entry was made in the Private Sittings. 
Book :— 


“Whereas it appears that Mr. Richard Randall the 
Organist, absented himself from the College on Tuesday 
Morning, and did not return thereto until Thursday Morn- 
ing following, and notwithstanding he was desired, 
ordered, and commanded by the Master to stay and hear 
the statutes read on the said Tuesday, the said Richard 
Randall in open contempt of the statutes and the 
Master’s Authority replied he would not stay and hear 
the statutes read let the consequences be what they will, 
and if the Master would not grant him Leave of Absence, 
he would go out from the College without leave. I 
therefore fine the said Richard Randall Twenty shillings 
for not being Resident on Wednesday last according to- 
the 44th statute, for this his third offence taken notice of, 
and I do order that the said twenty shillings shall be de- 
ducted from his pension by the Warden. 


JOSEPH ALLEN.” 


The audit took place on the same day, when Mr. 
Randall appealed to the Court, and three of the 
churchwardens, with the three other Fellows, signed 
the following :—“ Whereas an Appeal came before us 
this Day relating to a Fine which was laid upon Mr, 
Richard Randall for not being resident last week, 
We therefore do think it right to remit the said Fine.” 
Under this the Master wrote :—‘‘ The Determination 
of the three Fellows & three Assistants being 
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inconsistent with & repugnant to the Statutes & 
injunctions the Master protests against it & appeals 
to the Visitor.” Archbishop Secker, however, died on 
the 3rd August, being succeeded by Dr. Frederick 
Cornwallis, Bishop of Lichfield, on the 23rd August, 
1768, when the Master, affecting generosity, made a 
further entry as follows :—‘‘’The Master presented 
a Memorial to the Visitor, who soon after departed 
this life, & the Fellows by their Behaviour being 
sensible of their Error, having never afterwards. 
presumed to be absent without Leave of the Master, 
he did not prosecute the appeal.” 
Some funny anecdotes are related of the organist, 
The Rev. Ozias Thurston Linley, a son of Thomas: 
Linley, a professional musician of Bath in and before 
1770, and who afterwards became musical director of 
Drury Lane Theatre, and partner in the management 
of it with his son-in-law, Richard Brinsley Sheridan. 
Before his election as Fourth Fellow and Organist 
of Dulwich College, he had been a minor canon of 
Norwich Cathedral; and one of his characteristics: 
seems to have been absence of mind. 
The following is given by the Rey. John Sinclair in. 
his “ Old Times and Distant Places ” as an anecdote re- 
lated by Mr. Linley himself. “‘ It was my turn,” he 
said, ‘‘to preach in Norwich Cathedral, and well 
knowing my own infirmity, I rang the bell, and put 
| the key of my study into my landlady’s hands, re- 
questing her to lock the door, and come again to Jet 
me out in time for theservice. She raised objections,. 
| and insisted on returning the key ; but somehow I 
remained under an impression that she had taken it 
with her as I desired. Accordingly, I read my ser- 
| mon over till the bells began to ring. I then put on 
| my surplice, but no landlady came to release me. I 
read half my sermon over again, but still no landlady 
| appeared. Looking out of the window, I saw the 
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congregation assembling ; and at length the great bell 
began to toll, as it always did when the dean and 
chapter were about to form into procession. Still no 
landlady appeared. In this extremity I threw open 
the window, and, with the help of the water-butt and 
water-spout, climbed down in my canonicals into the 
street. Happily, I was so late that comparatively few 
of the congregation witnessed this exploit. On my 
return home after the service, I put my hand mechani- 
Cally into my pocket, and had opened the door of 
my lodgings, before I called to mind my imaginary 
difficulty.” 

When he related this anecdote, Linley sometimes 
added, ‘‘The sermon I preached was copied verbatim 
from Bishop Hoadly, whom the dean and chapter 
looked upon as an execrable heretic, but who was an 
especial favourite of the bishop, Dr. Bathurst. After 
the service, as we were going in procession to the 
vestry, the bishop turned to me with a gracious smile, 
‘Mr. Linley, I am much obliged to you for the excel- 
lent sermon you se/ected.’” 

Linley had very little respect for the sermons he 
had himself been accustomed to preach, for when 
asked what had become of them, he replied that 
having no occasion for them as organist to the College, 
he gave them to the chambermaid, who lighted his 
fires with them every morning until they were all 
consumed. 

Some extracts from letters passing between the 
Master of the College (John Allen) and the Rev. 
Joseph Blanco White in 1831, 7 the position of 
Fourth Fellow (Organist of the College), are interest- 
ing as showing how little knowledge of music was 
then required of the one whose duty it was to direct 
and manage the musical part of the services in the 
Chapel. 

Allen writes under date March 6th :— Dear 
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Blanco, Poor Linley, Fourth Fellow and Organist of 
Dulwich College, died this morning. Some years 
ago you had thoughts of offering yourself for the situa- 
tion if it should ever become vacant, and therefore I 
hasten to inform you of the event, that you may an- 
nounce yourself as a candidate without delay, in case 
you are still of the same mind. You are aware of the 
nature of the office. The organist is a Fellow of the 
College, and the late Mr. Linley was a clergyman. 
The duties are to play the organ on Sundays, and in- 
struct the children in music—twelvein number. The 
emoluments are at present about £160 a year, besides 
apartments, commons, and wine. As the organist is 
completely on the same footing with the other Fellows, 
we wish, of course, to avoid common musicians, and 
to have aman of education, with the manners and 
feelings of a gentleman.” The day following White 
writes :—‘‘ Dear Allen, I shall be happy to take my- 
chance of the vacant Fellowship of Dulwich College. 
My only difficulty is that, at this moment, I am not 
able to accompany the Psalm tunes required at 
Church. If, however, you were to allow me for @ “me 
to pay a person who should play and teach the chil- 
dren, I trust that my knowledge of music would enable 
me in afew months, to do the Organist’s duty myself. 
Allen answers this letter the next day and writes :— 
«‘T am very glad you propose to stand, and with your 
knowledge of music Ihave no doubt you will learn to 
play the organ in much shorter time than you mention. 
As soon as we have two good candidates, we shall pro- 
ceed to the election.” Now, while one does not ques- 
tion the goodness of this candidate, they perhaps might 
question this gentleman’s musical fitness for this im- 
portant position. On referring to the list of organists 
it will be seen that the Rev. R. G. Suckling Browne 
succeeded Linley. 

On the 28th of June, 1854, at an Inquiry of the- 
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Charity Commissioners, the Rev. Edwd. A. Giraud, 
fourth Fellow, was examined; he deposed that his 
emoluments in cash were £165 13s 4d yearly, and 
explained that he taught the boys to sing simple 
psalmody by notes (formerly called prick-song), to 
chant the hymns after the lessons, to sing the Gloria 
Patri after each read psalm, together with a sanctus 
and the responses after the Ten Commandments. To 
perform these his presumed duties more effectively, 
he engaged at his own cost a person who was a poor 
scholar of the College, but had been for the last six 
years apprenticed to an eminent organist, to come 
twice a week to assist him in teaching the boys; he 
thought also that he was materially benefitting and 
assisting that late poor scholar of the College in his 
present line of life. On Sundays he practised the 
boys before the morning service, and himself took the 
whole of the organ duties, playing both morning and 
afternoon in the service of the College chapel. 

The following is a list of the Organists (4th 
Hellows) of Dulwich College :— 
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Elected. 
i? Thomas Hopkins, March 26, 1618. Left Sept. 1622. 
i Benjamin Cosyn, Sept. 28, 1622. Left June 16, 1624. 
iN} Walter Gibbs, Jan. 17, 1625. Left May 3, 1626. 


Henry Dell, Nov. 8, 1626. Left Sept. 3, 1627. 
John Silver, Sept. 1, 1627. Left March 26, 1631. 
John Alleyn,! Sept. 24, 1631. Resigned 7 Oct., Married 
9 Oct., 1634. 

i William Holmes, Dec. 31, 1634. Left July 17, 1643. 
Bhat Francis Forcer,? Oct. 25, 1669. Resigned Nov. 26, 1671. 
yaa Albertus Bryne,’ Oct. 21, 1671. Resigned Sept. 7, 1674. 

if Samuel Pierson,* June 24, 1676. Resigned Aug. 15, 1677. 


—o 


STAN ELEN T PPP CLONER ENS ETT 


1. First marriage in the College Chapel. 2. Admitted by Archbisho 
et Sheldon’s letters. 3. Admitted by Archbishop Sheldon’s lett:rs. 4. Ad- 
vi Maal smitted by Archbishop Sheldon’s letters. 
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Charles Garraway, May 1, 1678. Expelled Jan. 23, 1696. 

John Reading, “organist above 2 years, yet never 
admitted !” 

James Henstringe, 1698. 

William Howell, March 11, 1703. Died Oct. 11, 1713. 

Thomas Clark, March 4, 1714. 

Thomas Powell,* Nov. 9, 1715. Died Sept. 19, 1727. 

David Cheriton, Oct. 28, 1727. Resigned Dec. 3, 1731. 

Samuel Tanfield Hawkes,* Iec. 20, 1731. Died Dec. 
18, 1762. 

Richard Randall, Jan. 10, 1763. Resigned April 2, 
1782. 

Richard Dowell,* May 13, 1782. Died March 25, 1816. 

Ozias Thurston Linley,* May 5, 1816. Died March 6, 
1831. 

Robt. G. Suckling Browne, April 15, 1831. Promoted 
June 17, 1834. 

Eadwd. Aug. Giraud, July 25, 1834. Died 1873. 

Henry Baumer, 1858. Died July 29, 1888. 

| James Brabham, 1870. 
Edward D. Rendall, 1883. 
William H. Stocks, July 19, 1887 (the present organist). 


EXTRACTS FROM THE DIARY OF EDWARD ALLEYN. 
1617. Ws Ss 
4 Oct. pd for 2 cathachismes for ye chilldren 0 O 4 
13 Oct. Lute strings ... om 500 tie 1Ong0! 8 
8 Dec. given a noyse7; off trumpeters yt 
sounded. ... ot a aes 104828 6 
1618. : 
11 Jan. giuen trumpeters a twelfe Gey @ BO 


Jo: Hopkins ye organist came to 
me. 
27 Apr. bought a p: orgaines for ye 
chapell off mr gibbs of powles. 
water to feche them & to feeld 
yt Helpte to carie them. 


eee 


md one thursday ye 26 off marche 


» 
° 


* Buried in the vaults in the College Chapel. 
+ A technical term for a company of musicians. 
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a 23 May. yepew for yeorgains 4 ) 
jr! yrds of ye new dores ©) yf ah 
hat att measuer & H: 
Bits 22d yey. t QO 
The 2d.work altering ye e 3 ©] 
‘Bo owld. ; y 
bu 27 May. pd given mr burward for eS | set i 
Bey ye orgains. = 
| Te 24 June. pd mr Hopkins His qrters wagis. 210 © 
1 a i 18 July. 2p: of Hinges for ye orgayn pew. 
fii i ap © @) 2 9% 
ae 2 bowlts for yt pew. it ©) 
mie 100 of 3d. nayles. Oo 3 
1 11 Sep. _ pd for Hanging vp ye bell 
hi ad: &aH: for 3 6) 
1a a peec off Elm for a stock I 01 
vi nayles and Lether a 7 
ify jancagie ye clapper & she 
ky : making a balderich * ig ‘ 
j hi i 12 wedges 3 boulsters Koo 9 
hi 4 3 fore locks | 
he gi: mending ye bellfre lock - 
er & ye chirchyard lock 
ki f mending Sanders Hamer o 6) 
+ 21 Nov. for paynting & gillding of ye eer 
Hi I great clock dyall. 
Vai 16 Dec. bought 5 songe books for ye boyes 0 4 © 
; Hi a quier of pip’ wt 5 rules forsonges 0 O 6 
as 1619. 
eb 5 Jan. giuen 2 dromes & a fyfe yt playe = 
h Ge ‘ Here o 2 6 
Ha 8 Apr. 1 went to London to auditt ye 
Beha Chirch acount & after over? 0 O 4 
ha water. 
hh . 13 Apr. pd mr: burett for a dyapason stop to 
ie my organe & other allteracons i 
thal ; 11 July. pd for 2 tenners & r treble vialls. 115 0 
ih giuen ye man yt brought Them o Oo 6 
at Ne Sei 
ra Se eo 
i it _* A leather belt, : 
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16 July. 


1o Aug. 


1620. 


13 May. 


28 June. 


The charge off my orgaine case 
pd for stuff vidt. 4 wainskots 40 clap- 
boards for sawing off them: glewe: 
nayles & 8 Howlde fasts wt 7 
weeks & 4 d work att tosa 
week. 6 00 oy 
3 dosen & 5 pipes & 6 
rownds turning. O 12 6 9 15 
pd ye carver for carving | 
all. 3 02 6) 
pd Tobye for gilding ye oreaine } 
pipe. 
a Joyner for 1 d: worke putting in 
ye pipe 
4 yrds of blewe callyco for drawing 
out off ye orgaines 14d ye yrd. 
7 yrds of blewe cloth for ther | 
curtaynes. 
blewe Tape & curtayn rings. Oo | 
ye curtayne rodds & stay. @) # 
pd. Jo. Rusell when He Receiued ) 
His to/ wch wase for mending 
orases: chaieres & porter tor o 10 
carye ye orgaine pipes & all 
what He could reckone. ) 


pd mr burett for mending ye bel- 
lowes & tuning ye orgaine & 
making ye Conveighaunce for 
ye starrs turning.* 

2 knotts off minikines} for et 
trebles. 

3 yrds of blewe cloth for Beeh 
ye Comunion cloth att 15dye yrd 

20z of frindg att 2s 4d ye oz. 

silk & making ye cloth. 


(o) 
as 


* This seems to refer to some mechanical device on the case of the 
organ, probably set in motion by wind from the beliows. 
; The treble string of the lute or fiddle was so called— 


‘**Sfoot what treble minnikin squeaks there?” : 
Marston's Antonio and Mellida, 
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t July. bought off Mr. a bason “= 
ap: off candlesticks att 5d ye 
oz ye bason w:68 oz & ye 2 
Candlesticks w: 84 02 I pd 
more to Cople man for ye bosse J 
ofarmes inameled. 

TONE 

15 July. pd ye fellowes ther pencions 
mr Wanse 6/7 138 4d: mr Sy- 
monds 3/ 6s 8d: mr Hopkins uiesiate) 18) 
50s so in all. 

1622. 

1 Oct. pd Mr Hamden for mending ye 
orgaynes & making 3 or 4( O15 O 
newe pipes for a dyaposon. 


Praysed bee ye name off our good god both now 
& Euer through Christ Jesus our Lord. Amen. 


Among the books in the College library there are 
some MS. musical works formerly the property of 
John Reading, one of my predecessors ; in each 
volume (save two) in his own handwriting is the fol- 
lowing :—“ This Book I give to the Colledg of 
Dulledg. John Reading.” 

By the kindness of the Master of the College, A. 
H. Gilkes, Esq., M.A., I was allowed the use of some 
of these interesting books for the inspection of the 
visitors at a conversazione of the Guild of Organists 
in February, 1890. 

There are ten volumes in all, and they are beauti- 
fully written in a fine bold hand. 

One of those I mention above as not having in it 
“ This book I give, etc.” has had pages torn from it 
both at the beginning and end, still I have no doubt 
that it (No. 6) was Reading’s book. The other one 
(No. 9) was, I think, also one of Reading’s books. 

Some of the books, which a few years ago; by some 
means or other, found their way out of the library, 
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have never yet managed to get back again ; but I 
give below full particulars of those now in the library, 
to which I have had access through the kindness of 
the Librarian, the Rev. F. W. Hawes, M.A. 

1. Printed on the outside is,—‘‘ The Works of the 
late famous Mr. Henery Purcell & Dr. Blow with 
several other English Masters.” Inside is written,— 
“ John Reading’s Book. May ye 29th 1716 being ye 
Restauration day of King Charles ye 2d.” The title 
page is as follows :—“ A Choice Collection of Favourit 
Songs Collected and Transcrib’d out of all ye Itallian 
Operas By John Reading organist of St. John’s, 
Hackney.” 

; 2. Printed on the outside is;,—‘‘ Divine Harmonie 
or a Choice collection of Anthems composed by 
several Masters. collected in the year 1717 by John 
Reading, organist.” The title-page is,—‘* The Psalms, 
Set full, For the organ, or Harpsichord, as they Play’d 
in Churches, and Chappels, with the Maner, of giveing 
them out, as allso, with great Variety, of interludes, 
Set and Compos’d by John Reading, organist of St. 
Mary Woolnoth, Lombard Street, London. With A 
Choice Collection of Vollentarys, and Fugues, For the 
organ Compos’d, by the Severall Masters Following.” 
The “‘vollentarys” are by Reading, Blow, Baratt, 
Stanly, James, Ledo, Froud, Green, and Croft. There 
are several by Stanly, the first one of his in this 
volume has written over it, “ A rst Voluntary, in D 
sol re Compos’d by The Blind youth, Mr. Stanly, 
organist, of St. Andrus, Holburn.” 

3. This volume has a beginning at both ends. 
Printed on the outside of one cover is,—‘“ Aires and 
Lessons for the Harpsichord.” And the title-page to 
this end of the book is,— Mr. John Reading’s great 
Book of Lessons for the Harpsicord (The Ladys En- 
tertainment) Being a Choice Collection of the Most 
Celebrated Aires and favourit Songs out of all the 
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opera’s, set, and Compos’d into Lessons for the Harp- 
sicord by John Reading organist of St. John’s, Hackney.” 
Printed on the outside of the other cover is, —“ Psalms 
and Voluntarys for the organ.” ‘The title-page to this 
end of the book being,—‘‘ The Psalms Set full for the 
org¢n or Harpsicord as they are Plaid in Churches 
and Chappels In the Maner given out ; as also with 
their Interludes of great Variety By John Reading 
organist of St. John’s, Hackney.” ‘A Choice Col- 
lection of Vollentarys and Fugues for the organ With 
the Chanting Tunes, as they are Performed in the 
Cathedrall Churches Composed By the Severall 
Masters Following.” The ‘ Chanting Ti unes” are by 
Blow, Reading, King, and Henry Purcell, and the 
“ Vollentarys” by Reading, Stanly, Baratt, Croft, 
and Green. 

4. Printed on the outside is,—“ 1st Treble Sym- 
phony’s to most of the Italian Operas.” The Operas 
are Thesus, Amadis, Rinaldo, Etearco, Hydaspes 
(by Mancini?), Almahide, Clotilda, Antiochus, 
Croesus, Camilla (Bononcini), A Cantata, for 2 
Violins and a Tenor(Dr. Pepush), Thomyris (Bonon- 
cini and Scarlatti), Calypso, Pyrrhus, and Loves 


Tryumph. 

5. 2nd Treble Symphony’s to most of the Italian 
Operas. 

6. Tenor Symphony’s to most of the Italian 
Operas. 


7. Bass Symphony’s to most of the Italian Operas. 

8, Tenor Symphony’s to all the Operas. 

9. “MS. Music” on the outside ; is a Book of 
Songs. 

ro. MS. Music” on the outside; is a collection 
of Songs in the Operas of Arsinoe, Camilla, Thomy- 
ris, Love’s Triumph, Pyrrhus, and Calypso. 


In concluding this pamphlet, I would like to men- 
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tion another connection between the Temple Church 
organists and Dulwich College organists other than 
the one that exists between my beloved master, the 
present organist at the Temple, and myself. 

In 1720, or thereabouts, John Stanley received in- 
structions from John. Reading, who had, before this 
date, been organist at Dulwich College; some years 
later (in 1734), Stanley was appointed organist at the 
Teniple, with Mr. Vincent and Mr. Jones as his col- 
leagues. ; 

As I have already said, Alleyn died on the 25th 
November, 1626; onthe Monday following (27th 
November) he was.laid to rest in the Chapel. 

The opening sentences ‘of’ his will are characterized 
by deep religious feeling; the words are:—‘ My 
desire is without any vain funeral pomp or show to 
be interred in the quire of that chapel which God of 
his goodness hath caused me to erect and dedicate to 
the honor of my Saviour by the name of Christ’s 
Chappell in God’s Gift College.” 

In the Gentleman’s Magazine for August, 1745, is 
the following, said to be written on the wall of the 
College of God’s Gift at Dulwich, founded by Edward 
Alleyn, Esq., who died 1626 ” :— 


QUOD PETIS, HIC EST: 
HoRACE. 


Attend, vain shade of Aigypt’s mighty Lord* 
For sumptuous walls, and tow’ring piles ador’d + 
Whose hand laborious taught their pride to rise, 
To spurn afflicted earth, and threat the skies. 
Own you mistook the road to real fame ; 

And view these humbler roofs wth conscious shame. 
Say, to what end you rear’d each mighty tow’r ; 
Each fond effect of too luxuriant pow’r? 


* Cheops. 
+ The Pyramids. 
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Say, to what end thy lab’ring subjects groan : 
And load whole regions with a mass of stone? 
Say, where the praise whole millions to consume, 
And lie, magnific, in a splendid tomb? 

See for the poor, these friendly walls appear ; 
Want finds relief, and charity is here. 

Here, let the honest and distress’d repair, 

And with their maker’s bless the founder’s care. 
Survey the joys that charity can bring 

And see the player®™ far excel the king. 

Courts to the dead thy mighty fabrics give ; 
These walls receive, and nourish those who live. 


* Mr. Alleyn belong to the Theatre Royal. 


These notes are in the original.) 


LONDON : 
BOWDEN, HUDSON AND CO., PRINTERS, 
23 RED LION STREET, W.C. 


CESAR FRANCK 


L’ARTISTE ET SON CUVRE 
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CONFERENCE D'INTRODUCTION 
A une séance de Musique de Chambre : 
consacrée & César Franck | 1 
et donnée & Lyon le 26 avml 190! 
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Extrait du Courrier Musical 
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CESAR FRANCK 


LARTISTE ET SON OKUVRE 


Mesdames, Messieurs, 


On raconte que Berlioz, songeant a tout ce 
qui, durant sa vie, avail fait obstacle a la con- 
sécration de sa gloire, sécriail avant sa mort: 
«Enfin! on ya done jouer ma musique ! » Cette 
exclamation in ertremis aurail été tout aussi 
justifiée dans la bouehe du compositeur auquel 
est‘consacrée la présente soirée; mais soyons 
assurés quwil n’aurait jamais songé a la lan- 
cer, tant il y eut toujours de candeur résignee 
et de sérénité modeste dans ce coeur ingenu. 
Et, tandis que existence de Berlioz apparait 
comme une lutte incessante ef comme une re- 
volte rageuse contre les préjugés et les igno- 
rances, la vie de César Franck reste tout unie, 
toute paisible, sans rien qui ressemble a un ef- 
fort pour se faire acclamer, ou a de Ja rancune 
et de Vaigreur pour des contemporains insou- 
cieux de Jentendre. Si bien que, par une 
sorte de paradoxe historique, la seconde moi- 
tié du x1x® siecle, si propice & Vindustrialisme 
et au cabotinage dans tous les genres, a abrité 
un maitre qui, trés moderne par la science et 
les procédés, initiateur dune école dont les 
chefs sont des jeunes, recommengail en meme 
temps Vadmirable existence d’hommes dun 
autre temps, primitifs de larf, obscurs et fe- 
conds producteurs de da fin du Moyen-Age, 
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celle encore du grand Séb. Bach qui, indiffé- 
renta toutesanction eta toute consécration ma- 
lerielle, sans cesser @humbles fonctions pro- 
fessionnelles, entassait @innombrables  pro- 
ductions quil songeait & peine a publier. 


Cesar-Auguste Franck naquitle 10 décembre 
1822 a Liege, ville feéconde en musiciens, qui 
fut Ja patrie de compositeurs comme Grétry, 
celle aussi de virtuoses: tels que Marsick et 
Ysaye. Il était dune famille modeste ott les 
aptitudes musicales ne semblent pas avoir été 
exceptionnelles, car son frére ainé, Joseph 
Franck, se youa également a la musique, et 
fut, au cours de sa carriére, organiste a l’église 
des Missions Efrangeres ef & Saint-Thomas 
d’Aquin. César Franck commenca ses études 
au Conservatoire de Liege, a lage de neuf ans, 
en mat 1831: il en sortit en mai 1835, apres 
avoir remporté le premier grand prix de piano, 
— alage de douze ans. Des cette méme an- 
née, nous le trouyons a Paris, exhibé comme 
un enfant prodige du clavier. Le 14 novembre 
1835, une information que j'ai découverte dans 
le Moniteur Universel (et qui est, je pense, la 
premiere mention quun journal francais ait 
faite du maitre futur) annonee que « M. Gésar- 
Auguste Franck, agé de douze ans, qui a rem- 
porte le premier prix de piano au ‘Conserva- 
foire de Litge, et obtenu des succes en 
Belgique et a Aix-la-Chapelle, se fera entendre 
mereredi prochain au Gymnase Musical. Les 
premiers artistes de Paris s'accordent tous sur 
Péloge quils font de ce talent précoce, et nous 
pensons que le jeune Franck est destiné a se 
faire avant peu un nom dans le monde musi- 
cal », 


. 


Ges sueeés ne furent pas tout a fait ceux 
qu’on prévoyait a cette date. Franck entre le 2 
octobre 1837 au Conservatoire de Paris, et, des 
juillet 1838, il obtient, comme éléve de Zim- 
mermann, un « premier grand prix dhon- 
neur» de piano, — formule exceptionnelle due 
i dexceptionnelles circonstances qui sont res- 
lées légendaires au Conservatoire. En effet, 
apres avoir joué le Concerto en la mineur de 
Hummel, le jeune artiste eult, comme épreuye 
de lecture & vue, & déchiffrer une fugue, quil 
transposa a la tierce inféricure et joua ainsi 
sans une minute d’hésitation. Son professeur 
ne put se tenir de signaler ce tour de force au 
public etau directeur Cherubini : celui-ei, bien 
que ravi de cette paradoxale habileté, ful sur- 
tout scandalisé dune aussi audacieuse infrac- 
lion aux reglements et aux traditions de la 
maison. Mais les applaudissements du public 
lemporterent sur les scrupules du fonction- 
naire : et tandis que trois autres concurrents 
obtenaient un « premier prix», le jury deé- 
cerna 2 Franck, & Vunanimité, un premier 
erand prix d@honneur — formule qui na plus 
été employée depuis ce mois de juillet 1838. 
I’année suivante, Franek remporta le second 
prix de composition lyrique; en 1840, le pre- 
mier prix de contrepoint et fugue, avec un 
morceau reste, lui aussi, célébre, quil éerivit 
tout d'un trait, qui lui yalut de nouveau les 
suffrages unanimes du jury, et qui, reste aux 
archives du Conservatoire, est souvent con- 


sulté, parait-il, par les lauréats des classes 
Wharmonie et les concurrents pour le prix de 
Rome. Enfin, en 1841, dans la classe dorgue 
de Benoist, il obtient encore un second prix. 
On lui décerne & Vavance, et d'une préyision 
unanime, le prix de Rome du prochain con- 
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cours, quand le 22 avril 1842, il quitte le Con- 
servatoire et retourne en Belgique. ‘ 
Cette brusque interruption dune carriére 
qui sannoneail réguli¢re et facilitée par tes 
lauriers officiels, avail une raison singuliére 
bien que nullement romanesque. Le pare de 
Franck, homme fort autoritaire, défendit& son 
fils de concourir pour le prix de Rome, afin de 
tirer plus tot parti de son talent dexécutant et 
de faire de lui un virtuose, le virtuose quil 
avail commence détre... Songez que nous 
sommes en 1842, dans une époque encore tout 
entievrée de la fantastique apparition de Paga- 
nini, toute frémissante des triomphes quiun 
Thalberg ou un Liszt retrouvaient de ville en 
ville et de concert en salon; Berlioz lui-méme 
allail, vers ce moment, se vouer pour un temps 
a Vaventureuse existence de virtuose errant. 
Et cest aussi lépoque oti le développement 
simultan® de Vinspiration pittoresque et des- 
criptive et des habiletés techniques favorisait 
une musique surtout extérieure qui n’était 
souvent qu'un brillant tapage, et, comme dit 
Th. Gautier, « le plus cherde tous les bruits ». 
Y eut-il, chez le pere de César Franck, Vam- 
hitieux désir de lancer les vingt ans de son fils 
dans les ayentures de la virtuosilé? Espérait-il 
quon allait dire « le petit Franck », ainsi 
quon avait dit « le petit Liszt » quelques 
années auparayant? C'est assez vraisemblable ; 
mais ce qui est certain, c'est que le « premier 
grand prix dhonneur de piano » tint bon. 
En dépit dune série de concerts donnés en 
Belgique, il resta fidéle ’ sa vraie vocation : 
il n’ayait aucun gout pour les tours de force 
instrumentaux, et, il était trop modeste, trop 
timide aussi pour souhaiter et pour rechercher 
les suceés de la salle de concert. Il eut raison 


des ambitions paternelles, et, en 184%, toute 
la famille yint & Paris, of Franck se fixa deéfi- 
nitivement — pour ne songer qu’au grand art. 

Mais il fallait vivre. Et dés ce moment, 
Franck s’engagea dans Varide et laborieuse 
earriere qu il suiyra jusqu’a sa mort en 1890, 
pendant quarante ans, avec autant de cons- 
cience que d’énergie. Sans fortune, obligé de 
se créer une situation et de faire vivre ses pa- 
rents @abord, et plus tard sa femme ef ses 
fils, il se livra & un labeur mono.one que sa 
vaillance et sa robuslesse pouvaient seules Ini 
permettre de supporter, donnant chaque jour 
jusqu’a dix et douze heures de lecons @har- 
monie, de piano, d@aceompagnement. Quand 
‘| s'était libéré de ses Cleves de Paris, il répon- 
dait 2 ceux de la province, corrigeail leurs de- 
voirs, rédigeait instructions et conseils... Sa 
vie sécoula réguliére et placide au milieu de 
ces taches. En 1858, il obtint le poste dorga- 
niste 2 la nouvelle église Sainte-Clotilde, ou 
il resta jusqu’a sa mort, trente-deux ans. C'est 
la que Liszt Pentendit, le 3 ayril 1866, et n’he- 
sita pas & le proclamer un erand maitre. Na- 
turalisé Francais en 1870, il fut nomme en 
1872 professeur dorgue et Wimproyisation au 
Conservatoire, ou il sueceda a son ancien 
maitre Benoist. Mais sa vie nen fut point 
changée, et resla jusqu’au bout simple, la- 
borieuse, obseure et presque besoigneuse. 
Un détail touchant suffit & montrer combien 
modeste fut jusqu’a ta fin sa situation maté- 
rielle : avec sa haute probite Wartiste, il aurait 
youlu s‘initier & Voeuvre de R. Wagner, dont 
la fulguration Vinquiétait et Pattirait tout en- 
semble; et son réve — bien Jégitime et pas de- 
mesuré a Vexces — étail de faire le pelerinage 
de Bayreuth, @entendre Pauyre de Wagner 
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dans son cadre et dans ses yraies conditions 
Wexéecution. Or, jusqu’a sa mort, le pauyre 
erand artiste ne sut jamais trouver Vargent neé- 
cessaire, ni le moyen de s’affranchir a Pheure 
convenable de Paris et de Vexistence qu il lui 
fallait vy mener. 

De sorte que les seuls événements de cette 
vie de labeur furent ses compositions musi- 
cales. Non pas leur publication ou leur audi- 
lion, car il lui fut donné rarement (et c’est par 
la que cette destinée reste singuliére, ef triste 
aussi, malgrée tout) dentendre a Vorchestre ses 
ceuyres symphoniques. Ses ouvrages de theatre 
ne furent représentés qwapres sa mort; il ne 
connul méme jamais la joie dune exécution 
inlégrale des Béaliludes. autres en auraient 
eu du découragement, dela rancaeur, de la ré- 
volte; lui, continuait & courir le cachet, tra- 
vaillait au hasard des loisirs que lui laissail 
Venseignement, et la sérénité de son ame n’é- 
fait point assombrie. Ses Gleves racontent que 
parfois, durant une lecon — donnée, dailleurs, 
tres consciencieusement — le maitre se levait, 
allait écrire quelques mesures ef reprenait la 
lecon quelques secondes interrompue : eetail 
la voix de Vinspiration dont le soudain mur- 
mure yenait solliciter le professeur de piano. 
Ou bien, au retour des yaeances, les ¢leves in- 
ferrogeaient celui quils se plaisent encore 
maintenant a appeler, @an titre a la fois atfee- 
lueux ef respectueux: le Pere Franck. 

« Eh bien, maitre, quwayez-vous fail ? 
quayez-vous a nous faire entendre 2? 

« Vous verrez, répondait-il en prenant un 
air mystérieux, vous verrez; je erois que vous 
serez contents... Jai beaucoup trayaille et bien 
travaillé ». 

Et Emmanuel Chabrier, & qui jemprunte ces 


souvenirs, ajoute : «.. i vous disait cela si 
simplement, avee une voix si naiyement sin- 
cere, de sa large voix expressive et grave, en 
yous prenant les mains, les gardant long- 
lemps, presque sérieux, songeant & la fois aux 
chores joies quil avail éprouveées, lui, en com-= 
posant, et au plaisir qu il lui semblait bien que 
yous prendricz aussi a écouter Poeuyre nou- 
velle...» 

Keouter Peeuvre nouyelle | Lui-meme neul 
pas souyent cette satisfaction, et il fallut sa 
mort, et la lente diffusion de sa renommee, 
pour rendre possibles des auditions moins ru- 
dimentaires que celles qu'il entendit lui-meme. 
Mais ses amis racontent qu’aux heures ott son 
ceuvre prenait, fant bien que mal, le contact 
du public, Franck ne voyait et nentendait que 
sa musique, et sa musique idéalisée, restant 
idéale, plutot, et telle quil Vayait révée : quim- 
portaient alors les gaucheries et les défaillan- 
ces de Vinterprétation ? quimportaient les ap- 
plaudissements, ou meme le silence du public? 
Bl pour pea quune demi-douzaine @admira- 
feurs vinssent ensuite lui dire leur enthou- 
siasme, il allait jusqu’’ croire a un sueces - 
ce qui Pétonnait un peu et Veffarait, ce qui 
surtout était indifférent a la résistante sére- 
nité de son ame. 

I 

Comme il faut done chercher, non dans des 
éyénements extérieurs, mais dans Pactivite 
intrinseque de Franck les srandes péripeties 
et les grandes divisions de sa vie, tous ses 


commentateurs saccordent a y discerner {rois 
périodes principales. Pendant la premiere — 
1841 a 1830 environ — Franck, qui vient de 
sinstaller 2 Paris, se montre fort productif et 
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sessaie dans les genres les plus divers. II 
compose des ceuvres de piano, une Lglogue, 
un duo dt quatre mains sur Vhymne royal an- 
elais, des arrangements d> mélodies de Schu- 
bert, des fantaisies ; puis des mélodies pour 
chant, telles que VAnge et UEnfant, ob lui 
apparaissent pour la premiére fois ces angeli- 
ques figures qui plus tard peupleront de blan- 
cheurs séraphiques son ceuyre. Ses premiers 
essais de musique de chambre datent aussi de 
cette époque : ce sont quatre trios, dont le pre- 
mier, le trio en fa diése majeur, témoigne 
distinetement @un procédé qui sera toujours 
cher @ Franck : une unité totale donnée au 
morceau parle retour, dans les diverses parties, 
Mune sorte @idée directrice, de leitmotiy. Ces 
trios, malgré des concessions a la musique de 
chambre alors en honneur (nous sommes en 
1840 portent la marque de Vinfluence de Bee- 
thoven sur ce compositeur de vingt ans. A 
cette méme période appartiennent une serie 
de scénes dramatiques, ef surtout un oratorio, 
Ruth, écrit eu 1844 ou 1845 et joué au Conser- 
vatoire en 1846, un an apres le Désert de Fel. 
David: Pceuvre plut beaucoup par la simplicité 
de sa construction, par la fraicheur de quel- 
ques mélodies, telles que Vadorable Chant du 
Crépuseule si pénétré dune grace attendric 
bien digne des temps idylliques ott la terre 


Elail encor mouillée et molle du Déluge 


Apres cette période de production féconde et 
un peu dispersée — premiére floraison qui 
fait prévoir la maturité fertile de plus tard — 
Vardeur de Franck semble se ralentir. Les 
dures exigences de la vie comprimeérent-elles 
ce jeune essor? L’artiste jugea-t-il salutaire 


ESS i 


de se recueillir et de se concentrer ? M. Guy 
Ropartz, quia consacré, dans la Revue inter- 
nationale de musique, une clude enthousiaste 
x son maitre, explique par cette dernicre hy- 
pothese dune concentration volontaire la pro- 
duction ralentie de Franck dans cette deuxiéme 
période, qui va de 1850 a 1570. Gest lage ou 
il subit trés fortement 1 ’influence de Bach, 
lage aussi ott, installé dans ses fonctions dor- 
caniste & Sainte-Clotilde, il se youe surtout a 
la musique dorgue. Ges deux influences, SI! 
connexes ailleurs, Bach et Porgue, dominent 
ces vingt années : et il est superflu @indiquer 
i quel point, sans renoncer aux éléments mo- 
dernes de son génie et de sa maniere, Franck 
devail éprouver profondéement ce qu il y avail 
(analogue a ses propres tendances dans la 
erayilé pl Vampleur du yieux maitre saxon, et 
dans les procédés que Ja nature méme ce 
Forgue impose a ses fervents. Crest dans le 
recucillement de la nef que César Franck veé- 
cut sans doute ses heures d’élection et qu il 
rencontra ses plus meryeilleuses inspirations. 
Un portrait célebre le montre assis a@ son orgue 
de Sainte-Clotilde en une de ces heures dhar- 
monieuse reverie. 

Plusicurs ceuvres sont sorties de ces medi- 
tations mélodieuses: une Jesse solennelle 
éerite en 1863 ou 1864, quatre grands Offer- 
loires qui datent de 1850 1860; et cest a cette 
période enfin que Franck doit Vinspiration de 
tres nombreuses pieces pour orgue et pour 
harmonium quil publia dans la suite, et qui, 
+ travers la Fantaisie en ul majeur, la Grande 


piece symphonique, vont aboutir & ces trois 
erands Chorals qui sont, au eré de beaucoup, 
Yexpression la plus suave et la plus pure de 
son génie, auvre d’« un Bach qui aurait 
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connu Parsifal», a-t-on pu dire en une for- 
mule plus expressive quwhistoriquement 
exacte. 

Mais vers 1870 avail commence pour Franck 
une nouvelle période moins étroitement youce 
a la musique religieuse et qui, singuli¢rement 
féconde, rappelle le souvenir de Bach précise- 
ment, éerivant ses plus belles @uvres dans sa 
vieillesse, ou de notre Rameau se faisant, au- 
dela de la cinquantaine, compositeur d’ope- 
ras... L’opéra lui-méme, comme bien on 
pense, et la musique de théatre, ne devyaient 
qu’a demi tenter cette ame meditative: ef 
pourtant la musique des deux picees de Hulda 
et de Ghiselle, jouces apres sa mort a Monte- 
Carlo seulement, passent pour contenir des 
beautés qui sont, nous assure-t-on, tres dignes 
du maitre. Mais cest surtout dans des genres 
moins extérieurs, moins séculiers, pourrait-on 
dire, que Franck aaffirmeé sa maitrise en cette 
derniére et magnifique période de sa vie. La 
musique de chambre, le mode le plus propice 
i la musique pure, au déploiement de ce qu'un 
petit nombre Winstruments posstdent de res- 
sources propres, lattire, comme déji au dé- 
but de sa carriére: mais au lien que les trios 
étaient encore Voeuvre hésitante dun jeune 
homme, le quintelle, la sonate pour piano et 
violon, le qualuor, témoignent dune origina- 
lité et @une maitrise absolues. 

Ce dernier surtout, achevé peu de mois 
avant la mort du maitre, est consideré par M. 
Ropartz, qui lui a consacré une analyse minu- 
tieuse, comme le yrai chant du cygne de 
Franck : classique par la structure du Scherzo 
et du Larghetto, nouveau et « franckiste » 
surtout par le retour, dans la premiere et la 
derniéere parties, de themes deja entendus et 
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qui, modifiés conyenablement, affirment Pu- 
nité de Voeuvre ; imprévu enfin par le carac- 
tore fantastique de Scherzo dont les deux mo- 
tifs, Pun rythmique et Pautre mélodique, sug- 
gerent i Vauditeur le mystére @une danse 
Wétres immatériels..... 

Mais ces ceuvres —auxquelles il faut ajouter 
des mélodies pour une ou deux voix, des réci- 
tatifs de simple et grave allure comme la Pro- 
cession — ne représentent que la plus petite 
partie de lactivité de Pobscur maitre de piano 
qui continuait cette admirable vie en partic 
double, vouée a d'absorbants labeurs et tra- 
yersée par de hautes inspirations. Il écrit une 
série de poemes symphoniques ou de sympho- 
nies, qui yont de la composition descriptive, 
comme le Chasseur maudil, ou de la musique 
i point de depart littéraire, comme les Lolides 
et les Djinns, ou comme Psyche, a la sympho- 
nie pure, symphonie en ré mineur et variations 
symphoniques pour piano et orchestre. 

Mais surtout, César Franck retrouve plus 
complete, dans cette dernicre période, linspi- 
ration qui jadis avail animé ces pages exquises 
et fortes de Ruth dont la suayité grave avait 
éyoqué en 1846 le souvenir du Joseph de Mehul. 
Mieux en effet que Vidéal paien, mieux que 
expression des réves et des eurythmies anli- 
ques, ef malgré la beauté de quelques situa- 
tions ardemment profanes comme le Sommeil 
de Psyché et les Jardins d’Eros, linspiration 
religieuse, biblique ou évangélique sollicitait 
le génie candide et croyant de Franck. Il y pa- 
rait a2 son oratorio de Rebecca (1887), plus 
riche d’harmonies nouvelles et de recherches 
orchestrales que ses autres ceuvres analogues, 
et dont certains passages, le chceur des jeunes 
filles a la fontaine, le chceur des chameliers, 
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joignent toute la couleur locale souhaitable 
et la puissance déyocation pittoresque a la 
simplicité et & la noblesse des lignes. Mats la 
plénitude de Vesprit eréateur se manifeste sur- 
tout, & des degrés différents, il est vrai, dans 
les deux oratorios de Rédemption et des Beéa- 
litudes, terminés Pun en 1872, autre en 1880, 
— drames religieux, pourrait-on dire, si Vae- 
tion n’en était pas singuli¢rement immobile, 
et spirituelle avant tout. 

Le poeme de Rédemplion avait, parait-il, ete 
proposé & M. Massenet, qui sen désintéressa 
vite : Franek s’en éprit « parce que, disatt-il, 
ce quil y avait la-dedans, il le croyait ». L’ceu- 
vre expose en deux parties que seépare une 
symphonie, la déchéance du monde paien et 
le rachat de univers par le message du Christ, 
puis la nouvelle inquiétude de Phumanite et 
les promesses nouvelles de mansuétude et de 
pardon. 

Inégalen dépit de sa ferveur, et froid dans 
son ensemble, ce « poeme-symphonie » est 
assuré pourtant de tenir une place élevee dans 
Vhistoire de Voratorio, ne fit-ce que pour des 
pages telles que les airs de Parchange, le pre- 
lude, Vinterméde symphonique, et surtout 
pour ces cheeurs danges ot. se révele lame 
ingénue de César Franck lui-méme. 

L’action est mo:ndre encore dans les Béati- 
tudes, dont le livret, dia Mme Colomb, est 
par malheur dune platituce facheuse dans la 
forme sinon dans Vintention. C’est encore la 
rédemption du monde croulant du paganisme 
que Franck a cel?bre, mais en tonman't ta pre- 
miére place a Vidée fondamentale de la foi 
chrétienne, el en essayant d’exprimer par la 
musique le contenu émotionnel du sermon sur 
la montagne, résumé du christianisme primi- 


tif. Care’est, apres un prologue ou la détresse 
du vietx monde se confesse et oti s’'annonce le 
prochan message @amour et de piti¢é, — cest 
toute le variété des inquiétudes et des lassi- 
tudes lumaines qui clame sa peine el qui re- 
coit torr & tour, par le verbe de chacune des 
huit bealitudes, son pardon ou son remede, 
jusquii ce que cette « cathédrale de sons » se 
termire par un merveilleux chant daction de 
eraices par un hosanna des anges, proclamant 
la glove de Dieu ct annongant la paix sur la 
terre eux hommes de bonne yolonté. Il ne fal- 
lait ren moins que Vabsolue sincérite du 
vieux maitre — et aussi sa science ingénieuse 
des nmoyens techniques — pour faire vivre 
tant d symboles, d’entités et d’abstractions, 
Satan et les Pharisiens, les violents et les 
justes les facifiques et les endeuillées, les 
jouissurs et les douloureux, et pour faire 
chantr, avee quelque variéte et une entiere 
justese @expression, tous les sentiments de 
joie, le révolte, de désir ou dextase dont peut 
déborler une ame. 

Il «st bien certain qu’a part lEnfance du 
Chris de Berlioz, le Déluge de Saint-Saens et 
Parsifal de Wagner, le xrx° si¢cle n’offre pas 
dceurre aussi intégralement, aussi profonde- 
ment pénétrée de accent religieux veritable, 
— einon de la pseudo-religiosité, et de ce 
qu’ona durement appelé « la mystique égril- 
larde» dautres modernes auteurs d’orato- 
ri0s.. 

Til 

Et maintenant, pour rechercher quelques 

éléments @unité & travers cette ceuvre dont 


vous avez yu la complexité, faut-il prendre sur 
le fait certains détails de la technique de 
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Franck ? Faut-il remarquer que son harmonie 
module volontiers de tierce en tierce, que, 
tres exigeant pour la suite logique des dégra- 
dations, il garde généralement plusieurs notes 
communes & Vaccord quil quitte et a celui 
quwil aborde, et que son chromatisme multi- 
plie les suecessions @intervalles le plus dimi- 
nuées possible ? Faut-il indiquer qu’au lien de 
commencer ses phrases sur les premiers temps 
ou les temps forts, Franck, comme Haendel et 
comme Bach, débute yvolontiers par des con- 
tre-temps, souvent suivis de syneopes ? Faut- 
il noter, dans le méme ordre de détails, sa 
predilection pour la forme du canon, coupe 
scolastique quil assouplitinfiniment, quil en- 
richit, et quil ornemente dune facon tres 
moderne, mais vers laquelle tend naturetle- 
ment sa pensée musicale, si bien que cest 
la polyphonie plutéot que Vharmonie qui 
caractérise son écriture ? 

On devrait encore signaler la facon, fort 
analogue a la maniére de Beethoven dans les 
derniers quatuors, dont il développe et épa- 
nouit progressivement un theme, ou encore 
Vusage quil fait des silences dans sa musique 
de chambre, interruptions mystérieuses qui 
font songer au paradoxe de G. d@Annunzio : 
«Vessence de la musique nest pas dans les 
sons, mais dans le silence qui les précede et 
dans le silence qui les suit, ott s’éveille 
une yoix que notre esprit seul peut en- 
tendre... » D’autre part, il serait juste de mar- 
quer oti le génie de Franck est en défaut, nofer 
que son orchestration est souvent un peu 
terne, monochrome et gris sur gris, et qu il 
ignore ou quil dédaigne les souples ressources 
instrumentales dont un Saint-Saéns connait la 
diversité chatoyante; — indiquer le reproche 


quion a pu faire i sa musique de chambre, 
qui laisse trop exclusivement le meélos au vio- 
lon conducteur et réduit souvent les autres 
instruments au role d@accompagnateurs ; — 
noter enfin, ef surtout, quautant il excelle 
dans ses oratorios & faire chanter les anges el 
i exprimer ladoration et la sérénité, autant il 
est maladroit, et lourd, — flamand peut-Ctre, 
— i préter une yoix a la joie terrestre, i la 
puissance matérielle, a la yolupte des sens; et, 
il est rare, en général, quen descendant des 
cieux sur la terre, Franck y conserve la pleni- 
tude d’accent qui lui permettait demplir de sa 
voix les espaces infinis. 

Or, tout cela, ces détails de style, ces gau- 
cheries et ces imperfections de méme que ces 
procédés de prédilection, il semble que fa lor- 
mule qui définil le mieux le génie de Franek en 
rende compte en méme temps que du earactere 
de son inspiration. Dans son principe comme 
dans ses moyens, dans son éeriture comme 
dans Vesprit qui Vanime, le propre de la musi- 
que de Franck est d’étre, non point dramati- 
que, ou émotionnelle, ou pittoresque, mais 
contemplative, d’étre expression tres adé- 
quate dune disposition de tout Petre qui est 
la contemplation, une méditation quis’abstrait 
et se détache de la réalité, qui se meut entre 
Papaisement et Vextase, qui n’exclut pas Pélan 
ef commande méme le lyrisme, son accent le 
plus suaye, mais qui s‘interdit une trop acre 


souvenance des passions humaines. On pour- 
‘ait dire de cette disposition contemplative qui 
est le tréfonds de Tame harmonieuse de 
Franck, ce quun de ses disciples, Ernest 
Chausson, écrivait des Anges des Béatiludes : 
« Tantot ils planent et jettent un regard de 
pilié sur la terre; tantot ils s'approchent et 
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prennent part aux douleurs des hommes. Peul- 
étre méme quils ont yecu autrefois et que ces 
douleurs qui les touchent, ils les ont connues, 
eux aussi. Cet attendrissement leur donne 
quelque chose @humain. » De méme, dans ses 
wuvres de musique pure, la contemplation de 
celui qu’on a appelé « le docteur angelique » 
ou le « Saint Francois d’Assise de la musique », 
est faite dun profond sentiment humain pu- 
rifié et conduit & je ne sais quel apaisement 
séraphique. 

Ce caractére contemplatif, qui rendrait assez 
aisément comple, & mon sens, de la technique 
meme de leeuvre ce Franck, de ses preédi- 
lections et de ses Céfaillances, est assez excep- 
tionnel & Pépoque of il a vecu, age « positi- 
viste » méme en musique, inspiré commune- 
ment par le gout du pittoresque ou de la 
dramatisation, et qui, méme dans la musique 
religieuse 4 la mode ou la musique de cham- 
bre, a été soucieux de méler la description ou 
le eri des passions et des voluptés a des har- 
monies que la paix et la sérénité auraient dt 
ie plus pénétrer. De sorte que la postérité met- 
tra sans doute le « pere Franck », le simple orga- 
niste de Sainte-Clotilde, & un rang symétrique 
de celui qwoccupe dans la peinture l’a rtiste dont, 
je suis surtout tenté de le rapprocher, Puyis de 
Chayannes, dont inspiration, semblablement 
exempte de mondanité directe, nous promene 
yolontiers, comme celle de Franck, dans une 
reverie sinueuse, qui reyient sur elle-méme 
sans souci de son cours et de son terme, et 
déroule ses méandres ala maniére dun beau 
fleuve aux eaux lentes, sans remous ni tour- 
pillons violents, qui refléte des cieux infiniment 
paisibles... Fernand BALDENSPERGER, 
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PROGRAMME 
1. Etude suv César Franck (V Artiste et son 
ORuyre. 
Par M. BALDENSPERGER. 


iv 


Trio pour piano, violon et yioloncelle 
op. 1, n° | 
Andante con moto.—Allegro molto, allearo maéstoso. 
MM. Jemain, FAupnay et ANALDY. 


3. Lied poesie de L. PATE. 
Mme [P, pe LESTANG. 
“A a-Prélude 
b Aria... | pour piano. 
c Finale 
M. JeEMAIN. 


5. L'Ange el VEnfant poésie de Repovn . 


Mme M. MAUVERNAY. 
6. Quintelle pour piano et instruments a 
cordes. 
Molto moderato quasi lento, Allegro. — Lento con 


molto sentimento.—.fllegro non troppo con fuoco. 
MM. Jematx, PaupRay, PENONNET, 
P Ricou et ARALDY. 
7, Le Mariage des Roses poésie de E. Davip) 
\me P, de LESTANG. 


we 


Quatuor pour instruments i cordes 
fragments). 
Poco lento, Allearo, Scherso. 
MM. Faupray, Pé&ronnet P. Ricou et ARALDY. 


9. La Procession poésie de BRIZEUX . 
Mme M. MAUVERNAY. 


| 


) a Prélude 
bh Choral. 
c Fugue . 
M. JEMAIN. 


pour piano. 
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CESAR FRANCK 


1822-1890) 


Catalogue complet de ses ceuvres publiés 


PIANO SEUL 
Ballade EE cy ale Ss 
ee ee ke a 1845-46 Schubert et Schott 


Trois mélodies de Schubert 

Prélude, Choral et Fugue, 1885... Enoch. 
Prélude, Aria et Finale, 1888.... Hamelle. 
Aria (extrait du précédent)...... . Hamelle. 


Rédemption(morceau symphonique) Heugel. 
Arrangem, & 2 pjunos 4 mains pur 
P. de Bréville. 


Le Chasseur maudit .......-... .. Grus. 
Arrangem. 4 4 mains par auteur. 
THES IV OLUL CS Weitemeereielalalsicleveiz/-teTore - Enoch. 


a) Arrangem. 24 mains par auteur. 
b) Arrangem. a 2 pianos 4 mains par 
auteur. 
[Kas EOE Soo codgooopaoRDONbow Enoch. 
Arrangem 4 2 pianos 4 mains par 
auteur, 
Variations symphoniques......... Enoch. 
Arrangem. @ 2 pianos 4 mains par 
auteur. 
Prélude, Fugue et Variations..... Durand. 
Arrangem. pour piano et orgne (ou 
harmonium) par lauteur. 
Cantabile....-. Riohele: slovsibisveieiiavesertis Durand. 
Arrangem. pour violon, Violoncelle, 
piano ou orgue, par Ch. Bordes. 
Symphonie en ré mineur.......-. Hamelle. 
Travscription pour piano & 4 mains 
par auteur. 


MUSIQUE DE CHAMBRE 


Trois grands Trios pour piano, vio- 
lon, violoncelle. .. ........- .. Schubert et Cie, a 
No 1 Fa diéze mineur) (1846)... Hambourg-Leipzig 
Ne 2 Trio de salon {Si bémol 
majeur) (1846).......... Bates id. 
No 3 (si mineur). ............. Schubert et Cie. 


Quatriéme Trio pour piano, violon 
at violoneelle (1846)... ..- 


Andantino quietoso pour piano et 
violon 1847) ... 


Quintelte pour piano, deux violons, 
alto et violoncelle (1884) 


Sonate pour piano et violon (1886). 


Quatuor pour 2 violons, alto et 
violoncelle (188) 


sete 


ORGHES TR et 
Ruth (églogue hibliqne) oratorio 
Poeme de A. Guillemin (1845-185 7) 
Que est ista (pour la Pentecdte) 
solis, chceeurs et orchestre (185 7). 
Dealera Domini, pour solis cheurs 
et orchestre (1858)... 


Les Beatitudes, ouster) noeme de 
Mme Collomb (1869-18%2).. 


Redemphon, ovatorio, poéme de 


Otel, Whn (GWA)S coogso0 aoo08 0 
Morceau symphonique, extrait de 
Redemplion....... .sceseeeees 
Les Eolules, potme symphonique 
(I87b\bc acess Soo ee 
Psaume 150, pour churs, orchestre 


et orgne (187 7).....-- : 
Rébecca (scéne biblique) oratorio, 
poéme de Paul Collin (1880)..... 


Le Chasseur mauudit, poeme sym- 
phonique (1883)... .-.. . 
Les Djinns, piano et orchestre (1884) 
Variations symphoniques , pour 
piano et orchestre (1X85) 
Ilymne 43 voix, paroles de J. Racine 
I’suché (poéme symphonique) poésie 
de L [ys A887) sgo00000000 00 biel 
Symphonie en ré mineur ( 888) -. 


La Procession (orchestve et chant) 
paroles de Brizeux (1889) 


steer 


MUSIQUE D'ORCHESTRE 


CHGURS 


id. 
Schott et Lemoine 


Hamelle. 
Hamelle. 


Hamelle. 


Heugel. 


Bornemann. 
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Maquel. { 


Heugel. 


Heugel. 


Enoch. 
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Bornemann. 
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Costallat. 

! 
Heugel. 

: 
Grus. i 
Enoch. \\ 

' 
Enoch. 
Hamelle. 

I 
Jornemann. i 
Hamelle. / 
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Leduc. | 
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Hulda (légende scandinave) (1885). 
poéme de Grandmougin, d’aprés 
Bicernson . exidttess Hic 
Drame lyrique : Prologue, 3 actes 

et un épilogue. 

Ghiselle, drame lyrique (1889-189?) 

poeme de Gilbert-Augustin Thierry 


ORGUE 


5 Pieces pour harmonium \ 
Quast MNUNGLveteteisieisielele 
Qal de SaaSs05000 535 '\\ 
Petit offertowre .. 


4€™ GRAND RECUBIL 


(186 ?) 


AINE TULOLS tC emcitetarsteiolare 

2. Grande piece sympho- 
MIQUE cake cae icle siseeie 

3. Prelude, Fugue el Va- | 18638et 
riattons....-.- Sem SULVen 

4. Pastorale..... : \ 

by, Aa ocosoos hak 

GumHitMt 0 Lecvorteloteteretsicys 

Prélude, Fugue ét Variations..... 


Arangem pour piano ct orgue (ou 
harmonium) par auteur 


Andantino (4867) . ... ......-. : 
2 GRAND RECU BIL 

4. Fantaisie ........ re 

DL Cantavile nice. «caet (1878). 

3. Piece héroique Ki eh 9 

Gantabile cence ee oe S300 


Arrangem,. p. violon, violoncelle, 
orgue ou piano, par Ch. Bordes. 
Preludes et Prieres d’ Alkan, choisis 
el arrangés pour grand orgue. 

4eF livre :n°7 des Préludes; 
nes 5 et 11 des Prveres. 

9° livre : n° 3des Preludes, / 
noes 3et 1 des Prieres. \ 

3e livre : nes 6 el 9 des 
PHOTOS ois toc_oo cise eines 


(1889) 


3® GRAND RECUBIL 
fer Grand Choral. 
2 Grand Choral. (Octobre 1890) 
3e Grand Choral. 
63 Pieces d’harmonium (L’Orga- 
niste) 1890 (inachevé)... ..-..- 


Choudens. 


Choudens. 


Parvy Graff. 
id. 
id. 
Weckes 6°, Londres 


Durand. 


Durand 


Costallat. 


* Durand. 


Durand. 


Costallat. 


Durand. 


Enoch. 
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MUSIQUE SACREE 


CoHeASN ys De OBR Ga Gale 


Ave Maria ({85!)....... 3. BOOK 
O Salutaris, solo et chour a 4 VOIX 
(Biles aanukesciceonee 

Ave Maria, duo (185%)... 

Tantum ergo, solo de basse et 
chour (185 !)..-. «..seeeee 

Messe ‘a) ayer ore eee (b) avec 
orgue (485 ?).....-.2.4- see 

Veni Creator, ténor et basse (1867). 

Panis Angelicus (1877)... +246. : 

Domine non secundum (187%)....- 
Quatre offertoires : 

1° Pour la féle de sainte Clotilde, 
soli, choeur et orgue (1867) . 

20 Dealera Domini, soli, chur, 
orchestre ef orgue (18538).. 

30 Que est ista, soli, chur, 
orchestre et orgue (185%)...... “ 


4° Pour le 12° Dimanche de mai, 
soli, chur et orgue (1867)... 


Jjornemann. 


Parvy Graff. 
Parvy -Gralf. 


Paryy Graff. 


Bornemann. 


Schott. 


Bornemann. 
Bornemann. 


Jjornemann, 


Bornemann. 


Jornemann. 


sornemann. 


MELODIES ET CHEURS 


AVEC ACCOMPAGNEMENT DE PIANO 


L’ Ange et V’ Enfant, paroles de Re- 
boul (1848) .. ..----e-e- 5006 
Souvenance, paroles de Chateau- 
briand (1246 ee 50 oon gacu ao nde 
Aimer, paroles de Méry (1849). 
Robin Gra, paroles dle Riorian 
(1847%).. «--- spo2za000de 
L’Emir de Bengador, “parole de 
Méry (185 4)....- +++-+e0- 
Ninon, paroles AeA de Musset (185? , 
Le Sylphe (avee accomp de violon- 
celle), paroles de A. Dumas nee 


(1859). 2: ateyereis ess aie i 
Roses et papillons, able ae V. 
Hugo (189!) «.+-+++- GOGO ODO 


Hamelle. 


Costallat. 
Costallat. 


Costallat. 
Costallat. 


Costallat. 


Costallat. 


Enoch. 
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Passes, passe loujours, paroles de 
VY. Hugo (185?) .... re 
Le Marrage des Roses, paroles de 
David ASO) coc oe beste 
Lied, paroles de Lucien Paté (186?) 
Le Vase brisé, paroles de Sully- 
Prudhomme (1879)............. 
Sourtve de Mai, chour (188%) .... 
Voclurne, paroles de Foureaud (188?) 
La Procession, paroles de Brizeux 
{1889}. 


Les Cloches du soir, paroles de 
Mme Desbordes-Valmore (1889) .. 
Six duos ou cheurs (1889) ....... 
La Vierye a la créche, paroles de 
ASME slekss, chen Meese 
La Chanson du Vannier, paroles 
UGEASSLNGUMGbrurmiow tere ne 
L’Ange gardien, paroles de X..... 
Auv nelils Enfants, paroles de 
A. Daudét.... 
Les Danses dle Lormont, paro'es de 
Mme Desbordes-Valmore........ 
Soleil, paroles de Guy Ropartz... . 
Hymne, paroles de J. Racine, chaur 
(1887, ee eee 
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Costaliat. 


Enoch. 
Enoch. 


Enoch. 
Hamelle. 
Album du Gaulois 


Ledue. 


Leduc. 
Enoch. 


Hamelle. 


Thottars, lap. Nouvelle 
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